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SOFT CARBONS 


THERMAX 
FLEX 
P-33 ) 


for use in so-called pure gum mixes 
or in conjunction with reclaim and 
channel black. 





Modifications of all three of these 
standard soft carbons free from 
staining or bleeding into white cover 
stocks are also available. 





AKRON 
Union Terminal Warehouse 


East South & Brook Sts. 


CHICAGO 
Midland Warehouse & 
Transfer Co. 
43rd & Robey Sts. 





WAREHOUSES: 


BOSTON 


Francis Fitz Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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30 Pittsburgh St. 


TRENTON 
Anchor Warehouse Co. 


New York & Olden Ave. 


TORONTO 


Toronto Storage Co. 
17 River St. 


Haslett Warehouse Co. 
60 California St. 


LOS ANGELES 
Santa Fe Warehouse Co. 
300 Avery St. 
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Rubber Compounding 
Practice 


HE inherent qualities of 

caoutchouc and the fa- 

cility with which they 

may be modified by compound- 

ing, vulcanization, and struc- 

tural combinations, give rubber 

an importance in modern life 

and industry comparable to that 
of iron and steel. 

The materials described be- 


WEBSTER NORRIS 


Special Service 
Ingredients 


who applies the material as 
upon selecting the proper grade 
of starch. 

Domestic corn starch of the 
best grade is used in rubber 
work only to give a dull flat 
finish on rubberized fabrics or 
for removal of tackiness in spe- 
cial work. Therefore, its qual- 
ity is not so important nor its 





low can be classified according 


= application so particular as in 








to the following functions: (1) 
surface finishes, (2) resistance 
to tearing, (3) lubricating ef- 
fect. 


Dust Finishes 


Rubberized weatherproofed 
fabrics for garments and the 
novelty trade are attractively 
finished by surfacing them with 
special dusting materials. 
Starches are usual for weather- 
proofs, and flocks for novelty 
fabrics. Potato and corn starch 


The ingredients considered in this 
article include those that are used 
in current practice for processing, 
finishing, and securing certain phys- 
ical properties which are essential 
in special service such as resistance 
to heat, acid, oil, and for abrasive 
and lubricating effect. 


the case of potato starch. It 
must, however, be clean, free 
from dirt, grit, etc. 

Mica is used sometimes as 2 
finish on rubberized surfaces 
because of its natural sheen or 
brilliance, but as a finish it is 
not in competition with starch. 


Fiber Finishes 


Very fine cut wool and silk 
flocks brilliantly dyed in various 
colors are favored in the novelty 
trade for surfacing rubber- 
—— proofed and calender coated 





are commonly used as rubber 








é na ‘ CORRXXEKKEREERAERR K 
finishes. ‘The essential features 


required for this purpose are 
freedom from moisture as far as possible and uniform fine- 
ness of particle size, without crushing of the starch granules. 

Domestic potato starch is not so well suited for producing 
the well-known “Electric” finish as foreign starches, espe- 
cially that from Holland, which, because of its uniformity, 
is considered the best. The brilliance of ‘‘Electric” potato 
starch finish is produced by the granules themselves and the 
effect of sulphur chloride vapor upon them during vulcaniza- 
tion. Apparently the curing vapor acts directly upon the 
starch. 

Maine potato starch contains some granules of brighter 
luster than any grade of foreign starch but, owing to its 
coarseness and lack of uniformity, it is not favored. Potato 
starch finish is extremely difficult to produce uniformly, and 
success with it depends as much upon the skill of the operator 
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sheetings, and for coloring the 
composition coating itself. 

Wool flock gives rubber a velvety surface and imparts the 
appearance and feel of suéde leather. This finish in many 
colors is used principally for light fabric belts for women’s 
sport wear. It is adapted for many other items, including 
tobacco pouches, pocketbooks, linings for trunks, suitcases, 
hand-bags, boxes, shoe decorations, etc. Silk flock gives a 
satin finish and is employed on some large inflated indoor 
toy balls and other toys. It is not employed as an ingredient 
of rubber compositions. 


Fiber Tougheners 


In rubber footwear, innersoles, “rag” soles, and other pieces 
for staying and stiffening the bottoms of shoes, are made by 
grinding fibrous unvulcanized cutting-room waste. A simi- 
lar method of waste utilization is practiced to a lesser extent 
in the manufacture of some mechanical rubber goods. This 
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construction is not only legitimate as a measure of economy 
but contributes toughness to the goods and resistance to tear- 
ing. The usual ingredients used in compounding as fibrous 
binders, to increase toughness and protect against tearing 
in service are cotton fiber as linters or flock and pine wood 
flour. 

Flocks is the name given to finely cut cotton, wool, and 
silk fibers prepared from new rags or textile manufacturing 
wastes. The preparation of flocks comprises the operations 
of sorting, washing, chopping, and fine cutting to reduce the 
stock to a mass of fibers of various lengths. The cut fibers 
are screened according to type of product desired, separated 
by air flotation and finished by passage through a magnetic 
separator for removal of stray iron and steel. Flocks are 
prepared in various colors and length of fiber. 

Dark colored and white grades of cotton flocks of medium 
and long fiber are used in compositions for heels, soling, floor 
tiles, and some mechanical rubber goods for improvement of 
tensile and resistance to stretching and breakage. Fiberized 
shoe soling is thus longer wearing and does not break between 
stitches or crack across the ball when flexed in walking. 

Cotton flocks for compounding should be specified as to 
length of fiber desired and should be guaranteed free from 
clay, talc, chalk, or all other foreign materials. 

Wood flour is finely pulverized wood produced from kiln- 
dried white pine, free from knots, by a manufacturing process 
similar to flour milling. The standards as to screen anal- 
ysis, bright color, low moisture, and pitch content are rigidly 
maintained by tests. The color is bright natural white pine, 
and the material is readily dyed for coloring compounds in 
any composition. 

Wood flour is utilized in the rubber industry as a com- 
ponent of stocks for floor tiling, molded articles, battery 
boxes, etc. The flour is produced in six or seven grades of 
fineness. That passing 100 per cent through a 45-mesh 
screen is used for ordinary rubber work although finer grades 
are available for special purposes up to 200-mesh ‘“Talcum”’ 
grade. The average weight of a cubic foot of wood flour in 
loose bulk is 10.6 pounds. The moisture content varies 
slightly from 5 per cent in the coarser grades to 3 per cent 
in the finest. 

Heat and Acid Resistants 


Rubber goods that in service must resist the destructive 
action of steam or corrosive liquids require in their compo- 
sition ingredients that by nature will increase and protect the 
native resistance of vulcanized rubber. Asbestine, silica, and 
mica are the common heat resistant ingredients employed. Be- 
sides these, talc and soapstone (hydrous magnesium silicate) 
serve to resist acid and other chemical corrosive materials 
although they are less commonly used for that purpose than 
the other materials named. 

Asbestine, silicate of magnesia, is perfectly inert to chemi- 
cal influences and closely resembles asbestos in its ability 
to withstand high heat. Physically, it is quite unlike as- 
bestos, being crystalline and not in the least fibrous. Its 
analysis, by L. E. Weber, is as follows: 


ASBESTINE 
esr Lo ON tee oe os gee gnd Geese sueles eure 59.9 
SE cc ches cick a ca tuwadn dee setae weaseds cau Seuss sn 34.5 
CL ei. Poe oles ee eh be sss e ne sane eaeaak's 4.6 
See SO ONS AOR) SNR 8 o.o.ace9.0:0.0000.9.60 aoa waa buns 1.0 


Successful steam hose was first made with asbestine as 
the heat resisting element and has never been displaced as 
the favorite material for use in rubber products intended for 
heat and acid resisting service. 

It is usually very white but has low covering power, mills 
freely into rubber and, if added in large proportions, imparts 
stiffness to the stock. Because of this point and its marked 
resistance to acid, asbestine is used in hard rubber compo- 
sitions and is employed in compounding for many mechanical 
rubber goods and molded articles such as stoppers, bumpers, 
plugs, etc. 


India Rubber World 


Silica in the form of tripoli, fossil flour, infusorial or 
diatomaceous earth is effective for resisting heat and acid 
although not so generally used in that way in rubber as 
asbestine. The first use of tripoli was for metal scouring 
and cleaning. Three standard grades are recognized, pre- 
pared by dry grinding. The “Once Ground” all passes 
through 30-40-mesh and contains 85 per cent finer than 200- 
mesh; “Double Ground” all passes through 110-mesh of 
which 96 per cent is finer than 200-mesh; and “Air Float” 
is all finer than 200-mesh and 99.5 per cent finer than 
325-mesh. 

Two preliminary tests are given by the manufacturers of 
tripoli: First it is tested between the teeth to determine the 
texture, any hard particles are quickly noticed, as well as any 
hardness unusual to tripoli. If this test is satisfactory, it is 
then examined with a high-power microscope using polarized 
light, a purple and green color screen and crossed nicols. 
This test identifies the tripoli particle, as its double refrac- 
tion (two-color combination) is distinctive; 430 diameters 
magnification is generally used. This test does not, of 
course, indicate texture or porosity. If the first two tests are 
satisfactory, further examination to determine specific grav- 
ity, porosity, and absorption is made. 

In rubber compounding, tripoli or fossil flour is used for 
the heat and acid resistance and stiffness it contributes to 
rubber. It is also used in increasing quantities in hard rub- 
ber compositions as a filler, its absorption making the char- 
acteristic close bond with the other ingredients without undue 
weight. It is possible that its adsorption property also plays 
an important part in some cases. Tripoli is not pure white, 
but comes in rose, cream, light cream, and mill run. 

Talc and fine soapstone are used to a limited extent for 
acid resistance, but their lubricating quality renders them 
difficult to mix and detracts from the adhesive effect essen- 
tial in the construction of goods. 


Oil Resister—Bone Glue 


Rubber for conducting gasoline and oil is made resistant 
by compounding fine Para or prime smoked sheet plantation 
“abber with a suitable grade of bone glue and vulcanizing 
it to a “tight” snappy cure with a high tensile accelerator. 

Glue finely ground for rubber compounding should con- 
form to the following specifications. It should consist of 
material obtained only from bones and should be free from 
wood, grit, and hair. Tests of a representative sample 
should not show impurities in excess of the following maxi- 
mum percentages: ash 5, moisture 9, acidity 0.75 calculated 
to sulphuric acid, grease none, foreign matter none. Pow- 
dered glue of the quality specified can be milled into crude 
rubber. Its moisture is expelled in the process of mixing 
and causes no trouble. Care and experience, however, are 
necessary to perform this blending operation without scorch- 
ing the glue. 

Another method for preparing glue for compounding is to 
make it into a stiff gel. This can be done by cooking the 
glue with about 15 per cent of its weight of water in a steam- 
jacketed kettle, cooled over night, and cut into chunks. Glue 
in this form can be blended in the desired proportion with 
crude rubber as the latter is broken down in the same manner 
as reclaim. 

Dry Lubricants 


In the ordinary processes of rubber working whenever talc 
or soapstone is used, it is, in effect, a variety of dry lubrica- 
tion since it is done to facilitate handling the stock by 
eliminating the inconvenience of its adhesive property. Dif- 
ferent powders of lubricating quality are employed in com- 
pounding to impart that characteristic quality to the finished 
rubber product, as in valves, packings, bushings, washers, etc. 

Soapstone or impure steatite is a stock material in every 
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rubber factory. It owes its |} 
name to the soapy feel caused 
by the presence of talc, a 
hydrous magnesium silicate, 


extremely soft and smooth to Surface Finishes 


SPECIAL SERVICE INGREDIENTS 


pillo,” a heavy white sub- 
stance of no cutting value, is 
commonly found in pumice, 
So are obsidian, volcanic 
ash, and particles of iron. 


Tougheners and Tear 
These must be eliminated by 


Resistants 


touch. Soapstone lubrication Starch 
of raw stock is vital, for ex- aad Cae Rubber-Fabric | sorting before the pumice is 
. : } oc aste } . . ~ 
ample, in poling hose haps \ ne Coreen. - Weed, shipped to America for final 
and in many other making- Flocks grading and grinding to set 


Dry Lubricants 





up processes as well as for 








dusting mold and _ press Talc 
work such as belting, mat- Soapstone 
: : Graphite 
ting, slabs, etc., to permit Plumbago 
ready release of the cured Mica 
goods from the platens and sittin 
molds. , 
2 Pumice 
Graphite and plumbago eachibdes 


are respectively the flaky and 





Wood Flour 
Heat and Acid Resistants 


Bone Glue 


standards of purity and fine- 
ness. Italian pumice grind- 


and Silk 
ers usually grind pumice as 
{ 


Asbestine . 3 . os 
Tripoli (fossil flour, silica) mined without special effort 
Mica to sort and grade the differ- 
Talc ent qualities and sizes. The 


result is that such pumice is 
practically useless for fine 
polishing work because the 
impurities in it mar the work. 


Oil Resister 











amorphous forms of carbon 
occurring as natural minerals. 
Graphite is graded as to quality and size of flakes. It 
has brilliant luster and soft smooth texture. In rubber work 
it is used chiefly as a surface lubricant for spiral piston 
packings. For the latter purpose preference is given to 
graphite in large thin flakes. It should be noted that there 
is much diversity in grades of graphite as to purity of ma- 
terial and size of grinding. 

Plumbago or “black lead” is fine ground amorphous car- 
bon used in compounding special pump valves, black sheet 
packings, etc. Its use is confined principally to mechanical 
rubber goods but is not extensive. 

Mica is the flexible mineral, thin layers of which are com- 
mon in the windows of stove doors, fuse plugs, and as in- 
sulation in many electrical appliances. Chemically, mica 
has many varieties, of which muscovite is the commonest. 
In the rubber industry it is used generally in powdered 
form derived from waste made in cutting sheet mica. Scrap 
mica is ground wet, settled in water, steam dried at about 
340° F., separated into various degrees of fineness through 
wire screens and silk bolting cloth. 

It has excellent heat and acid resisting properties, but is 
used more in the rubber industry as a lubricant than as a 
compounding ingredient. 

It is sometimes used for dusting molds, and with or with- 
out soapstone is made into a wash or paint either with water 
or thin rubber cement for coating the tube cavity of tire 
casings after curing to prevent inner tubes from chafing 
against the tire walls. The leafing property of the scale-like 
particles of ground mica make it effective in conjunction with 
various viscous vehicles for stopping slow leaks in inner tubes. 


Abrasives 


The utility of rubber goods depends frequently on their 
ability to resist abrasive wear in service, notably in tires, 
the covers of conveyer belting, and hose. However, there 
are instances, few in number, in which the function of the 
rubber article requires the presence of an abrasive. Erasers 
for ink and pencil marks, rubber bonded grinding and pol- 
ishing wheels, and hard rubber are the outstanding examples. 
Abrasives also serve important purposes in processing rub- 
ber goods without entering the composition of the rubber 
mixings. This is especially true of pumice and rottenstone. 

Pumice is a light porous rock of volcanic origin composed 
of silicates of aluminum and alkaline earths. It is found in 
many parts of the world, but the finest deposits are Italian, 
of which the best are located at Canneto on the island of 
Lipari off the coast of Sicily. This island is, in fact, a 
mountain of pumice. It is barren of vegetation and the 
natives derive their livelihood by mining pumice in the 
fissures and crevices of the mountain. 


Pumice varies in weight, porosity, and composition. “La- 


New York ground Canneto 
pumice is virtually the only pumice possessing absolute uni- 
formity of fineness and the grade necessary for the wide 
range of grinding and polishing for which pumice is suited. 
These grades are fourteen in number designated as follows: 


Brand..< FFFF FFF FF F 0-% 0-%4 vA 
pi ae 225 200 173 157 139 109 86 
Brand..... 1 114 2 3 4 7 10 
Mesh...... 74 54% 4614 40 24 16 10 


Of these grades two only are specially adapted for rubber 
work. Grade FFF is used for compounding and polishing 
hard rubber, and grades F, 1, and 11% for pencil and ink 
eraser compounds. 

Much coarser grades of pumice than those named above 
are used in rubber manufacturing especially for tumbling 
soft rubber surgical goods and molded articles too small and 
difficult to trim economically. For this purpose No. 717, 
a light-weight, open, and porous pumice, is used. It varies 
in size from a hen’s egg to that of two fists. Occasionally 
a somewhat heavier and less porous grade of similarly mixed 
sizes is used for tumbling. 


Rottenstone 


The world’s sources of supply of rottenstone of best quality, 
both lump and powdered, are England and Wales. There is 
some domestic production of grade much inferior to the im- 
ported. As its name implies, rottenstone is decayed or 
weathered rock. Its analysis shows principally silica, from 
10 to 15 per cent of alumina, and a trace of lime. Rotten- 
stone is used in phonograph disk composition but is not 
compounded in rubber. The hard rubber industry uses it 
in brick form for polishing. For that purpose imported 
lump is ground finer than 300-mesh, water levigated, and 
pressed into bricks. These are soaked in oil by the hard 
rubber manufacturer and applied to cotton buffs for polishing 
machined hard rubber articles such as combs, fittings, etc. 
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Zinc Oxide as Lubricant 


Zinc oxide has been found to prevent corrosion in ina- 
chinery bearings which are subjected to special stresses. Ac- 
cording to an article in the September 27 issue of Zhe 
Engineer, London, a lubricant consisting of 14 zinc oxide 
and 4 oil prevents corrosion and improves the bearing by 
depositing thereon a very thin film of metallic zinc. 
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€ndurance 


Testing 
e Machine 


for Belts 


ANUFACTURERS of automotive fan 

belts of V-section and builders of 

automotive machinery have for some 
years been using for such belts an endurance 
testing machine which seems to be standardizable. This type 
of machine was first introduced by a large manufacturer 
of fan belts. For an ordinary fan belt the total tension 
on the belt in the practice of this company is 75 pounds, the 
speed of the driver is 2,000 r. p. m., the speed of the driven 
pulley varies with the type of belt tested. The fan is rep- 
resented by a revolving paddle of wood and is the only load 
on the belt. It is probable that the windage resistance on 
this paddle is considerable at high speed, and in consequence 
there is a difference between the slack-side tension and the 
tight-side tension of the belt and a creep of the belt over the 
pulleys. No attempt is made, however, to determine these 
quantities. The endurance of fan belts on this machine has 
been found to vary from a few hours to several thousand 
hours. As the life of a rubber belt depends very much on 
the temperature to which it is exposed, these machines are 
run in a closed room where the temperature is kept constant 
at 90° F. 

The problem of how to reproduce actual service conditions 
in testing V-belts which are now used industrially as well as 
for operating automobile engine fans has been studied at the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the Ohio State University 
by Prof. C. A. Norman. The problem seems to have been 
largely solved in the machine here pictured and developed 
in the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory of the Ohio State 
University. The principle of this machine is the running 
of two belts in parallel on pulleys of slightly different 
diameters No power is taken off the driven shaft. But 











Belt Endurance Tester 


one of the belts tends to drive this shaft a little faster than 
does the other. In consequence one belt acts as a brake on 
the other. One pulls with the top strand, the other with 
the bottom strand. The machine is shown running at 1,000 
r. p. m. in the illustration. In spite of the difficulty in 
photographing a moving belt the picture shows distinctly 
that the two slack strands are on opposite sides of the pulleys. 
The slip is determined by the diameter ratio. The tension 
in the belts is produced by dead weights pulling on the 
sliding cross head which carries the driven shaft. Because 
one side of each belt is perfectly slack, the tension difference 
in each belt is very nearly equal to half the total tension 
produced by the dead weights. This machine, then, consum- 
ing only the small amount of power necessary to cover the 
belt losses and involving no complicated driven machinery, 
seems to reproduce all the essential conditions of a real power 
transmission. 

By varying the slip, the pulley diameters, the speed, and 
the load, the life of the belt can be reduced from months 
and years to less than an hour. Valuable indications of the 
effect of the various factors determining belt life have already 
been obtained. For testing purposes the fundamental ques- 
tion to settle is how much the life can be reduced for any one 
belt type without impairing the comparative value of the 
data. Tests of this type are now being carried out. The 
principle here described is, of course, not applicable merely 
to V-belts, and experiments are under way to test its practical 
applicability to flat belts. 





Fine Roads Save Tires and Tubes 


Further proof that good roads pay the highway user is 
shown in an analysis of automobile operation costs on vari- 
ous types of highways being studied by the American Road 
Builders’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

In computing the average cost of automobile operation 
over all types of surfacing, it is learned that road condition 
has no effect on license, garage, interest, and insurance; that 
the increase in cost of maintenance and in depreciation of 
automobiles as the type of road becomes poorer is in some- 
what the same ratio as the increase in gasoline consumption. 
In cost of tires and tubes comes the greatest increase, and it 
is estimated that where $1 is expended for this item on high 
type roads, the cost is more than double on intermediate type 


roads, or $2.22, and almost triple on low type roads, or 
$2.90. 

The division of cost items on an imaginary “average” 
automobile, based on annual mileage of 11,000, is shown 
as follows: 


Item of Cost Cents Per Mile 


Gasoline 





PEERLESS AGERE DES RS SPEEDS SERA ER A TSA SESS 1.31 
Re PRON ess cinta ah ae FENG oo RES Bae tea ek 0.22 
POE ONE MAME. iE 2 ee 553 Cis Fea Eh Ea KOA 0.64 
SEIS ross go has cise boned kG dew Gd eae eaten 1.72 
SIREN Yeoh enh Se ROE Oe oe ole ene gu 1.39 
PERM es eta b aha cae hls cove cee a hatiinrs Rene Seek ca 0.24 
RE METRE SPE SNIEN 55. sis u0.cs-n seo se oven babs 0.44 
IE RE Ae AUT OEE 6 Sha sca Kis HER dae Sides oes 0.36 
Insurance (fire, theft, tornado).............cceeesecee 0.21 

ee ROE EE IE 65h ogi kee ORAS S aoa ees 6.43 
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Consolidation. ... 


by Rubber Manufacturers Said to 
Tend Much to Consumers’ Advantage 


—Phases of Distribution 
Through Chains and Dealers 

















AGARIES in public sentiment have perhaps never 

been better illustrated than by the contrast between 

the “‘trust-busting” and corporation-baiting agitation 
of a generation ago and the present tolerant, almost encour- 
aging, attitude of people and government toward the merg- 
ing of banking, transportation, manufacturing, and other 
companies, as well as toward the unified operations of retail 
distributers of all sorts of commodities. Monopolies, once 
so much “viewed with alarm” by politicians and deprecated 
by many economists as destructive of commercial freedom 
and individual initiative, have not proved to be the bugbears 
they were pictured not many years ago. Instead, they are 
now regarded by many as a national advantage and a boon 
rather than a detriment to that important but often over- 
looked person—the ultimate consumer. 

In extenuation particularly of the consolidation of con- 
cerns making rubber goods, we are reminded that when 
manufacturers were much more numerous, their products 
were much dearer and the average quality much lower than 
it is today. This is strikingly true with regard to the major 
product, tires. The serviceability that has been built into 
tires has mounted high while unit costs have dropped to 
the lowest point in the history of the industry, a condition 
unparalleled in any other enterprise. When, for example, in 


1921 there were 230 tire manufacturers in the country, or 
more than three times as many as are in business today, 
tires much inferior to present-day products cost fully twice 
as much. With elimination of the weak producers and 
combination of the strong, came economical mass produc- 
tion and progressive price reduction, coupled with steadier 
work and better wages. Research work with adequate 
laboratory equipment, quite beyond the reach of the poorly 
financed smaller manufacturer, also became possible and to 
it can be attributed in a large degree the greater safety 
and efficiency of modern tires, not to mention lessened cost 
and remarkable increase in mileage. 
Mergers May Regulate Capacity 

Having in mind as an object lessen the merging into the 
United States Steel Corporation of 195 companies since its 
formation in 1901, imparting to the steel industy a stabi- 
lization it had never known before, some rubber manufac- 
turers believe that if their industry were to develop a similar 
super-group, the welfare of all concerned would be promoted. 
The advantage, they believe, would come largely through 
reasonable regulation of capacity and insistence on not only 
a fair profit in manufacturing but also the abolishing of all 
wasteful selling methods, not to mention great and avoidable 
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losses caused by ruinous rivalries. Consumers would also 
reap marked advantage in prices through greater simplifica- 
tion and standardization of products. It is held that this 
would also avert unsound competition, particularly for 
original equipment and mail order business. Some of the 
largest producers of tires make no effort to get such business, 
regarding the margin of profit as too close to make it worth 
while, and they point to their successful operation without 
mass selling as evidence of the wisdom of their choice.. 

Original tire equipment has attractive features. Even 
though unit profits be small, volume sales may bring large 
sums to companies’ coffers, help to keep factories going 
steadily, minimize labor turnover, and enable works man- 
agers to effect much saving in cost of production, and sales 
managers much in the cost of collection, a few large accounts 
being relatively much cheaper to handle than a multitude 
of small ones. Even more, the adoption of the tires by 
automobile makers who are large producers and lavish ad- 
vertisers should afford certain prestige and result in a fair 
share of renewal business. A somewhat similar argument 
is advanced for selling tires to great mail order concerns. 
The latter are, of course, just as keen for close figures as 
motor-car makers, but unlike the latter they seldom give tire 
makers the privilege of displaying makers’ brands on their 
products. It is held that even though mail order houses 
may offer first-class tires at little more than cost, they can 
reap a big advantage through selling them cheap, the tires 
serving as advertising magnets to attract buyers for other 
goods on which they garner considerable profit. The fear 
that mail order concerns might some day make tires on their 
own account, it is said, need not worry tire makers. They 
are not likely to take on the grief and expense of manu- 
facturing any article so long as they can buy it on any 
favorable terms. 


Curbing Reckless Retailers 


It is urged that closer cooperation among manufacturers, 
even though it may not reach actual merging, is much needed 
to control retailers, said to number over 130,000, some of 
whom attempt to play one manufacturer against another, or 
who are so reckless or inefficient that they can even without 
much profit to themselves demoralize the business built up 
by reliable tire dealers. Even some manufacturers have been 
charged, justly or not, with encouraging too many inexperi- 
enced or poorly financed persons to go into retailing, and 
some dealers who have met with reverses have blamed manu- 
facturers who had persuaded them to carry large stocks. 

But some rubber manufacturers do not take everything 
for granted when a dealer seeks to take on a line of their 
products. Some of them even reserve the right to investigate 
a dealer’s methods whenever business may not appear to be 
going right or if it is suspected that his trading is not profit- 
able even to himself. In a case in point in a western city 
a prominent rubber company, on exercising its prerogative, 
found that one of its tire dealers, while doing a gross busi- 
ness of nearly $25,000 a month, averaged scarcely $375 a 
month in net profit. The dealer was told at once that he 
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would have to forfeit his agency as the company could not 
afford to take any chances with a distributer whose commer- 
cial practice was so obviously faulty. The dealer protested 
that he owed nothing to the company, but the latter would 
not relent. One alternative was offered—the manufacturer 
would go in and manage the store until its business had 
been put on a sound basis. The dealer refused to comply 
and the two broke off relations. He has since failed while 
“free-lancing.” 


Measure of Self-Defense 


Rubber manufacturers have long been impatient of the 
divided interest of many independents and especially of the 
practice of those who are more concerned with the marketing 
of more profitable second-grade merchandise than of some- 
what less profitable high-grade products. Hence as a 
measure of self-defense or protection in what they regard as 
an unequal competition, and after trying practically every 
other expedient, they are more disposed than ever to give 
direct distribution a thorough trial. The plan of a one-stop’ 
super-service station for each city, started by cne company, 
seems to justify its existence as an excellent large-scale 
method of factory-to-consumer tire selling. Other companies 
are pinning their faith to a nation-wide chain of stores under 
their sole control as a most effective means of eliminating 
dealer difficulties and giving the utmost service to customers; 
and those that have started have done so under very favor- 
able auspices and are very confident of success. Even the 
fact that the experiment is being made when tires are selling 
cheaper than ever is not regarded as an unfavorable factor 
in the great adventure. 

It is thought by some that the company plans will be well 
under way before any such scheme can be launched as was 
broached at a recent national convention of tire dealers. In 
fact some believe that the establishing of a vast chain-store 
system by the tire dealers of the country is unlikely and 
unfeasible. In such a merger scheme it was planned to have 
each dealer, while retaining control of his business, trade his 
ownership for stock in the mutual organization. The plan 
is regarded by some as utopian inasmuch as it expects more 
from dealers than they are likely to concede, that it provides 
no easy way to fix valuations on a business to be exchanged 
for stock, and that there would be so many other conflicting 
conditions that it would be next to impossible to adjust them 
amicably. Others regard the project as a warning to tire 
makers to be more considerate with tire dealers. 

As far as tire makers are concerned, while expressing a 
willingness to cooperate in every way with dealers so long 
as both sides may trade profitably, they intimate that they 
can scarcely be enthusiastic over any scheme that might 
prevent them, if they deemed it necessary, to deal more or 
less directly with consumers or that might put them at any 
unfair disadvantage. They have not been convinced that 
a better selling method is contemplated. They are beginning 
to realize, too, the futility of effecting all sorts of economies 
in manufacturing only to waste most of the hard-earned 
advantage gained through costly and inefficient distribution. 





British and Dutch Plantation Interests Reject 
Five-Year Price Proposal 


I is reported that manufacturers representing large tire 
interests consider that the present price level of 20 cents 
for crude rubber is unprofitable to growers. To insure 


an adequate supply at a reasonable price, American tire 
manufacturers united in the following joint proposals to 
govern the delivery during the next five years. 

1. A contract calling for deliveries of crude rubber for 
a period of five years, beginning January, 1930, and ending 
December, 1934, at a price of one shilling per pound, equiva- 
lent approximately to 2414 cents per pound, or with ship- 


ping costs, insurance, and other charges added, to about 25 
cents per pound. 

2. As an alternative offer involving deliveries over the 
same five-vear period, the minimum price of 11 pence per 
pound and maximum of 15 pence per pound were named. 
The first price is equivalent to about 2234 cents and the 
second to about 3034 cents per pound c.i.f. basis. 

Both of these offers were rejected by the British and Dutch 
plantation interests whose production this year may total 
700,000 of the estimated world’s production of 775,000 tons. 
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Rubber in the 
INTING -Y-NDUSTRY 


Inking Rollers—Offset Blankets—Printing 
Plates—Rubber Accessories 


JOHN HELFRICH’ 


ODERN presses for the printing of newspapers, 
magazines, and other forms of printed matter are 
marvels of mechanism, and operate with great 

speed and accuracy. One of the essential requisites for their 
success lies in the uniform supply and distribution of the ink 
from the fountain to the printing surfaces that contact with 
the paper. This function is performed by sets of inking 
rollers arranged in series. 

It has long been the universal practice to make printers’ 
rollers of glue and glycerine composition, varying their qual- 
ity as to firmness or resiliency in accordance with summer 
and winter working conditions. Some makers of such roll- 
ers add to the basic materials small percentages of borax, 
castor oil, linseed oil, and sometimes glucose. The uncer- 
tain length of service obtainable from these composition roll- 
ers and their consequent liability to sudden failure has 
demonstrated their unsuitability as inking equipment on 
modern high speed rotary web presses on which modern 
newspapers are printed. 

The importance of continuity of production in a large 
newspaper plant is paramount, for a shutdown of the presses 
at a critical juncture because of the melting of composition 
rollers means serious loss of prestige to the circulator of early 
news and the loss of revenue from advertisers in the paper. 


Rubber Inking Rollers 


The development of satisfactory rubber inking rollers has 
substituted reliability for unreliability and profit for loss. 
The function of printers’ rollers is to transfer a film of ink 
from the fountain to the 


Rubber rollers possess certain properties that commend 
themselves in presswork. They are not affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. Nor do they become too “tacky” and re- 
tain paper dust or fibers. in service. When the surface of 
a rubber roller hardens in time by the action of certain in- 
gredients in the printing ink, it can be reconditioned for fur- 
ther use in the press by grinding away the hard surface in a 
lathe. 

Cutting Rubbers 


In connection with newspaper presses resilient cutting 
rubbers are used. These are pieces 34-inch square and 19 
to 21 inches long. They serve to cushion the knives of the 
cutting cylinders that cut the newspapers the proper size in 
length in the press. These cutting rubbers fit into a steel 
bar which in turn fits into the cutting cylinder. 

Color Printing 


Rubber rollers have been used several years in four-color 
newspaper presses, for the printing of comic supplements 
and magazine sections. The use of rubber rollers for high 
speed presses has recently become more general. They dis- 
tribute the ink as uniformly as composition rollers and are 
not subject to change due to atmospheric conditions. Presses 
constructed for printing magazines, books, and catalogs differ 
materially from newspaper presses, but the function of the 
rollers is the same in every case. 

Rubber Rollers in Rotogravure Printing 


Rotogravure printing differs materially from that of relief 
printing or printing 





printing plate or surface. 
In order to accomplish 
this, it is necessary to 
employ rollers of several 
different diameters. The 
smaller rollers serve as 
vibrators or distributing 
and intermediate rollers. 
The latter collect the ink 
from the “doctor” or 
fountain roller and 
transfer a film of ink to 
the steel ink cylinder. 
From that it is trans- 
ferred to the vibrators or 
distributing rollers 
which break up the film 
of ink so that it is dis- 
tributed uniformly by 
the time the form rollers 
receive and transfer it to 





from type or a design in 
relief. That is to say, 
in rotogravure printing 
the design to be printed 
is etched in intaglio on 
a copper cylinder. On 
the press this runs in the 
ink, the excess of which 
is wiped off the surface 
by means of a steel blade 
or “doctor knife.” The 
sheet of paper to be 
printed runs between the 
wiped copper cylinder 
and a rubber roller. In 
this instance the rubber 
roller serves as an im- 
pression medium or cyl- 
inder ard contacts the 
paper with the inked 
etching on the copper 
cvlinder. The function 





the printing plate. 





1 Director, Chemical Research, 
Hearst Newspapers. 


Rubber Rollers in Ink Distributing System of a High Speed Web 
Perfecting Press 


of the rubber roller is 
reverse, 
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Twenty-Four-Cylinder Multi-Color Press 


Rubber Press Blankets 


The rubber press blanket serves as a cushion giving print- 
ing contact of the sheet of paper and the cylinder of stereo- 
type plates. The impression cylinder is padded with felt 
and rubber-felt blankets of definite thickness. The rubber- 
felt blanket is a felt blanket surfaced with rubber until it 
has the desired thickness. It must be uniform in thickness 
and possess a smooth surface sufficiently resilient but not to 
retain the impress of the printing plate. In common with 
other rubber products, it is affected by the action of the 
mineral oil constituents of the printing ink and in time be- 
comes hardened on the surface and therefore useless. 


Offset Blankets 


The demand for better printing is responsible for the con- 
sideration that printers have given to offset printing as a 
method of reproduction that permits the full scope for the 
artist’s design as well as perfection of text. The offset 
process is based on the fact that a design is printed on a 
thin sheet of zinc or aluminum. The metal sheet containing 
the design is fastened to the cylinder of the press. The ink 
is distributed over the design which in turn is transferred 
or offset on to a rubber blanket that is fastened over a 
cylinder. The rubber blanket comes in contact with the 
paper and thereby transfers or offsets the ink design to the 
paper. The actual printing surface is the rubber blanket. 

It must be evident that rubber blankets for offset printing 
must possess certain constants such as uniformity of thick- 
ness and evenness of surface. Stretch must be eliminated as 
much as possible to prevent faulty register. The surface 
also must be treated so as to resist the action on the rubber 
of the ink ingredients. 

Besides serving as the actual printing surface, rubber is 
applied in an offset press as suckers or caps on the end of 
the sucker pipes for picking up the sheet of paper on the 
automatic feed, and there is hose for suction lines, and elas- 
tic bands or tires for hold-down wheels, friction feed, etc. 


Photo-Engraving 


Nothing enhances the appearance or the effectiveness of 
printed matter so much as illustrations, which serve to tell 
the story more graphically than the text. In the production 


of illustrations such as half-tones and line cuts, rubber per- 
forms a most important part. 

In the production of wet-plate negatives it is necessary 
to reverse the film, and for the sake of speed of production 
in newspaper work a number of small negatives are pasted 
on a sheet of glass so that they may be printed on the zinc 
plate at the same time. In order to reverse the film and strip 
it from the glass, after the negative has been developed and 
fixed, a solution of nitro-cellulose known as stripping col- 
lodion is flowed over the surface of the plate. This is fol- 
lowed by a benzol solution of pure rubber. The solvents are 
evaporated and the plate immersed in weak acetic acid. 
The edges around the negative are cut by means of a sharp 
blade. The negative film is then easily removed and trans- 
ferred to the glass sheet. The object of using the rubber 
solution is to give body and strength to the film. 


Rubber Printing Plates 


In printing cotton and jute bags rubber printing plates 
serve the purpose well. The surface to be printed is not 
smooth nor it is even; so in order to obtain a complete im- 
pression on the fibers, it is necessary to have a printing sur- 
face that will distribute the ink evenly on the surface of 
the uneven material. This can be accomplished only with 
a rubber printing plate after the manner of the familiar 
rubber hand stamp. 

Similarly another application for rubber printing plates 
is in printing containers made of corrugated board. The 
rubber sheet bearing the design is fastened on a cylinder of 
the press. Special attention is paid to treating the printing 
surface so that it is not affected by the inks. Thus prepared, 
very many impressions can be taken from a set of plates. 


Jean Berté Printing Process 


Within the past few years a new process of printing has 
been developed known as the “Jean Berté.”” This method 
calls for the use of special water base inks, and in order to 
obtain the best results it is imperative to use rubber plates 
from which to obtain the impression. The process has its 
limitations inasmuch as half-tones or Ben Day subjects 
cannot be printed by it. However, the work done is striking 
in brilliancy of colors and general excellency. 








Cutting Rubber and Cutting Rubber Bar 
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Fig. 1.—Method of Inserting Brinnell Plates in a Machine to 
Obtain Data on Load Pressure 


NUMBER of circumstances have combined to create 
interest in the possibilities of anti-friction bearings 
as applied to the heavy duty classes of rubber mill 
machinery. Applications to light duty machines of several 
years’ standing probably raised the question of using simi- 
lar bearings for heavy duty service. Another factor that 
gave added impetus to the idea was the appearance of a type 
of anti-friction bearing perfectly capable of withstanding 
the loads that are likely to be imposed upon it. No doubt 
exists that the absence of such bearings has been one of the 
main stumbling blocks to the general anti-frictionizing of 
rubber mill machines. The possibilities for improved 
machine performance are well worth considering. Conse- 
quently, the engineering aspects are being studied thoroughly 
from every angle by bearing engineers, machine builders, 
and machine users. 
Engineers who first became interested in the problem found 
very little accurate data concerning one of the basic premises, 
namely, the volume of the loads likely to be encountered. 
There was plenty of information on calculated load pres- 
sures, gathered in the course of designing machines for 


given capacities, but not much was known of the load con-’ 


ditions obtaining while the machine was actually operating. 
The volume of the peak loads was known more or less, but 
their duration and their actual place in the duty cycle of 
the machine in question were largely a matter of conjecture. 
Furthermore, there were no practical means in existence 
whereby such data could be obtained on machines actually 
engaged in production. It so happened that a similar situa- 
tion with respect to steel rolling mill bearings suggested 
means for the development of methods whereby the requisite 


1 Manager, Industrial Dept., The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 





information was therefore obtained with remarkable accuracy. 
Since these methods, or the results they furnished, are the 
whole basis of any attempt to apply anti-friction bearings 
to the machines in question, a short description of them 
may be of interest. There are two methods, differing con- 
siderably in both principle and physical attributes, but be- 
ing similar in the accuracy of their results. The first is 
known as the Brinnell method, and the second, for lack of 
a better name, as the hydraulic cylinder method. The former 
consists of inserting two hard steel plates, between which 
are a number of hardened steel balls, between the bearing 
block and the adjusting screw of the mill, as shown in 
Figure 1. One of the plates is perfectly smooth, and the 
other is recessed for the reception of the balls. The rolls are 
adjusted for normal operation, the screws run in, and ma- 
terial fed to the rolls in the normal manner. The spread- 
ing force acting on the rolls forces the balls into the smooth 
plate, making Brinnell impressions therein, the depth of the 
impressions being directly proportional to the volume of load 
on the bearings. The impressions made in the smooth plate 
are measured and carefully duplicated as to depth and cir- 
cumference. The sum of the pressures required to duplicate 
the impressions represents the total load on the bearings. 
The pressure cylinder method is in some ways much more 
effective. In this scheme a strong cylinder, fitted with a 

















Fig. 2.—Sample of Load Record by Hydraulic Cylinder Method. 
The Load Characteristics of a Whole Duty Cycle 
Are Plainly Evident 
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Fig. 3.—Typical Bearing Arrangement by varying loads 
Developed for Refiners on the bearings, 

is recorded di- 

rectly on the gage, and, since the cylinder is always care- 
fully calibrated previous to use, the load in pounds can be 
read by comparing the gage chart with the calibration chart. 
The advantage of this system is that it provides a permanent 
record of every load fluctuation during an entire duty cycle 
of the machine, showing not only the magnitude of the 
peaks but their duration. A typical record of a whole duty 
cycle is shown in Figure 2. Hence it forms a much better 
basis for analyzing load conditions than the Brinnell 
method, which gives only peak values. The latter is used 
principally as an alternative when structural conditions in 
the machine make the insertion of the cylinder impractical. 

Very interesting and useful data on machine load char- 
acteristics have been obtained by these methods, as a basis 
for bearing application. Also, upon this information, mount- 
ings have been developed, calculated to meet all the require- 
ments of the service. Generally speaking, these mountings 
may be roughly divided into two categories, those suitable 
for mixers, refiners, Banburys, and similar equipment, and 
those designed for calenders. While the principles are very 
similar in both cases, the character of the machines and the 
work they do are such as to make a dividing line between 
them appropriate. 

Mixers, refiners, and Banburys are all very much alike 
as far as bearing considerations are concerned, that is as 
regards load characteristics and general service requirements. 
Therefore, the mountings developed for them have a good 
many points in common. Figure 3 is a typical mounting 
developed for a refiner; its principal features are strength 
and simplicity. It will be noted that two double-row bear- 
ings are used at each end of the roll, so that there is suffi- 
cient area to allow for a thorough distribution of load pres- 
sures. The bearing cones are given a light fit on the shaft, 
the inner bearing against a ring that is pressed against a 
fillet. The two cones are separated by a spacing ring that 
is also given a light fit on the shaft. The cups are given a 
light press fit in the bearing housing. 

The method of locating the bearings differs on the differ- 
ent necks. On the three which carry the main driving gear 
and the two roll pinions, a spacer is inserted between the 
gear or pinion and the outer cone, so that when the gear 
or pinion is properly seated, the bearing is correctly located. 
In the case of the dead-end neck the same function is per- 
formed by a cap fitting over the end of the shaft and bolted 
on. Further means of cup location is provided by shims be- 
tween the outer closure and the housing. The closures are 
quite simple, but are designed to prevent the escape of lubri- 
cant and to exclude effectively any dust or foreign matter that 
may be present in the surrounding atmosphere. The interior 
of the housing provides space for ample lubricant storage. 
In these mountings a clearance is left between the bearing 
block and the supporting pedestal to allow for roll expan- 
sion. By virtue of this construction the roll can expand, 
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carrying the whole block with it, and there is no danger 
of binding or disturbance of the bearing adjustment. 

In the mounting developed for mixers, which is shown 
in Figure 4, the principles are the same, but the details 
vary because of the difference in the load characteristcs. 
Peak loads are greater in volume, as a rule, but the sus- 
tained loads are, if anything, lower. In this case two single- 
row bearings, of capacities calculated to withstand the 
normal operating peaks, are mounted at each end of the roll 
shaft. The cones are given a light fit on the shaft, the in- 
board ones being pressed against a sleeve, as already de- 
scribed, and a spacing ring being used to maintain the 
proper distance between them. The cups are a light fit in 
the housing, but the spacer between them is omitted; their 
relation to the cones is relied upon to hold them in position. 

The method of locating the bearings is exactly similar to 
that described in the case of the refiner mill. The closures 
in this case, especially the inner ones, are somewhat more 
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Fig. 4.—Bearing Mounting Developed for Mixing Mills 


elaborate, as extra precaution against contamination of the 
material being worked is desirable. It can be seen that the 
inner closure is equipped with a movable ring which presses 
against the felt and can be tightened down, compressing 
the felt and effectively sealing the housing against the es- 
cape of lubricant. In these mountings also a clearance is 
left between the bearing block and the supporting pedestal 
to allow for roll expansion. The reasons and results of this 
construction are the same as those described in the case of 
refiners. 

The bearing considerations for Banburys are so nearly 
similar, both in general and particular aspects, to those 
just described that a detailed discussion is hardly necessary. 
It might be said that the same attention has been given to 
the effectiveness of the closures in preventing the escape of 
lubricant, and the same provision is made for the storage 
of an adequate reserve supply. 

The statement was made earlier that the application of 
anti-friction bearings to rubber equipment possessed consider- 
able possibilities in the way of improved economy and opera- 
tion. In summarizing these advantages, the first one is the 
effect of anti-friction bearings on power consumption. 
Naturally with anti-friction bearings the friction component 
of the load is bound to be less; the question is really whether 
or not it is sufficiently lowered to result in a power saving 
that can be called a material advantage. In the case of 
mixers or refiners the reduction of friction lowers the magni- 
tude of the peak loads considerably, but, since the peaks 
are of such short duration and occur so infrequently, the 
effect on the integrated power demand may not appear par- 
ticularly impressive. However, there is this fact to be con- 
sidered. Mixers especially are usually driven in groups or 
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lines by a single motor, and the motor is usually selected 
for reasons of economy on a basis of the mean peak load. 
This means that operators have to use care to see that the 
peak times are well distributed over the different machines, 
which may easily result in slowing up production. 

With anti-friction bearing-equipped machines the maxi- 
mum peak on any line is less than any mean peak with 
plain bearing machines; consequently batches can be fed 
regardless of peak conditions. If all the loads are peak 
simultaneously, it will not distress the motor. Where 


synchronous motors are used to drive the lines, as is often. 


the case, this is an item worth considering, in view of the 
characteristics of such motors. If, on the other hand, in- 
duction motors are used, it means that only is it un- 
necessary to overpower the mill line, with consequent poor 
power factor from the motors, but smaller motors can be 
used. On the whole, with everything taken into considera- 
tion, it is safe to say that power conditions are materially 
improved. 

The greatest operating improvement, however, is the sim- 
plification of the lubrication problem. Machines of this sort 
are notoriously hard to lubricate properly when equipped 
with plain bearings. The principal difficulty seems to be 
that it is impossible to provide a lubrication system using 
oil that will assure proper lubrication of the bearings with- 
out the risk, if not the actuality, of contaminating the rubber 
with escaped oil. All sorts of schemes have been tried out 
to overcome this situation, with more or less indifferent 
success, With tapered roller bearings the trouble is remedied 
at one stroke. Such bearings lend themselves perfectly to 
grease lubrication or, if oil is preferred, to a simple circu- 
lating system that never allows the housing to become 
dangerously flooded. In other words, there is no necessity 
for forcing the lubricant between two surfaces in close con- 
tact; hence the quantity present at any one time is compara- 
tively small, and there is no back pressure tending to force 
it out of the closure. In the case of grease, of course, the 
same holds true. It is also possible to design fairly simple 
closures that are leakproof, and to utilize the space in the 
interior of the housing for a reserve storage space. The net 

















Fig. 5.—Bearing Arrangement Developed for Use on Calenders 


result is that proper lubrication is always assured, without 
a great deal of attention and without exposing the rubber 
to the danger of contamination. 

Other mechanical advantages may be dismissed briefly, 
but they have an important bearing on the matter of improved 
economy. In the first place, the anti-friction bearing mount- 
ing is rigid; therefore the rolls are held closely to any pre- 
determined setting. Secondly, the bearings do not wear ap- 
preciably over considerable periods of time, so that the neces- 
sity and expense of even infrequent bearing replacement or 
rehabilitation is eliminated. In fact all the items coming 
under the general heads of upkeep and maintenance are, if 
not totally abolished, greatly reduced. As a result of every 
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thing, the overall cost of milling and refining is subjected 
to a heavy cut, and production is therefore correspondingly 
increased. 

In developing a mounting for calenders, bearing engi- 
neers were handicapped to some extent by inability to de- 
termine actual load conditions by either of the methods out- 
lined. It is impossible, owing to the construction of the 
machines, to insert either the Brinnell plates or the hy- 
draulic cylinder. Instead they were forced to depend upon 
calculated loads, which, however, was not so incomplete a 
basis as it might seem, because the loads are not subject to 
the fluctuations found in mills. The bearing mounting 
shown in Figure 5 was therefore developed on a basis of 
calculated loads. Four rows of rollers are mounted 
at each end of the roll shaft, so that the pressures are 
thoroughly distributed. The cones are given a loose fit on 
the neck, and spacers accurately ground to size are placed 
between them. The cups are pressed into the housing and 
are also separated by a spacer. The whole assembly is 
located by a split ring which fits into a slot machined in the 
neck. The outer surface of the ring is threaded to receive 
a solid ring that screws over it, locking the whole assembly 
in place. 

Since the prevention of lubricant leakage, especially 
from the side of the housing toward the rolls, is of great 
importance, the inner closures are quite elaborate. The in- 
terior section consists of a machined forging press fitted on 
the shaft and so shaped as to have a vertical slot on the inner 
face. The housing is provided with a projection, or rib, 
which extends into the slot. The lower face of the projection 
is grooved, and a felt ring on the vertical face makes a rub- 
bing contact with the inner face of the slot, or recess, in 
the forging. This construction absolutely prevents the escape 
of any lubricant. The outer closure is comparatively simple, 
consisting of annular grooves in the closure plate and a felt 
ring at the outer edge. As the felt wears, it may be com- 
pressed by screwing in the follower, which is prevented from 
backing out by a simple lock-nut. 

The advantages of anti-friction bearings in the case of 
calenders closely parallel those outlined in the case of mills 
or refiners. A material overall saving of power is due to 
the reduction of the friction component of the load. As a 
result, since such machines are usually individually driven, 
a motor of lower HP rating can be used, with a consequent 
saving in the initial investment as well as in the power 
consumed. As is the case with mills, however, one of the 
most important improvements is the simplification of the 
lubrication problem. There is absolutely no danger of con- 
tamination of the material from lubricant, either by creepage 
along the roll or for any other reason. Furthermore, proper 
lubrication is permanently assured without dependence on 
more or less complicated sight feed or other oiling systems. 
There is also a material reduction in everything included 
under the heads of maintenance and upkeep expense. An 
additional factor worthy of consideration is the effect of 
the bearings on the product itself. The anti-friction bear- 
ing not only holds the rolls rigidly to predetermined set- 
tings but is not subject to wear, so that this quality is per- 
manent. As a consequence, the gage of the finished product 
is uniform, and this uniformity is never affected by the 
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Fig. 6.—Detail of Calender Mounting Showing Types of 
Closures Used 
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length of time the machine has been in service. So the vol- 
ume of production is increased by the elimination of rejects 
from non-uniform gages as well as those caused by oil con- 
tamination. 

On the whole, then, the anti-friction bearing offers de- 
cided possibilities as applied to heavy duty equipment. Of 
course its benefits will be more distinctly felt iu proportion 
to the extent to which a policy of complete anti-frictioniza- 
tion is followed. In other words, they will be greater if 
the pillow-blocks supporting mill-line shafts or the gear 
drives of calenders, for example, are furnished with anti- 
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friction bearings. It is quite a simple matter to equip them 
thus. In the former instance several makes of anti-friction 
pillow-blocks eminently suited for this purpose are on the 
market. In the case of calender gear and pinion shafts, 
mountings have been developed that have operated perfectly 
in similar service. In fact it is difficult to name any sort 
of equipment used in rubber making, whether it be motors, 
conveyers, or light duty machines of any sort, that cannot 
be furnished completely anti-frictionized. Considering the 
effect of such equipment on overall operating costs, its ap- 
plication in almost any case is well worth investigation. 





Predicting Abrasive Life of Rubber 


Report of SubCommittee of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products A. S. T. M. 


NUMBER of interesting investigations have been un- 
der way to develop a test method that will enable labora- 
tories to predict the life of rubber products in abrasive 
service. At the same time abrasive wear in service has been 
studied, the committee limiting this part of the investigation 
for the time being to the abrasive action on pneumatic tire 
treads. 
Table 1 lists the compounds chosen, and Table 2 gives 
the service results obtained by five laboratories. 
TABLE 1 


Test Compounds 





Compound number—————, 
5 6 8 9 10 


ee ee ee Pn ry ear ys 50 50 40 30 50 
DP RENEE Do naan cre sek becsen. oats 50 50 40 30 50 
m= > T. G. 1.25 1.25 1.12 1.0 0.45 
Pe osc veues 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
<X Red zinc « 2 182 182 182 18.2 
Micromex ...... 4 640 37.5 35 40 
Stearic acid, 2 2 2 2 
Medium pine tar 2 2 2 2 





Whole tire reclaim (Philadelp 
MER 46., MO: BOO). acs kcsnesbacus. os a bE 66 i. 
Laboratory cure, 60 min, at 40 Ibs. Tire cure, 15 min. rise, 75 min. at 

40 lbs 
Compound: 5. Low 

Second-grade tread; 9. 





abrasion standard; 6. High abrasion standard; 8. 
Third-grade tread; 10. Undercured tread. 

All of the compounds except 10 were cured more tightly 
than the general practice, and this may have caused some of 
the relative results to be different from those expected. 





TABLE 2 

Abrasion Resistance as Determined by Tire Tests 
-————Compound number———— 
Laboratory 5 6 8 9 10 
Ea eben eM kbe tees Cancun hal eke 100 103 56 52 124 
(See oL se caw cicn bak eat ee Gee h ee 100 89 76 41 103 
Dh stostbsathegusaceseredekunpebuun 100 85 71 52 88 
Dc adpinwe tes on eo o0s 6000 nestor ss» 100 98 80 71 99 
By eaeeendnesauneh bakekoeusek eked 100 102 79 60 98 
Eee CP er ery er eee 100 95 72 55 102 
BD eRe OEE Mca St leans bs hea 100 99 72 62 167 


The abrasion resistance of Compound 5 was arbitrarily 
set at 100. The service tests were made by The Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (England), The Fisk Rubber Co., The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., The Miller Rubber Co., and The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

These results show that the checks on tire tests are no 
better than the checks previously reported on laboratory 
tests’; for example, one laboratory obtained 56 for Com- 
pound 8 and another obtained 80. Similarly two so-called 
checks on Compound 10 were 88 and 124. It was especially 
interesting that the undercured Compound 10 gave as good 
abrasion resistance as the more tightly cured compounds. In 
fact during the winter, when cold stiffened the undercured 
compound, it gave better results than the other compounds. 


1Inp1a RuBBEeR Wortp, Vol. 74, p. 266, August 1, 1926. 


The variation in results was probably due to differences in 
the preparation of the compounds. 

There apparently is considerable variation in the abra- 
sion resistance of different batches of the same compound. 
In order to eliminate this difficulty, a piece of the tread was 
press cured at the same time that the tire was being cured 
and the abrasion resistance was determined by the laboratory. 

Table 3 shows fair agreement between these laboratory 
tests with the corresponding service tests. 


TABLE 3 


Direct Comparison ot Laboratory Tests with Service Tests 


7-————_Compound number————, 

5 6 8 10 

Dunlop MiACRING BESS sc oics oo sis sive scans 100 76 68 62 100 
Corresponding service test .............. 100 85 71 52 88 
N. J. Z. Co, machine (6 Hits) ...6<000c00% 100 117 87 67 86 


Corresponding service test .............. 100 102 79 60 98 


A comparison of service tests with machine tests that gave 
unusually close agreement is arranged in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of Laboratory with Service Tests 
’ (6 lifts) 

Estimated Grasselli N. J. Z. ws 
_ Stock road service machine machine machine 
iter SiGe 2555065 case ee<ce 100 100 100 100 
EMER PRUNES ae) casa bine 91 90 98 88 
CO. SERN ony osc os ou oe aow es 59 54 61 67 
BD Ay ERMAN 8 ibis win isseorasna sid ce 46 47 60 


41 
(Net the stocks listed in Table 1) 


The committee is indebted to E. W. Fuller of The Fisk 
Rubber Co. for the data in Table 4, which was obtained on 
a different series of stocks from those listed in Table 1. The 
laboratory tests were made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., The Fisk Rubber Co., and The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

The column headed Estimated Road Service represents the 
average values of considerable experience with the four 
stocks. For the correlation between machine tests and service 
tests té have been so satisfactory, it is evident that the stock 
used for the laboratory tests must have been representative 
of the average used for the road tests. The laboratory agree- 
ment was also quite satisfactory between the three machines 
investigated. 

All of the abrasion tests that have been investigated have 
been relative tests and have reported the test sample in 
terms of a standard. It would be desirable to eliminate the 
standard, and the committee will welcome suggestions as to 
how it may be eliminated. In accumulating information with 
this thought in mind, the committee plan for the next step 
to make a series of hardness and tear tests, using the recog- 
nized methods. 


Committee : 
Haran A, DEPEW . F. CRANoR H. R. Tutes 
Chairman R. P. Dinsmore H. B. UnpERwoop 
J. B. Bennett STANLEY KRALL P. T, WorMELEY 


A. W. CarPENTER 


C. S. REEVE C. H. Zreme 
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Uses of ‘Rubber Latex 


Continued from 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 


October 1, 1929 
L: U. S. Patent No. 1,476,374, Shep- 








pard and Eberlin, December 4, 1923, 

for electrodeposition of rubber coatings 
it is stated that the electrodeposition of 
rubber from emulsions thereof can be car- 
ried out upon porous non-conducting ob- 
jects, such as wood, for example, by im- 
pregnating them with solutions of electro- 
lytes. This principle is of general applica- 
bility to all porous objects of non-conduct- 
ing materials, such as cloth and similar 
fabrics. 











































































































Electrodeposition of Latex 


The electrodeposition of latex on fabric 

is illustrated in U. S. Patent No. 1,589,- 
325, dated June 15, 1926, to Sheppard and Beal. Refer- 
ring to the accompanying illustration, the porous non-con- 
ducting material, say a cotton cloth, such as is commonly 
used for the preparation of waterproof rubberized sheets, is 
unwound from the roll on the right of the apparatus and 
passed through a bath for removing anti-wetting substances. 
It may be conveniently led beneath a roller which keeps it 
properly immersed. At the top of the tank are guide and 
squeezing rollers. An alkaline degreasing bath of a 5 per 
cent aqueous solution of sodium sulphite is used. The ex- 
cess of degreasing solution is squeezed out of the fabric by 
the rollers, and the fabric then passes through the second 
and third tanks from the right in which it is washed by 
water. Between each tank and the next are located addi- 
tional guide and squeeze rollers. 

After having been freed from anti-wetting substances and 
having been thoroughly washed, the cloth next passes into 
the bath of size. It may be held below the solution by a 
lower roller similar to the rolls in the previous tanks. The 
cloth then passes up between the guide and squeeze rollers 
and over the farther guide roller. 

For a heavy proofing on thin fabrics a somewhat viscous 
size is used such as a 10 to 15 per cent starch solution at 
160 to 180° F., or a 5 to 10 per cent glue solution, or a 
.5 to 1 per cent solution of agar-agar. The sizing material 
enters into the pores or openings in the fabric, or other por- 
ous non-conducting material, and improves the smoothness 
of the coating which is electrodeposited. These sizes may be 
varied in acidity from almost neutral to say pHs, the most 
useful range being pH values greater than 3 and less than 
7. The initial acidity of the size assists greatly the ‘‘strik- 
ing” or initial deposit of the particles from the emulsion 
upon the fibers and in the pores of the fabric. This is 
probably due to a slight coagulating effect. Moreover, the 
acidity of the size has the further advantage of preventing 
the rubber particles from passing entirely through the fabric 
and onto the metal anode. 

The properly sized fabric next passes over the surface of 
an anode in the electroplating bath of rubber emulsion. For 
such anode the large rotary metallic drum shown at the 
left in the illustration is used. Suitable cooperating cathodes 
are also provided. In any event the sized fabric passes ad- 





United States Patent No. 1,589,325 


jacent the anode in the path of the current. The bath from 
which the rubber is electrodeposited is an aqueous emulsion 
of latex disclosed in Patent No. 1,476,374. 


Cork-Rubber Composition for Shoe Soles 


According to U. S. Patent No. 1,591,018, dated July 6, 
1926, to Cutler, latex is thickened somewhat by elimination 
of a portion of its watery content so that in the thickened 
latex the rubber content is increased from the usual 35 
per cent or thereabouts to about 60 per cent. Into the thick- 
ened latex there is then mixed the granulated cork, the par- 
ticles of which are completely covered by or included in the 
latex. The mixture is then placed in molds for shoe soles, 
and is subjected therein to considerable pressure, say about 
2,000 pounds to the square inch. 


Artificial Gut 


A substitute for gut is made in the process disclosed in 
U.S. Patent No. 1,597,860, dated August 31, 1926, to Mau- 
rice and Frost, as follows: A number of threads of natural 
silk are treated with a solution of gelatinous substance and 
rubber latex, twisted together and hardened or rendered 
water-resisting by formaldehyde chrome alum or the like, 
either with or without vulcanizing. A bath is prepared of a 
solution of gelatine, glue, casein, albuminoids, or the like 
with which is incorporated rubber latex in a fluid state con- 
taining 25 to 32 per cent of rubber. As an example: Gela- 
tine 3 to 6 ounces; water 1 quart, heated until dissolved; 
rubber latex (25 to 30 per cent) 2 to 6 quarts, slowly added 
and stirred until incorporated. 

A number of threads of natural silk, after being de- 
gummed, (the number of ends or threads depending on the 
thickness of string required,) are drawn or passed or im- 
mersed into the bath at a temperature of about 120° to 140° 
F. until saturated and then twisted together. The twisting 
of the ends or threads may be effected as they are drawn 
through the bath or after they leave the bath when partially 
dry but while sufficient of the solution adheres to them to 
cause them to stick together. Any excess of the gelatine- 
latex solution may be wiped off and the strings allowed to 
dry. 

The strings either before or after they have been dried 
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are treated with a solution of formaldehyde, chrome alum to 
harden them or render them water-resisting either by pass- 
ing them through a solution or spraying it upon them. The 
strings of artificial gut so produced may be vulcanized, if 
desired, by any suitable vulcanizing process such as by 
applying a vulcanizer to the gelatine-latex solution. If 
colored strings are required, the degummed silk or other 
fibers are dyed to the required shade previous to the treat- 
ment described in the above invention. 


Molded Articles ffom Latex 


According to U. S. Patent No. 1,634,293, dated July 5, 
1927, to Loomis and Stump, articles may be molded from 
latex and a filler. A mixture of wood flour, zinc oxide, or 
other rubber filler together with the sulphur necessary for 
the vulcanization of the rubber is suspended in water. Along 
with the filler a catalyst as thiocarbonalide is added if a 
hot molding is to be accomplished, this catalyst being 
omitted if the molded article is to be cold cured. Sufficient 
water is added to insure the mass being in suspension in 
water, and to this a quantity of latex is introduced. The 
resultant mixture is constantly agitated while a suitable 
coagulant is added in amount to partially coagulate or ag- 
glomerate the colloidal particles. ‘The amount of the coagu- 
lation is sufficient, and preferably only sufficient to break 
the suspension and cause the filler and the coagulated ma- 
terial to precipitate or settle out. 

If the proportions of the various ingredients have been 
properly chosen, the settling out or precipitating of the 
material will not produce or form the solid mass char- 
acteristic of coagulated rubber but will produce a granulated 
or flaky condition. The water is then drained off and the 
material dried at a low temperature. Thereafter it may be 
hot molded and vulcanized. 

An example of a mixture is as follows: wood flour, 15 
gms.; zinc oxide or clay, 15 gms.; rubber latex, 36 per cent 
rubber, 10 c. c.; sulphur, 5 per cent of rubber used; cata- 
lyst (mild and incapable of so-called cold cure); water 700 
c. c. This mixture gives about a 10 per cent rubber con- 
tent in the material, and it has been discovered that with 
such a low percentage of rubber firm, tough materials will 
be molded. 

Cold molding may be accomplished by omitting the cata- 
lyst from the above formula and moistening the proper ma- 
terial with a small amount of organic solvent containing a 
catalyst in solution. For cold curing, a condensation product 
of carbon bisulphide, such as tetra methyl, thiruam disul- 
phide, etc., may be employed and the cold curing proceeded 
with in the ordinary manner. The material in either event, 
after being dried, has the form of a dry, flaky powder 
readily handled and easily molded. 


Aircraft Covering 


It has been found that a film produced from a mixture 
of viscose and latex has a very high resistance to the pas- 
sage of gases. Such material can be produced either in 
large sheets or spread directly on cloth in a manner similar 
to that in which rubber is applied. 

The following example illustrates the method of preparing 
gas impermeable fabrics from a mixture of viscose and latex 
as given in U. S. Patent No. 1,665,500. Dissolve 0.29 gms. 
of tetramethyl thiuram disulphide in 15 c. c. of acetone. 
Add this solution quickly to 400 c. c., of water at 20° C. 
This is immediately followed by the addition, with vigorous 
agitation, of 70 gms. of rubber latex containing 40 per cent 
of solid matter. It is essential that this operation be very 
quickly carried out in order to prevent the coagulation of the 
first substance added. Three gms. of zinc sulphate, dissolved 
in 10 c. c. of water, are treated with 7 c. c. of ammonia 
water containing 29 per cent of ammonia. The white precipi- 
tate which is formed at first should be completely redis- 
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solved before proceeding further. This solution is then added 
to the latex solution above, agitating well. Two hundred and 
fifty gms. of viscose are then added to this mixture and 
stirred well until a homogeneous solution results. 

In order to prepare a gas impermeable flexible fabric from 
the viscose-latex mixture, the fabric is first sized with a 
suitable gelatine or glue adhesive for the viscose-latex film 
that is later built upon it. The viscose-latex mixture, 
prepared as outlined above, is then spread upon the sized 
fabric, a total of eight to fifteen coats being spread, depending 
upon the impermeability and weight desired. Each coat is 
dried by passing a current of air at a temperature of 40° C. 
over its surface before the application of the next coat. 
When the last coat is dry, the fabric is passed through a bath 
composed of an aqueous solution containing 25 per cent 
magnesium sulphate at a temperature of 30° to 40° C. 
The duration of this procedure depends upon the exact 
temperature used, the fabric being left in this bath until it 
acquires a uniform tan color. It is then passed through a 
bath containing a 2 per cent aqueous solution of sodium 
bisulphite until it becomes white in color. After this it is 
washed with cold water to remove water soluble salts and 
passed through a bath containing 15 per cent of glycerin by 
volume. The fabric is then allowed to drain and dry. The 
fabric thus obtained is light in weight and virtually imper- 
meable to gases. 


Abrasive Articles 


Abrasive articles are ordinarily made of granules of an 
abrasive such as carborundum, emery, alundum, etc., bonded 
together with hard rubber frequently used as a_ binder. 
Rubber in this relation has many advantages and some 
disadvantages. In bonding with rubber on the mill, the 
abrasive grains are shattered and comminuted to some extent 
in the long work on the mill necessary to secure even distri- 
bution of the desirable small proportions of binder 

U. S. Patent No. 1,668,439, dated May 1, 1928, to Wes- 
cott, gives a method of making a silicon carbide wheel bonded 
with rubber carrying an asbestos reenforcement, 1,000 parts 
of granular abrasive, which may be in one or in two sizes, 
are mixed with 25 parts of good commercial asbestos and 
100 parts of sulphur; the mixing may be either dry or wet. 
In the latter event about 200 parts of water may be used. 
The quantity of sulphur indicated is for making a hard cured 
final product. This mixture is next formed into a dough 
with diluted latex, containing a protective colloid to prevent 
coagulation occurring during incorporation. In this distri- 
bution the asbestos aids by a sort of wick action and it 
moreover holds the latex in place during drying. The best 
protective colloid for this purpose is that proposed by Day, 
being hemoglobin, or the “red end” of blood as separated 
from the serum in a liquid separator. For the quantities 
and materials so far specified use 100 parts of rubber which 
can be furnished by 300 parts by weight of commercial 30 
per cent latex, dissolving in it 25 parts (dry basis) hemo- 
globin. The dough is shaped into the desired article in any 
convenient way; it may be extruded as rods, rolled into 
sheets, etc. 

The molded article is next dried at a low temperature; 
this is best done in vacuo at a shelf temperature, toward the 
end of the drying, not exceeding 150° F. Under these 
conditions the water evaporates, leaving a porous article of 
the proper shape containing films of gelled rubber. This 
article is compacted under heavy pressure while still warm, 
giving the final shape and dimensions desired. Under 
pressure the clean cellular rubber surfaces weld together. 
The article is now cured or vulcanized, using the ordinary 
means and methods. Where the initial shape is a ‘rod or 
tube, disks may be cut from it at any stage in the operation; 
and the same is true of sheets. Cutting after drying and 
before compaction is generally best. (To be concluded.) 
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Progress in the Use of Rubber Linings 
for Acid Leaching Tanks 


HARLAN A. DEPEW’ 


N a previous technical paper,? Lewis and the author 
| gave data regarding the resistance to acids and aikalies 
of a number of compounds containing different pig- 
ments both at room temperature and at 70° C., together with 
the details of lining a large leaching tank with rubber, to 
hold 20 to 25° Beaumé sulphuric acid at 60 to 70° C. It 
was then shown that acid soluble pigments were suitable 
and often desirable for compounding the rubber. ‘This has 
been recognized by at least two important laboratories which 
compound zinc oxide in acid resistant stocks. 

The lining described in the previous paper failed in 
eighteen months and the subsequent lining did about the 
same. On the other hand, a lining in a tank kept at room 
temperature containing no corrosive liquids is in perfect con- 
dition after two years’ service. Examination of the failed 
linings showed that the failure occurred near the surface of 
the liquid where the oxygen of the air could attack it at a 
high temperature. Below the surface of the liquid the 
amount of oxygen that reached the rubber was relatively 
small, and above the surface of the liquid the temperature 
was reduced to a point where the destruction was much 
slower. The failure near the top of the tank along the line 
of the surface of the liquid was probably accentuated by a 
slight strain in the rubber due to the weight of the lining 
below it. Attempts had been made to nail the lining to the 
tank at close intervals and thereby distribute the weight, but 
this was only partially successful. 

The tank was relined about five months ago and at the 
present time shows no sign of deterioration even on the sur- 
face, and the improvement in the lining appears great 
enough to warrant presenting this paper and thus to enable 
rubber technologists who are faced with similar problems to 
take advantage of this work. The compound chosen con- 
tained about 50 per cent by weight of Kadox, as in the earlier 
linings; about 2 per cent of sulphur was used, and 1 per cent 
of stearic acid was added to improve the calendering. A 
14-ounce duck was frictioned and skimmed on both sides. 


1 Research Division, New Jersey Zinc ‘Co., Palmerton, Pa. 
2 Inpt4 RusBBeR Wort-p, ec. 1, 1926, pp. 129-31. 


The interior of the tank was cemented, using a cement made 
by dissolving some of the compound in benzene. After dry- 
ing, it was painted with a 10 per cent solution of a liquid 
ultra-accelerator dissolved in gasoline. The workmen used 
gas-masks connected with outside air while doing the paint- 
ing. Upon drying, the rubber coated fabric was placed on 
the wall of the tank in vertical strips and brought around 
and over the top for five or six inches. See cross-sectiona] 
view of the linings. The surface was painted with the liquid 
ultra-accelerator. Horizontal wooden hoops, 4 inches wide 
by 7-inch thick, were then placed about 28 inches apart in- 
side the tank and bolted fast through the tank, thereby hold- 
ing the lining tightly in place. These were also covered with 
the rubberized fabric and painted with liquid accelerator. 
Thin calendered strips of rubber compound, about % of an 
inch thick, were laid vertically upon the cloth with the laps 
staggered to avoid the cloth laps. The rubber surface was 
painted with liquid accelerator and another layer of rubber 
was rolled down on top of it, which was also painted with 
liquid accelerator. After standing for a few hours to allow 
the gasoline to evaporate, the tank was filled with water 
and vulcanized by bubbling live steam through the water 
over night. 

The use of high-powered accelerators is essential for tank 
linings that are cured with hot water, and the method of 
painting a liquid accelerator on the rubber surface marks a 
decided advance, since all troubles from scorching and set- 
up in storage are thus eliminated. The accelerator migrates 
through the rubber and gives a uniform cure for ;,-inch. 
Accordingly, if the plies do not exceed %-inch in thickness, 
the uniformity of cure will be satisfactory. 

It was pointed out in the former paper that although 
hydrochloric acid leached some of the zinc oxide from the 
rubber, the lining retained considerable strength. A tank 
for concentrated hydrochloric acid at outdoor temperature 
was lined six months ago without using antioxidants or the 
inside hoop construction, and has shown no evidence of de- 
terioration up to the present time. Acknowledgment is due 
to E. G. Snyder, who superintended the installation. 
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Mountings for 
Electric Conductors 


Rubber Shock Insulation for Supporting 
Electric Power and Other Cables 


ULCANIZED rubber has been applied with notable suc- 

cess for absorbing vibrations on vehicles, as machinery 
supports and in various other services. Rubber shock ab- 
sorbers are now being applied for cushioning the vibrations 
incident to the support of electric wires and cables on towers, 
masts, poles, etc. 

The object is to provide a mounting for conductors, which 
does not injure the wire, and to secure means for supporting 
the wire from a cross-arm in a manner to prevent breakage 
of the wire due to continual hoisting and bending at the 
point of support. 

Above a certain voltage aluminum is an efficient and 
preferred conveying metal for high tension current, as it 
weighs less than copper wire of the same diameter and 
length. 

Where mountings for electrical conductors are suspended 
from a system of poles or other means, which suitably resist 
the elements and carry the wires at a desired height, wires 
so mounted are subject to chafing and vibration caused by 
windage, temperature changes, pole vibration, and changes 
in temperature of the wire itself due to variations of current, 
etc. Also, it is found that the jacket or outer surface of the 
wire becomes greatly injured, especially if it is a softer 
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a skirted ceramic electric insulator of the ordinary type. 

Figure 2 shows two views of a split housing of metal and 
its accompanying split ring of rubber. Through the latter 
the electric cable is passed and closely held by the four bolts 
that secure the housing and ring together. This combination 
support for low tension wires is attached to the cross-arm on 
the line pole by two lag screws. 

In such supports as these, electric lines are held with the 
minimum of damage due to vibration arising from exposure 
to the wind, weather, or other causes. 





Engine Roughness Is of Two Kinds 


That there may be some misunderstanding as to what is 
meant by engine roughness, not only among laymen, but 
engineers as well, was stated by J. H. Hunt, of the General 
Motors Corp., at a recent Detroit Section meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. The disturbance coming 
from a too rapid rate of pressure rise during the process of 
combustion, said Mr. Hunt, is an entirely different phenome- 
non than that which has ordinarily been spoken of as en- 
gine roughness in the past, meaning a disturbance resulting 
from uneven firing in the different cylinders. This latter kind 
of roughness is usually caused by defective distribution or 
mechanical disturbances caused by imperfect balance, insuf- 
ficient rigidity of parts, and similar defects. The roughness 
from insufficient rigidity is closest to the roughness from 
improper combustion. 

It seems very doubtful if rubber mounting and the use of 
rubber in the clutch connections and universal joints can be 
expected to suppress all of the results of roughness due to 
combustion effects, according to Mr. Hunt. Too large a 
proportion of the evidence of this roughness reaches us 
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Fig. 1—Support for High Tension Cables 


metal, such as aluminum that is strengthened by a steel core. 

It is desirable to hold the wires at their points of support 
with great delicacy, in order to prevent breakage in the lines 
due to the continual stresses and strains imposed. 

The accompanying illustrations indicate two methods of 
construction of shock insulated line supports for electric 
cables as suspended upon poles. The first is designed for 
insulating high tension cables and is represented in two 
views that are shown in Figure I. In this case the cable is 
supported in a split rubber ring with the housing suspended, 
in turn, between a pair of rubber insulators bolted and com- 
pressed within a special fitting attached to the lower end of 


1The Rubber Shock Insulator Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fig. 2—Support for Low Tension Wires 


through the ear by means of an air path from the engine. 
To eliminate the evidence of roughness by methods of mount- 
ing would be much the same as to try to eliminate detonation 
in the same way. 





Caustic Soda Consumption in Reclaiming 


Caustic soda is consumed by an extensive list of indus- 
tries. In view of its general use the price of the material 
fluctuates with rise and fall of industrial activity. In a list 
of eleven industries that are large consumers of caustic soda, 
the reclaiming of rubber stood seventh at 17,000 and 30,000 
tons in 1925 and 1926, respectively, and eighth at 31,000 
tons in 1927, a gain of 82 per cent over 1925. 
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Akron Group 


The 1929 fall meeting of the Akron Rubber Group of 
the A. C. S. was held on Monday evening, October 14, at 
the Knights of Columbus Hall, 282 W. Market St., Akron, 
QO. Dinner was served at 6:30 by the restaurant staff of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. About 350 attended, representing 
members of practically all the engineering professions con- 
nected with the rubber industry. 

Several out of town visitors were present, including Dr. 
Ernst A. Hauser, of Frankfurt, Germany, who addressed the 
gathering and extended also a very cordial invitation to 
attend the meeting of the Society of German Chemists to 
be held early in June in Frankfurt. 

K. D. Smith, of Goodrich, introduced the three speakers 
on the program, the first of whom was Clarence Moore, of 
the Firestone Steel Products. The subject of his paper was 
rims. By use of the lantern he showed views and gave di- 
mensions of all present types of rims. In all cases where 
a change of rim is contemplated, it was suggested that the 
only sure way of obtaining the correct size was upon con- 
sultation with the Tire & Rim Association. This association 
operates service stations where information may be obtained 
to aid the motorist in changing from one type of rim to 
another on any particular type of wheel. Lack of standardi- 
zation in wheels has complicated the problem of designing 
rims and has made necessary a large number of special 
mountings. 

The second paper was presented by V. L. Smithers, of 
Smithers & Co. Three types of tires were shown which 
were representative of all kinds found on the market. Judg- 
ing from cross-section views, the three types are: 1, high 
type; 2, round type; and 3, squatty type. The distortion 
of the contour when the internal pressure was increased 
from five to thirty-five pounds was least with the squatty 
type although the high type appeared more massive and 
rugged. The tendency, until recently, has been to make 
flatter treads by raising the tread shoulders, but at present 
this tendency is being reversed. Views of the contact im- 
pression between the tread and the road show that the flatter 
tread has a large contact area and the load is sustained 
as much at the tread shoulder as it is at the crown. 

The third and final paper was presented by J. C. Sproull, 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., on the subject of testing the 
finished tire. As a preliminary test, the indoor test machine 
gives results, which although not always in accord with 
actual road test, indicate the advisability of continuing 
further tests on the tire under consideration. The indoor 
machine, as reported, was of the external drum type and 
revolved at a speed equivalent to thirty miles per hour. 
‘The surface of the drum had grooves 2/10-inch deep and 
1/2-inch apart; it also had three obstructions equally spaced 
over which the tires have to pass. For a 32 by 6, 8-ply tire, 
the average life is three days at thirty miles per hour. The 
outdoor test is a better indicator of the value of a tire because 
in this test the effects of weather and road conditions are 
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taken into consideration. Outdoor testing, however, may cost 
as much as fifty times that of indoor testing. 

The next meeting of the group will be held early in De- 
cember. Election of officers will then take place. 





Chicago Group 


The newly organized Chicago Group of the Rubber 
Division, American Chemical Society, held its first meeting 
on Friday evening, October 25, 1929, at the City Club, 
Chicago, IIl., at the same time as the meeting of the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical Society. Following the 
dinner served in the main dining-room, the Rubber Group 
adjourned to the grill room to hear three papers on the topic 
of “General Factory Problems.” These were presented by 
R. Kinsley, Assistant Superintendent, Dryden Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Dr. H. B. Underwood, Chief Chemist, Ajax 
Rubber Co, Inc., Racine, Wis., and Dr. R. E. Cartlidge, 
Chief Chemist, Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Akron, O. 


Rubber Division Officers 

The following officers of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society were elected for the ensuing year 
at the meeting held at Atlantic City on September 25 and 26, 
1929. 

Chairman, Stanley Krall, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

Vice Chairman, H. A. Winklemann, Philadelphia Rubber 
Works, Akron, O. 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Simmons, University of Akron, 
Akron, O. 

Sergeant at Arms, E. R. Bridgwater, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, W. A. Gibbons, United 
States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.; N. A. Shepard, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; Arnold H. Smith, Rubber 
Service Laboratories, Akron, O.; L. B. Sebrell, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; Ira Williams, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 








New Rubber Latex Process 


An inventor in British Malaya has been experimenting 
with a new process for preparing sheet rubber from liquid 
latex, which might possibly be adapted to the manufacture 
of rubber gloves and similar products requiring durability, 
high tensile strength, and elasticity. 

In this process a special coagulant is added to the diluted 
latex which is then spread in a thin layer on a sheet of 
glass. It is allowed to coagulate slowly and results in a 
thin, transparent sheet of high tensile strength and elasticity. 
The inventor claims that this rubber has exceptional keeping 
qualities, and states that he has samples two years old which 
are in nearly as good condition as newly prepared sheet 
rubber. 
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The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 

HE permanent closing on November 1, 1929, of 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s plant at Malden, 

Mass., terminated production by one of the larg- 
est and oldest rubber shoe companies in New England. 
This company was founded and rose to preeminence in its 
field during the last half of the nineteenth century under 
the management and virtual ownership of the late Elisha 
Slade Converse. 

The rise, leadership, and decline of this famous com- 
pany span seventy-six years from 1853 to 1929 in three 
approximately equal periods of a quarter of a century 
each. 

The commanding position of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
product of 
twenty-five 
succeeding 


Co., when rubber footwear was the leading 
the rubber industry, was established in the 
years following its founding. Early in the 
period of continued growth and prosperity manufacturing 
facilities were increased by the erection of the Melrose 
plant, increasing production to a maximum of 53,000 pairs 
per day, and the company became noted for the quality, 
style, and fit of its goods. 

When the company was merged with broader rubber 
interests, the period of its independent prosperity ceased. 
Consolidation by elimination became the continuing pro- 
gram, the better to meet intensifying competition. Re- 
newed evidence of its meaning is now seen in the fatality 
that has recently befallen a number of famous old estab- 
lished plants in several divisions of the rubber industry. 
While such eliminations are deplorable in their local effect, 
obsolescence and failure to manufacture profitably at full 
capacity is the rule that determines the selection and fate 
of industrial plants in their competitive effort to pay 
dividends. 

ee SR. SK 

More Development Engineers 

ONFUSING observation and _ experimentation, 

many small rubber manufacturing concerns often 

make the mistake of carrying on expensive, time- 
consuming research work that can |] 2 conducted satis- 
factorily only by very large establishments. The efforts 
and outlay expended in pursuing perhaps some will-o’-the- 
wisp might bring an early and substantial return if de- 
voted simply to a practical application of knowledge 
already provided. The far-range enterprise of great con- 
cerns in making extensive or intensive scientific investi- 
gations that may ultimately have productive value may 


be admirable, but small concerns which cannot afford to 
take long chances might better interest themselves only 
in the utilization of research data, of which an abundance 
nas been published, as they might also avail themselves to 
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a greater extent of the problem-solving service freely of- 
fered by the makers of rubber compounding materials. 

In other words, what is needed is more development 
engineers than research workers. True, the research 
worker may some time win the plaudits of the savants, 
but the qualified development engineer may make the 
cash register ring much sooner. To succeed he should 
have mechanical ingenuity, be familiar with general 
physics and development technique, and he will be more 
efficient if he knows at least the fundamentals of various 
engineering branches. The combination may seem ex- 
acting, but it is safe to say that many with such equipment 
will be available when there is real demand for their 
services. 
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Millionaires Among Molecules 


ARLY guesses as to rubber’s molecular weight 

were modest compared with recent measurements. 

All data hitherto obtained had indicated some ex- 
traordinary figure, but when the suggestion was made a 
few months ago that it was about 32,000, many thought 
that the limit had been reached. Now come the German 
investigators, Meyer and Mark, citing precise determina- 
tions on X-ray diffraction patterns of stretched rubber, 
and giving caoutchouc a molecular weight that may range 
from 150,000 to nearly 400,000. Yet high as this is, it is 
thought that the puzzling rubber hydro-carbon particle 
may even be outdone by that of gutta percha. Kirchhof, 
in trying to account for the latter’s peculiar behavior in 
ultra-violet light when compared with rubber, says that 
the phenomenon can be attributed only to the higher state 
of polymerization of gutta percha. Further research may 
even put the latter molecule in the millionaire class, with 
rubber rating as a close second in the small coterie of 
molecular magnates. 
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A SCIENCE JOURNAL CITES AS AN URGENT NEED A 
dielectric superior to rubber. Insulation is at best but a 
relative term, and rubber is still unsurpassed as a practi- 
cal resistant material for high voltage. Perhaps it can be 
improved on, but the material is likely to be the same. 
Just as the conductivity of copper was bettered by getting 
the metal in a purer state through electrolysis, rubber’s 
dielectric quality may be improved in a somewhat similar 
way. Already rubber plating on wire effected through 
electro-deposition has shown a much higher insulating 
value than ordinary rubber-ccating, and research workers 
say that the end is not yet. The chances are, to para- 
phrase an advertising slogan, “When a better insulator is 
made, the rubber industry will make it.” 
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Some New Carbon Blacks ' 
W. B. WIEGAND? 


T is well known that carbon black, the 
particle diameter of which is in the 
neighborhood of 40 to 80 millimicrons, is 
highly and selectively adsorptive, slowing 
up the cure of organically accelerated rub- 
ber compounds and so necessitating larger 
dosages of accelerator. It has been gen- 
erally considered that this activity was 
inherent in its enormous specific surface. 
On this view, any abatement in adsorptive 
activity would require a coarsening of par- 
ticle structure which would simultaneously 
reduce the reenforcement of rubber. 
Clearly, the solution of the problem re- 
quired a change in the intensity factor of 
surface energy, leaving the capacity factor 
intact. Differently expressed, it required 
the elimination of the selective adsorption 
of carbon black for organic accelerators. 
It is desired at this time to give a brief 
description of some new varieties of carbon 
black already in small scale commercial 
production, which meet the above require- 
ments. Reference will be made to two 
grades of the new carbon black, which 
will be arbitrarily designated 1AA, repre- 
senting an intermediate stage of inactivity, 
and 1AAA, representing an advanced 
stage where adsorptive activity for accelera- 
tors in rubber is practically eliminated. 


PROPERTIES IN RUBBER 
Illustration of Possible Accelerator 
Economies 


(1) Guanidine Type 
RuspperR M1xinc (A) 








Peer Tere Pree Pree Teen 93 
Standard carbon black (Micronex)....... 35 
Pe NC. opie c6 dis 0% ossr8 3s segue opine 0.09 99's 3 
NE isso wee sae Selec e eee cues aqiceea i's 5 
Oo AS ER ere eee ae ener ere v% 
136% 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
(Cure 20 mins. at 40 lbs.) 
Modulus/300 600 Ibs. 
TeMEUE ... 3 4,100 Ibs. 
Elongation 700% 
CEE ee ee eT Te E Tey Tee 93 
New carbon black (1AAA) ..........0- Ko 
ON RA ees res ere oer ys 3 
RMR fongu niece ranks eae eee Reman s ees 5 , 
PO a re ac heeo see pee 55 WNORS ¥% 
136% 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
(Cure 20 mins. at 40 Ibs.) 
BEAIMEP SUS occesan es Gs os an ecwtowr 1,150 Ibs. 
NES AISI Teens ree er or err 4,500 Ibs. 
AN oo sic nis cies 20's ions pa sig ee slers 640% 


It will be noted that the accelerator dosage has 
been reduced by 50 per cent with concomitant im- 
provement in physical properties and rate of cure. 


(2) Mercapto Type 


Russper Mixinc (C) 


Smoked sheets ; 
Standard carbon black (Micronex) 


BEE Shee Shsrh eh sentak nytt 
Mercapto B.T. 
Sulpnur 








PuysicaL PROPERTIES 
(Cure 90 mins. at 20 Ibs.) 
Modulus/300 1,000 Ibs. 
PEE gakuevdateek 6 i4aReu es . 4,600 Ibs. 
IN Ss St bane en batcee ane baw e 660% 
Rupsper Mixine (D) 
Ee ee eee Cee Tt Tee 100 
New carbon black (1AAA) ..........+-- 45 
CE as 5 c00 oes seneees Paste etwas eea es 5 
| BEA Ra er a ener ere re 3 
INE acircisig e's We oluidne pase Gai eee Ow NESS 4 
NINO Tk) ~ Ee s/avincic. 0-494 o Alars eo nupebiece'd wae 0.6 
ES is Shee be o Kae bee ew Rie essen ens 2.8 
160.4 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
(Cure 75 mins. at 20 Ibs.) 
MIF IOO cows n ess sae oeeees 1,200 Ibs. 
(0s RS AE ee roe cee G INT oe 4,500 Ibs. 
PEE cacceeuh ss kent enenameaann 640% 
It will be noted that with mercapto- 


benzo-thiazole (Captax), an accelerator of 
the acid type, a reduction of 50 per cent still 
permits a shorter cure. (At the 45-minute 
cure, Mixing (D) gave a modulus of 1,025 
and a tensile of 4,100 against 625 and 3,900 
for Mixing (C) which contained twice as 
much accelerator.) 

In the above illustrations are shown pos- 
sible economies in accelerator consumption. 
By retaining the original amount of ac- 
celerator, the time of cure may be greatly 
reduced. The adoption of one or the other 
procedure in any given rubber works will 
of course depend on local conditions. 

The 1AA grade, referred to above, 
gives results broadly similar to those ob- 
tained with LAAA except that the permis- 
sible reduction in accelerator is (instead of 
one-half) about one-third. 

The general texture and milling proper- 
ties of the new blacks seem broadly in- 
distinguishable from those of standard car- 
bon black. 


Summary of Chemical and Colloidal 


Properties 
D.P.G. Ad- Mois- Volatile 

Black sorption ture Matter 
Standard (Micronex). 11% 1.7% 5.2% 
New carbori_ black 

CIRAAS scees rete 6% 0.1% 1.3% 

KOH 
Adsorp- 

Black tion Index C Hy Oz 
Standard (Micronex) 40% 96.4 63 3.0 
New carben black 

(TARAS ..05. 5: 18% 99.0 .33  .0.7 


Explanation of Terms 

D.P.G. Two grams of D.P.G. dissolved 
in 1 litre. 50 cc. shaken with 1 gram of 
carbon black, and titrated with H Cl. Re- 
sult expressed as percentage of D.P.G. 
absorbed. : 

Volatile. One gram heated for 7 minutes 
at 955°C. in covered platinum crucible. 
Loss in weight less moisture content gives 
volatile matter. 

KOH Adsorption Index. Result ex- 
pressed as reduction in electrical conduc- 


==> 
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tivity. 100 cc. of N/250 KOH solution 
shaken two hours with 2 grams ot black. 

Elementary Analysis. Determined by 
combustion, ignoring small amounts of 
nitrogen and sulphur. 


Remarks 


It will be noted that the new carbon 
black shows, concomitantly with reduced 
adsorption of accelerator, lower moisture, 
lower volatile matter, lower KOH adsorp- 
tion, higher content of pure carbon, lower 
hydrogen and lower oxygen content. 

The values for the 1AA grades are in- 
termediate. 

It is seen that the new carbon blacks are 
definitely purer than the old. It is interest- 
ing to observe that this purification has, 
contrary to experience with “adsorptive” 
carbons, been combined with a reduced, in- 
stead of increased adsorptive activity. 


Discussion 


The attainment of these new and desir- 
able properties in carbon black grew from 
the working out in the laboratory of definite 
conditions of heat treatment. The litera- 
ture abounds with conflicting statements as 
to the effect of heating carbon at various 
temperatures. Thus, for example, it is 
stated by Chaney that active carbon is not 
formed above 600°C*. Ogawa‘ states that 
with all carbons, strong heating increases 
the adsorption power for dissolved sub- 
stances. Our work would indicate that 
both of these statements are inadmissible 
as applied to carbon black. Johnson® 
has drawn attention to the improvement in 
rubber quality associated with blacks .con- 
taining low volatile matters. Carson® 
noted an improvement in vulcanization 
with heat treatment which was, however, 
accompanied by increased adsorption. 

Beaver and Keller’ stated that blacks 
high in oxygen gave inferior results in 
rubber. Kruyt® showed that the ad- 
sorption for NaOH could be reduced by 
heating to 1000°C. in vacuo or in an atmos- 
phere of COs, and that this could be re- 
versed by heating in the presence of oxygen 
at 400°C. 

It was early found in our experiments 
that the adsorptive activity, whether toward 
1Can. Chem. Met. Oct., 1929. 

“Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

3N. K. Chaney. The Activation of Carbon. 
Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 36, 91 (1919). 

‘Iwao Ogawa. Das Adsorptionsvermogen un@ 
das elektrische Verhalten verschiedener Kohlen- 
praparate. Biochem, Z., 161, 275, 1925. 

5C. R. Johnson. Carbon Black, A Study of 
Its Volatile Constituents, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Sept., 1928. 

6Carson. Paper on Carbon Black read at Co 
lumbus, ., Mav, 1929. Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 
21, No. 10, p. $11. 

7D. J. Beaver and T. P. Keller. Effect of 
Various Types of Carben Black on Certain Physi 
cal Properties of Rubber Compounds. Ind. Eng. 


Chem., Vol. 20, No. 8, p. 817. 
8H. R. Kruyt and G. S. de Kadt. Die Ladung 
der Kohle. Kolloid-Z., 1929, Vol. 47. 
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accelerators, moisture, gases, or alkaline 
solutions, could be controlled at will over 
a wide range of temperatures (e.g. 600 to 
1100°C.) by the extent to which oxygen 
was excluded during the heating process. 

We obtained inactive carbon black with 
the properties described above by heat 
treatment either in the presence of COz, 
or in vacuo, or even by heating in a closed 
vessel. A short treatment of high tempera- 
ture (1000°) was equivalent to longer treat- 
ment at lower temperatures (600 to 700°). 

The commercial production of the new 
grades of carbon black has been made pos- 
sible by extending to the large scale the 


principles mentioned above, although actual 
practice has developed along totally differ- 
ent lines, making it possible, for example, 
to produce the new inactive carbon black 
with entire elimination of-a secondary heat 
treatment. 


Theory 


In this preliminary communication it is 
impossible to discuss the theory of inactive 
carbon black in any detail. We incline to 
the view that the activity of ordinary car- 
bon black is attributable in direction, if not 
enturely in magnitude, to the presence of a 
CO complex as pictured by Rhead and 
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Wheeler®, or of some other form of oxy- 
gen fixation; and its elimination, either by 
heat treatment in the absence ot oxygen 
or by appropriate adjustment in the process 
of manufacture, is a sine qua non in the 
attainment of the new inactive varieties of 
carbon black. 

We are, on the other hand, as yet unable 
to explain all of the known facts on the 
theory of oxygen fixation, and so, must 
admit that once again the art has moved 
more quickly than the science! 

°T. F. E. Rhead and R. V. 
Mode of Combustion of Carbon. J. 
Soc., 103 (1), p. 461, 1913. 
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Time and Temperature-Plasticity Relations for Crude Rubber 
As Measured With the Goodrich Plastometer! 


{ign simple relationship between soft- 
ness, permanent set, and plasticity, 
when the time interval of compression is 
kept short, makes it an easy matter to inter- 
pret the results obtained by the use of this 
instrument and to make intelligent compari- 
sons of different materials, or of the effects 
of different kinds of treatment of the same 
material. 

The results recorded below, all of which 
refer to crude rubber, and which are typical 
of rather extensive data, illustrate the 
applicability of the plastometer to the re- 
quirements of the rubber industry, and 
their bearing on progress in rubber tech- 
nology is indicated. The plasticities have 
not been expressed in absolute units, since 
relative values, based on the changes of 
dimensions of the sample during the com- 
pression and recovery, are entirely adequate 
for factory con_rol work. Multiplying 
these values by the factor 0.01876 gives 
the absolute plasticity in kilogram-centi- 
meter-second units. 

MASTICATION OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
Rupper. The data in Table I 
tained during the course of some mastica- 
tion tests and refer to 200-pound batches 
milled on a 24- by 84-inch smooth roll mill. 
The mill roll setting was kept constant at 
gs-inch, and the cooling water regulated to 
give the same rate of temperature rise in 
each batch so that milling conditions might 
be as nearly as possible alike for all batches. 
Comparisons were made of pale crepe, 
smoked sheets, and latex-sprayed rubbers. 


were ob- 


Unless stated otherwise, all measurements 
were made at 212° F. and, whatever the 
temperature, the samples were preheated 
for 20 minutes before they were pur into 
the plastometer. 

It is evident that the rates of breakdown 
of these three varieties of rubber differ 
enormously. There is considerable scatter- 
ing of the experimental values, but this is 
to be expected when small samples are 
taken from large batches—i. e., the devia- 
tions are due to variations in different parts 
of the batch. The personal factor intro- 
duced by cutiing the bank through the mill 
also influences the regularity of the results. 


1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chem 
istry at the 76th meeting of the American Chem 
ical Society, Swamnscott. Mass., September 10 
to 14, 1928. Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1929. 


*The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
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TABLE I. RELATIVE PLASTICITIES AT 212° 
F, OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF RUBBER FOR 
VARIOUS PERIODS OF MASTICATION, 






Time of Smoked Latex- 
Mastication Pale Sheets Sprayed 
Minutes Crepe No. 1 No. 1 

- Scakwasws 2.9 2.7 | 
ee rere 3.4 5.7 2.8 
[On bcaswesns - F) 8.3 3.1 
15 Bes 9.6 4.3 
Or Tee 7.7 10.2 4.7 
Pe? ALeesneee 8.8 13.0 4.9 
BD cores wioats a 9.1 14.9 6.3 
Final batch tem- 
pera isae eer es 





A straight line fits the points as 


reduced. 
well as any other smooth curve, which 
means that the rate of mastication of rub- 
ber, for relatively short intervals at least, 
is uniform and directly proportional to the 
time of milling. This linear relation, un- 
questionably, does not hold for very long 
masticating periods, and is related io the 
batch size and the method of manipulation 
on the rolls. 

Errect or BatcH Size. Some typical 
results are shown in Table II. These data 
relate to 20- by 60-inch smooth roll mills 
operated at !¢-inch opening. A 60-pound 
batch on these rolls gives fairly small bank, 
the greater part of which is rolling. -A 90- 
pound batch, on the other hand, produces 
a bank which is largely stationary. Theo- 
retically, the extent of mastication is direct- 
ly propor.ional to the number of times the 
rubber passes between the rolls, so a 90- 
pound batch should require 50 per cent 
more cutting back and forth and a 50 
per cent longer time on the rolls to reach 
a plasticity equivalent to that attained by a 
60-pound batch at any given time. This is 
verified to a satisfactory degree by the ex- 
perimental data, the final plasticity of the 
9)-pound batch being practically equal, in 
90 minutes, to that of a 60-pound batch at 





TABLE II. RELATIVE PLASTICITIES OF PALE 
CREPE AT 212° F. IN DIFFERENT BATCH 
ey FOR VARIOUS PERIODS OF MASTICA- 


Time of 

Mestication 60-Lb 90-Lb. 
Minutes Batch Batch 
Deke Meeeee teu eees 3.3 3.3 

ie shhes kab Raewecanne 10.1 6.2 

SRO eRe eee ee 20.3 14.1 

ae “haacnchhesskee tie 28.2 17.8 

OD chess cb duu eeak sue & 35.7 22.4 

Te eiebboonseadnedeas pee 27.1 

90 33.5 








the end of 60 minutes, the former having 
been cu. through the mill 50 per cent 
oftener. 

A satisfactory linear relationship between 
plasticity and period of mastication is again 
observed in this ease, although the latter 
is 1% hours. In fact, we have noted this 
proportionality for milling times as long as 
2 hours. Such a_ simple relationship 
between milling time and plasticity does 
not hold for any other type of plastometer, 
and the ease of calculating milling time in 
terms of equivalent plasticities is clearly 
evident. 

References in the lterature to the effect 
of temperature upon the properties of 
rubber leave the impression that in the 
neighborhood of 158° F. the plasticity 
undergoes a sudden change and that above 
this temperature rubber is, in fact, a 
different material in this respect than it is 
at lower temperatures. Table III illus- 
trates the manner in which temperature 
affects the plasticity of masticated smoked 
sheets, and these data are typical of many 
measurements. In’ no case has a discon- 
tinuity, or abrupt change, been found in 
plastic properties at or near 158° F.; the 
variation with temperature is of degree 
rather than of kind. 





TABLE III. RELATIVE PLASTICITIES OF MAS- 
TICATED SMOKED SHEETS AT VARIOUS 
TEMPERATURES, 





Temperature No Softener Softener 
a OF Added Added 
ere ere 6.4 14.0 
Se ee Lie ee ace 14.1 24.3 
Or et Perr 24.9 49.0 
ers rer 56.2 101.0 








The temperature coefficient of plasticity 
gradually increases as the temperature is 
raised. In the first case the temperature 
coefficients are found to be 0.35, 0.75, and 
1.50 per degree C. for the temperature in- 
tervals of 30-40°, 70-80°, and 90-100° C., 
respectively. In the other instance, in 
which a softener was added, the correspond- 
ing values are 0.42, 1.50, and 2.45. This 
change im the temperarure coefficient of 
plasticity is a confirmation of the desirabil- 
ity of low-temperature mastication; for at 
temperatures below, say 60° C., the internal 
stresses se: up in the rubber are high and 
rapid breakdown occurs, while at higher 
temperatures the internal resistance to de- 
formation rapidly decreases, and _ little 
permanent softening of the rubber results. 
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Observations on Rubbers with Low 
Nitrogen Content! 
A. D. CUMMINGS AND L. B. SEBRELL? 


HE following extracts, summary, and 
conclusion outline the contents of the 
authers’ paper. 

Since it was first discovered that rubber 
contained protein, many researches have 
been carried out to determine just what 
part this material played in the structure 
and properties of the rubber. The present 
work shows that the protein is of less im- 
portance than has often been supposed. 

Some confusion exists regarding the 
terms “protein-free” and “nitrogen-free.” 
Most of the published articles fail to men- 
tion what method was used for proving the 
absence of nitrogen. Consequently it is 
often difficult to tell whether the terms may 
be synonymous. In this paper “nitrogen- 
free” will be used only with reference to 
rubber containing an amount of nitrogen 
which cannot be detected by sensitive col- 
orimetric methods. Rubber containing z 
known amount or an unstated percentage 
above 0.001 per cent will be called ‘“nitro- 
gen-poor” or “protein-free.” 


Summary 

Rubber has been prepared protein-free, 
although not entirely nitrogen-free, by 
digesting latex with caustic soda, as recom- 
mended by Pummerer and Pahl. Rubbers 
with a nitrogen content of from 0.004- 
0.0096 per cent have been prepared by a 
slight modification of the original pro- 
cedure. This rubber can be compounded 
and cured to give good quality vulcanizates, 
which compare very favorably with the 
controls. Protein-free rubber, when ace- 
tone-extracted, becomes nitrogen-free. 
This can still be vulcanized, although it 
cures slowly. The rate of cure of rubber 
from protein-free latex is affected very 
little by the pH of the coagulating medium 
whereas with full-nitrogen rubber rate of 
cure varies considerably with change in 
pH value at the time of coagulation. It 
was also found that protein-free rubber 
could be racked. Data on the preparation, 
coagulation, and nitrogen content as well as 
the vulcanization results of protein-free 
rubber are presented. The observations 
lead to the conclusion that protein is not 
the key to the explanation of the physical 
properties of rubber. 


Conclusions 

Rubber cannot be prepared absolutely 
nitrogen-free by the method of Pummerer 
and Pahl, even though the treatment of the 
latex with caustic is continued twice as 
long as they recommend. The residual 
0.004 to 0.009 per cent of nitrogen is not 
protein nitrogen, since it is removable by 
acetone extraction and the amount of 
nitrogen falls so low as to be unmeasurable 
with accuracy by the exact method used 
in this research—i. e., colorimetric deter- 
mination with Nessler’s solution. The 
authors note with satisfaction that Pum- 
merer has come to exactly the same con- 
clusion. 

1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry at the 76th Meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society, Swampscott, Mass., September 10 


to 14, 1928. Ind. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1929. 
°The Geodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Comparison of the results of vulcanizing 
protein-free rubber with those of the con- 
trols and with the results of the previous 
research shows that the rate of cure is 
constant under different conditions of co- 
agulation and that the quality of the nitro- 
gen-poor vulcanizates compares very well 
with the controls and with the earlier 
mentioned work described by Dinsmore. 

It appears, therefore, that the variation 
in cure and quality as noted by Dinsmore 
was due entirely to some particular condi- 
tion of the rubber protein brought about by 
the varying pH values existing at the time 
of coagulation. 
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Protein-free rubber, after acetone ex- 
traction, is practically nitrogen-free and 
cures slowly to give vulcanizates of lower 
quality than is obtained with the protein- 
rubber. It should be remembered, 
that, as stated above, this effect 
may not be due entirely to the absence of 
nitrogen. Definite conclusions on_ this 
phase of the question must be withheld un- 
til more experiments are made. 

The evidence presented shows that pro- 
tein-free rubber compounded and 
cured in a manner that will give good 
quality products. 

Hence the protein is not an 
factor in producing the physical properties 
of vulcanized rubber. The condition of the 
protein does affect the rate of cure and so 
exerts an indirect effect upon the quality 
of the rubber. 
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Book Reviews 


“Zinc Oxide as a Rubber Pigment.” 
Issued by The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
160 Front St., New York, N. Y. Paper, 
32 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 

This report from the research labora- 
tory of The New Jersey Zinc Co. is 
contributed as a part of its work in the 
interests of the rubber industry. In it 
are discussed all the essential features of 
zine oxide as a rubber compounding in- 
gredient. These include the general 
properties it imparts to rubber: namely, 
wettability, good heat conductivity and 
low heat generation, high heat capacity 
and combined effect of low heat genera- 
tion and good heat dispersion. 

The properties of zinc oxide in rub- 
ber, which depend upon the kind or 
quality of the zinc oxide used, are re- 
viewed under the headings: 1, activa- 
tion; 2, rate of cure: 3, reenforcement; 
4, aging; 5, factory working qualities; 
and 6, color. 

The company’s products and processes 
are briefly mentioned. The pamphlet 
closes with a very full bibliography of 
technical papers and patents relating to 
zinc oxide. 





“1929 Supplement to Book of A. S. 
T. M. Standards.” American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 293 pages, 6 
by 9 inches. 

This pamphlet is the 1929 supplement 
to the 1927 edition of the triennial pub- 
lication, “Book of A. S. T. M. Stand- 
ards.” The supplement contains nine- 
teen revised and_ thirty-two newly 
adopted standards. The pamphlet is so 
arranged that one can separate that por- 
tion relating to metals from that relating 
to non-metals if desired. Of special in- 
terest to rubber engineers of tests are 
the following: Specifications and Toler- 
ances and Test Methods for Certain 
Light and Medium Cotton Fabrics; 
Specifications and Tolerances for 23/5/3 
Carded American Tire Cord; Tolerances 
and Test Methods for Asbestos Yarns. 





“Les Progrés de la Technologie du 
Caoutchouc.” Dr. F. Kirchho. Trans- 
lated from the German into French by 
W. Demarche and A. Andrien. Pub- 
lished by Librairie Polytechnique Ch. 
Beranger, Paris and Liege. 1929. Cloth, 
63% by 9%4 inches, 272 pages, graphs, 
diagrams, tables, illustrations, indices. 

The French translators of this work 
by Dr. Kirchhof have carefully followed 
the original German. Here and there, 
however, with the author’s consent they 
have made certain changes. This book 


was destined for rubber technologists 
particularly, for men with scientific and 
technical backgrounds but lacking the 
time and means of following up German 
and foreign rubber articles and patents. 

The present volume is divided into 
twelve chapters. The first three deal 
with the production of rubber, latex, and 
modern methods of preparation; the 
next three with the working of crude 
rubber, fillers and mixings, solvents and 
solutions. Chapters VII and VIII 
treat of vulcanization and accelerators; 
the following two are devoted to rubber 
reclaiming, synthetic rubber, hydro- 
rubber, cyclo-rubber, and other high 
polymers. The latest uses and possible 
future uses of rubber, such as tires, 
bands for caterpillar-tractors, and paving 
are discussed in Chapter XI, and the 
twelfth chapter is devoted to mechanical 
testing of rubber. An index of names of 
authors and firms and a general index 
complete the work. 


“Chemical Engineering Catalog.” 
Fourteenth Edition, 1929. Published by 
The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Cloth, illustrated, 1.205 
pages, 9 by 12 inches. 

This well-known standard reference 
work annually revised and enlarged is 
invaluable as a compendium of technical 
data for chemists, chemical engineers, and 
manufacturers. It contains an alpha- 
betical index and trade name_ index 
covering the four sections of the volume 
which are as follows: Classified Index 
of Equipment and Supplies; Equipment 
and Supplies Section; Classified Index 
of Chemicals and Raw Materials Sec- 
tion; Technical and Scientific Book Sec- 
tion. Each successive annual edition 
registers improvement over the one pre- 
ceding and the present edition is no ex- 
ception. The catalog is distributed in 
the United States and Canada under two 
alternative plans—sent free of charge to 
holders of certain classified industrial 
positions; others pay a designated charge 
to cover mail and express. 





New Publications 


“Flexo Joints.” This illustrated 6- 
page folder published by the Flexo 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., briefly 


describes the flexible joints made by this 
company. Several types are shown as 
applied to vulcanizers for full molded 
inner tubes, watch case tire molds, and 
multiple platen presses for small molded 
articles, tiling, and flooring. 

“Tycos Recording Thermometers, 
Recording Pressure and Vacuum Gages, 
and Tycos and Taylor Index Ther- 
mometers.” This catalog of 52 pages 
issued by Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., describes and _ illus- 
trates the full line of its instruments 
referred to in the title of the booklet, 
and much special data is included as to 
their special applications. Full size sec- 
tions of charts used are given. Lists of 
extras and supplies complete this well- 
indexed catalog. 

“H. P. M. High Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves, Catalog 111 AI” of the Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
O. This 58-page book covers the most 
complete and varied line of high pres- 
sure hydraulic controls available. The 
information is given in text, data, and 
illustrations classified and presented by 
functional groups. 

“Why You Should Use Flow Meters” 
is explained in a 32-page illustrated 


pamphlet issued by The Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Wayne and Roberts Aves., 
Many points of vital 
using steam 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


interest in industries are 





here discussed and the technical advan- 
tages and economy of steam flow meters 
clearly shown. 


“Hose for Industry,” a copyrighted 
catalog issued by The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., comprises 48 pages, 
descriptive of the company’s many lines 
of standard and specialty hose and hose 
fittings that are adapted for every in- 
dustrial service. 

A half-dozen interesting views are in- 
cluded showing general methods of hose 
construction. Every type of hose is pic- 
tured and full details of sizes and plies are 
given. 


“Flexible Couplings,’ a hand-book 
issued by Poole Engineering & Ma- 
chine Co., Baltimore, Md., is a well- 


bound, illustrated volume on the value 
and advantages of the Poole all-metal 
flexible couplings. Many typical instal- 
lations are pictured and engineering 
data are tabulated for the several types 
of Poole couplings. 


“Atwood ‘Interlock’ Necks, Line 
Welds, and Welded Headers” are illus- 
trated and described in a _ four-page 
folder, No. 102, issued by Pittsburgh 
Valve Foundry & Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Atwood method of 
fabrication results in a weld “as strong 
as the pipe itself’ and meets the ex- 
treme conditions demanded of modern 
high-pressure lines for whatever service 
required. 
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Two-Solution Cold Cure 
Patching 


NSTEAD of depending on cold cure 

cement alone for patching rubber goods, 
one repair man finds that he gets much 
better adhesion by using with it ordinary 
rubber solution (as crude in benzol), so 
that patches thus affixed resist heat and 
abrasion almost as well as if put on with 
vulcanizing cement and under pressure on 
a steam table. Either specially prepared 
rubber or old tube stock may be used for 
patches. After the damaged spot has been 
roughened, patch and article each receive 
two coats of ordinary solution. When the 
second coat is tacky, the cold cure cement 
(sulphur chloride 1 part, carbon bisulphide 
8 parts) is applied and the patch firmly 
pressed and rolled. 


Automobile Tire Labels 


EPUTABLE tire manufacturers al- 

ways display some distinguishing 
mark on the tire other than the manu- 
facturer’s name. These brands include tire 
sizes, serial numbers, heavy duty, six ply, 
and retread labels. 

It is interesting to consider the mean:ng 
of these brands. First, those comprising a 
single letter in colors are purely orna- 
mental, intended to improve the appearance 
of the tire, the letter usually being the first 
one of the manufacturer’s name as K for 
Kelly-Springfield or F for Firestone. 
Others such as 6 Ply, 8 Ply, and Heavy 
Duty are used to classify different tires for 
various kinds of service, but, for the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, and the ultimate 
consumer, 4 Ply readily distinguishes a 
tire made for light service or pleasure-car 
use only, while 8 Ply, 10 Ply, or Heavy 
Duty ‘designates tires built for heavier 
service on commercial cars or trucks. 

Other marks have various meanings to 
both the manufacturer and the user. As 
Retread means that the tire has been used 
once, the tread worn off, and a new tread 
applied, the tire is offered for sale as an 
inferior piece of merchandise at a corre- 
spondingly low price. 

On some makes of tires the same labels 
appear in different colors. This change in 
the color scheme usually means to the 
manufacturer, tires of like quality designed 
for the same service but made of a different 
composition or by a different process. 

The label, Second, indicates a tire which 
the manufacturer does not consider first 
class and on which the guarantee is with- 
drawn. 

The serial number has many different 
meanings and appears on every tire of first 
quality no matter by whom manufactured. 
A tire without a serial number would not 
be first class. The first or last three 
numerals of this number usually indicate 
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the date of manufacture. A879123691 
would indicate that it was series A (indi- 
cating composition, material, etc.,) made 
on August 7, 1929, and tire 123691 of this 
series made in that year. 

These numbers, medallions, etc., are ap- 
plied to the tire before it is vulcanized, 
either by stamping them on a piece of soft 
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Dickey-Grabler Tire Labels 


metal such as tin or by engraving in the 
mold in which the tire is vulcanized. 
Where two or more colors are used, it has 
in the past been done with a soft metal 
stamp, attaching the various colors in un- 
vulcanized rubber to the stamp. Recently 
a process of coloring the uncured rubber 
with ink has been perfected and much of 
this is now done by printing the design on 
uncured stock and attaching it to the tire 
before it is vulcanized. 


Carboloy 


CCORDING to, Dr. S. L. Hoyt, re- 
search metallurgist of the General 
Electric (Co., Schenectady, N. Y., the 


alloy “Carboloy’”’ developed from the com- 
bination of cobalt and tungsten carbide, has 
a strength more than half as great as 
that of the remarkable high-speed-tool 
steels. It is worked with special difficulty. 
Its pound price is high, but only a small 
piece is used in each tool, the remainder of 
the tool being inexpensive steel. The two 
metals are joined by brazing with copper, 
or by atomic hydrogen welding. 

Not only will Carboloy machine glass, 
porcelain, and hard metals, but it will also 
cut abrasive carbon, Bakelite, hard rubber, 
Mycalex, a mixture of fine mica and lead 
borate, Genelite, a composition of copper, 
tin, and carbon, and other relatively soft 
materials which wear steel tools rapidly. 
Carboloy tools when cutting some kinds of 
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materials have a life of twenty-five to 
seventy-five times that of steel tools. 





Heat Measurement 
and Correct Cures 


NE of the most difficult factors to 

consider in the rubber industry is the 
element of heat measurement in vulcaniza- 
tion. Heat of cure can be measured in 
temperature with a thermometer or in 
pressure with a gage; yet a certain quan- 
tity of heat that cannot be so measured 
must be taken into consideration. This is 
the energy utilized or stored up as the 
specific heat and with it is involved the 
element of conductivity. 

The presence of this heat energy is ap- 
parent to the chemist or rubber tech- 
nologist who works a mixing on a small 
scale and then proceeds to duplicate the 
results on a large scale. The ratio of the 
iron mold used to rubber, and the steam 
or water to rubber is so different in small 
and large scale production that it has been 
known that an overcure equivalent to 
thirty minutes can be experienced at times 
because of this factor. 

In aging ovens and oxygen bombs the 
same hidden, uncharted heat leads to 
variable results. Samples in contact with 
metals age much more rapidly than sam- 
ples suspended in air by thread or other 
cellulose materials. Samples exposed to 
humidified and to dry oxygen give different 


results, due to the conductivity of the 
moisture and the specific heat of the 
vapors. 


If a little calcium chloride is placed. in 
a can in the bottom of the oxygen bomb 
during aging, one of the causes for variable 
results will be seen in the water absorbed. 
If this experiment is repeated with water, 
strange results will be obtained also. This 
is more pronounced in the aging oven, and, 
unless standardized air is used, the results 
will be deceiving. 

Ordinarily it is considered that moisture 
will protect rubber from aging. However, 
this is not the case in accelerated aging 
tests, where it serves as a conveyer and 
storage place of heat energy. Again a 
mold exposed in water at 300° F. may re- 
quire a little more than ten minutes for 
the heat to penetrate it while the same 
mold exposed to hot air at 300° F. will 
require over an hour for the heat to 
penetrate it. 

The above suggests that heat calculations 
in B. T. U. on the size and weight of the 
metal vulcanizing equipment may serve as 
the only true method for determining cor- 
rect cures. 

AN UNDERGROUND TANK EXPLOSION WAS 
caused by ignition of interior vapors. Suit- 
able flame baffle at fill opening of the tank 
would have prevented this accident. 
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New Type Welded Stock Shell 


New Stock Shell 
HE illustration 
sents a 
from 8 to 
recently became 
li It is exceptional in 


ine. 
attested by following 


accompanying repre- 
new light-weight shell 
18 inches diameter, which has 
as a standard 
construction as 
details. On a 


stock 


available 


the 


seamless square tube, spacers are insepa- 
rably welded to give rigidity to the shell 
center. The main strength of the shell, 


of drawing and 
sirinkijng the body on the central spider. 


is rolled, clamped 





round the = spid in welded by the 
acetylene pr icient space is al- 
lowed for s ‘ing this weld 
process the s welded to the 
Sind 
hell, 63 for 





An &-inch shell, 63 inches in length, 
14-inch bar, and weighing 54 pounds, 


requirements 





ton. A shell 

f ngth is partic- 
] g¢ length rolls 
duck and for 

‘ xls such as 
The nm ew shell described 
above also produce other sizes and types 
in various diameters and lengths of either 
seamless or welded construction. By per- 
fecting a welded body for their stock shells 


practically equal to the seamless, the mak- 
are enabled to furnish a guaranteed 


reduced price that is cer- 


ers 
shell at greatly 
tain to meet the demands of calender men 
and engineers in the rubber industry. The 
New Haven Hartford, 


Conn 


Sheradizing Co., 


Automatic Tread Cutter 


HE new machine here pictured will 

automatically skive cut tread stock 
to length as rapidly as it can be calendered 
or tubed. It is not necessary to loop or 
festoon it on account of any action of the 
machine. 

The cutting is done by a guillotine blade, 
actuated by an unique release of sufficient 
compressed air to drive the blade at a 
very high rate of speed through the stock. 
The range from 60 to 100 


air pressures 


pounds per square inch, depending upon the 
size and nature of the stock. These pres- 
sures are controlled by a pressure regulat- 
ing valve. 





Black Rock Tread Cutter 


The illustration shows a typical installa- 
tion in a prominent rubber company’s plant, 
with the machine cutting single treads, but 
be furnished to cut two treads at a 
The picture also shows a conveyer 
and take-off system, which are not a part 


it car 


time. 





of the machine proper, but can be furnished 
if desired. 

This machine is simple in construction, 
fast, and moderately priced, and measures 
the cuts accurately. Black Rock Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Falk Speed Reducer 


TOTAL of forty-eight different sizes 
of speed reducers are included in the 
line represented by the illustration, which 
is a double reduction unit mounted on a 
welded motor bed. In this reducer the 
low-speed shafts have been changed from 
carbon steel to alloy steel. This change 
increases the capacity of the reducer for 
fluctuating loads because in many cases 
the low-speed shaft is the first member to 
receive the peaks and the 
shocks and requires the ex- 
tra strength that the use of 
alloy steel provides. 
Another improvement of 
considerable note is the new 
method of forgirig pinions. 
They are not machined from 
ordinary bar stock, but are 
made of heat treated chrome 


vanadium steel by the up- 
set forging process. This 


method of manufacture pro- 
duces greater strength and 
toughness as the fibers of the 
steel are continuous. The 
smaller gears are made of 
drop forgings; while the 
larger ones are made of 
“Telastic” steel, a special 
gear material developed and 
made by Falk after much 
study. It is well adapted to this work. 

These and other improvements are em- 
bocied in the entire line of reducers, per- 
mitted by quantity production without ad- 
vancing costs. The Falk Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

















Falk DA Double Reduction Unit 
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Supertreader Repair Vulcanizer 


Supertreader 
) tes full-circle tire-repair mold here 
pictured embodies several unique 


structural features and the advantageous 
combination of two distinct operating 
practices for securing sufficient. contact, 
equality of pressure, and uniform applica- 
tion of heat to all parts of the tire tread. 

The supertreader consists of two full- 
circle melds, a number of various-sized 
full-circle aluminum alloy matrices and 
spacer rings, and two full-circle one-piece 
sidewall pressure plates, all mounted on 
horizontal ways for opening and closing, 
and mounted on iron-pipe standards of 
convenient height. A 1 h.p. boiler is fur- 
nished for supplying steam. 

A tire is prepared for 
usual way for retreading in the 
treader, no special method of building up 
the tire being required. An airbag, or 
curing tube, is placed in the tire, mounted 
on a regular wheel rim, and placed in the 
supertreader for curing. The entire oper- 
ation takes but a few minutes and the 
average curing time is approximately one 
hour. 

Due to the new mechanical features and 
operating practices incorporated in the 
supertreader, each tire cured receives uni- 
form pressure at all points. It is not 
necessary to build up the tire to fit the 
mold. The mold is adjusted to fit the tire. 
Then the desired and all-important pres- 
sure is secured by the adjustable pressure 
plates, which press against the sidewalls 
of the inflated tire, thereby forcing the 
tread portion of the tire out into the matrix 
tightly assuring the desired pressure 

The action of the cold sidewall pressure 
plates, together with various-sized matrices 
and spacer rings, enables the supertreader 
to receive and properly cure any of the 
various-sized tires; each tire receives prop- 
er pressure regardless of its size or make. 
Various-sized spacer rings also allow for 
the proper tread width on the tire to be 
cured, and the aluminum alloy matrices 
assure equal heat distribution to all points 
of the tire. The heated matrices cover 


curing in the 
super- 


only the upper or tread portion of the 
tire. They are available in twenty popular 
tread designs, and the dealer’s name may 
be engraved on the sidewalls. The entire 
supertreader and boiler unit occupies a 
very small space for installation owing to 
its compact construction. 

The history of the supertreader dates 
from 1926 when eight complete experi- 
mental units were built. In 1927 three 
units were tested in continuous operation 
in tire shops. In the spring of 1928 the 
supertreader was placed on the marker on 
the Pacific Coast. In the comparatively 
short space of time since elapsed, the ma- 
chine has achieved unprecedented success 
in the tire-retreading equipment field be- 
cause by its operating principles all guess- 
work is removed from the work of tire- 
retreading cures. Super Mold Corp., Lodi, 
Calif. 


Measurer or Counter 
for Wire or Cable 
CONVENIENT, practical device or 


counter of special adaptation is here 
pictured. It is of French design and manu- 

















Zivy Wire Meter 


facture, and possesses special features. It 


is intended measuring the length of 
wires and cables about 8 mm. (5/16-inch) 


in diameter and of tape or strip stock not 
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wider than 28 mm. (1 9/64 inches). The 
material to be measured is passed between 
two rollers or cylinders with toothed sur- 
faces held together by spring pressure. 

To measure with the instrument, the up- 
per roller is raised by the ring at the top, 
the wire or band is then introduced from 
left to right in the direction of the arrow, 
and the ring released. The range of the 
instrument is from 0 to 10,000 meters, 
reading by meters and decimeters. It is 
furnished with a key for setting right or 
left to zero. 

This is a particularly convenient tool for 
use in plants doing wire drawing, cable 
making, calendering, manufacturing elec- 
trical instruments, and spooling or coiling 
of wire. Zivy & Cie., 29-31 Rue de Naples, 
Paris, France. 


Solid Tire Cutter 


HE removal of solid tire rubber from 

steel rims cannot be done with profit 
by any known hand method. It can, how- 
ever, be made to do so if the work is 
performed by an effective power appliance 
such as that pictured here. This machine 
is a motor-driven chuck for holding and 
rotating the tire to be cut from its steel 
base. The mechanism is heavily built of 
steel throughout. All gears are steel, 
shafting is extra large, and the frame and 
cutterhead built to make any distortion 
impossible. The knife is a powerful flat 
steel blade bolted across the upper end of 
the cutterhead frame. The latter is 
hinged below. 

When a tire is held in the chuck and 
the machine started, the operator swings 
the cutterhead over the revolving tire and 
lifts upward on the long handle. Hand 
pressure on the knife holder causes the 
knife to enter the rubber. Pressure on the 
handle is released when the blade sinks to 
the steel rim level. A single turn of the 
tire is sufficient to completely remove the 
rubber. 

This 
from the 


the rubber 
size in 


remove 
largest 


machine will 
smallest to the 


less than one minute, the actual cutting 
time is about 20 seconds. M. Kimerling & 
Co., 715 N. 28th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

















Economy Rubber Cutter 
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Hollow Coreless Cast Shoe 
Lasts 


wreeoP is the . universally used 
material for shoe lasts, whether 
for leather or rubber footwear, because 


such lasts can be machine turned rapidly 
and accurately, and wood is most avail- 
able and durable for the purpose. Its 
shortcomings for rubber shoe work are, 
however, serious enough to warrant the 
substitution of hollow metal lasts es- 
pecially where the same form of last re- 
mains in style sufficiently long to war- 
rant the investment involved. 

The patented hollow cast-aluminum 
last here illustrated has been introduced 
extensively in European rubber footwear 
factories. In some of these the new 
lasts are used exclusively. Their design 
and construction are well indicated in 
the picture. The metal used is an ex- 
traordinarily hard aluminum alloy cast 
in thin walled hollow forms, appropriate- 
ly thickened for reenforcement where 
necessary for strength and the attach- 
ment of fittings. 

The principal advantages claimed for 
this make of metal lasts are: (1) the 
quicker and more uniform distribution of 
heat in vulcanizing, with elimination of 
drying and cracking of the rubber; (2) 





Cynox Boot and Shoe Lasts 


the preveniion of wearing away of the 
outline of the edges of the soles and 
heels of the last; (3) absolute uniformity 
of measurement of the last, regardless 
of the length of service or number of 
goods produced; (4) the surface of the 
lasts is perfectly smooth, clean, and free 
of pores. The sole may be polished if 
desired; (5) they are the lightest weight 
lasts in use and thus are more easily 
handled than wood. The Cynox Co., 116 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 





Spring Winder for Factory 
Repair Shops 
} bpd any factory repair-shop or tool room 
the handy spring winder here illustrated 
and described will prove to be a most use- 
ful device. 

This modern and practical invention 
enables the user to turn out his own springs, 
any diameter, any length, in two minutes. 
The device is so extremely simple in de- 
sign and in operation that any type of coil 
spring can be made perfectly and ac- 
curately, without any previous experience 
or skill. 

The process of spring making consists 
of inserting the wire and turning the handle 

















Shaler Spring Winder 


until the desired length is reached. The 
device will make pull or compression 
springs from the smallest up to and includ- 
ing 5/32-inch wire. Compression springs, 
accurately spaced, with both ends neatly 
squared, can be duplicated repeatedly, be- 
cause of the positive space adjustment, 
which is easily regulated up to and includ- 
ing %-inch. The Shaler Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Air-Power Polisher 


EMOVAL of the sulphur and soap- 

stone incrustation that builds up on a 
belt press plate is a slow and tedious 
operation by any of the hand-power means 
ordinarily employed. The portable hand- 
tool here illustrated is a most effective one 
for sanding and polishing all flat metal 
surfaces such as press plates. It is a 
rotary motor-like pneumatic tool with all 
the good features of the electric, steam, 
and air tools, but without their disadvan- 
tages. 

No governor is used to control the free 
speed, which is controlled entirely by the 
construction of the tool through the num- 
ber of blades, the size of the air ports, and 
the position of the valve. In this way it 
is impossible for the tool to exceed the 
speed for which it is built. 

For grinding off the hard soapstone and 
sulphur coating that builds up on a press 
plate and for polishing the clean plate 
afterwards, a thick felt disk is attached 
to the tool and upon this a disk of car- 
borundum or emery cloth of suitable fine- 
ness is secured. The abrasive disk at the 
high speeds attains 3,200 to 6,000 r.p.m and 
quickly reduces the hardest incrustation to 
powder, and polishes the plate surface. 
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This tool is approved by workmen be- 
cause it is light, small, smooth running, 
vibrationless, and easily handled. The 
tool is lubricated by the alemite system 
by which grease is forced in until it comes 
out of the “safety plug”; that assures that 
every moving part has received adequate 
lubrication. The Buckeye Portable Tool 
Co., 135 Wayne Ave., Dayton, O. 


Scale for Composition 
Weighing 
ANY factors enter into the mixing 
of closely uniform batches of com- 
pounded rubber, but, as a basis, the indi- 
vidual ingredients must be weighed out 
with accuracy. This is particularly im- 
portant with 1espect to dispensing expen- 
sive and highly active accelerators of vul- 
canization and organic rubber colors. Not 
only should a scale for this work be of 
the proper capacity and sufficiently accu- 
rate, but it should be quick stopping to 
expedite the compounder’s work. Such a 
scale is here illustrated. 
It is built on the semi-suspended lever 
system with seli-alining agate bearings 








Hercules Press Plate Sander 














Chatillon Delcan Scale 


and adjustable air quick-stop. It is dial 
indicating, built for service, durability, 
utility, and convenience in capacities of 
5, 10, 15, and 20 pounds. The accuracy at 
these capacities are 14, %4, %4, and 1 ounce 
respectively. 

The scale is for bench use, with platter 
or scoop for receiving the materials to be 
weighed and with the dial facing toward 
the front or the side as desired. John 
Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Synchronous Motor 


Generators 


HE Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 

facturing Co. E. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
announces a new line of fabricated syn- 
chronous motor generator sets. The 
application, distinctive features, and con- 
struction details of these MG sets will be 
supplied on request. The ratings of the 
standard sizes of these motor generator 
sets, 2-unit and 3-unit, for 60, 25, and 50 
cycle service will also be given. 
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Dural Massage Device and Soap Container 


Bath Massager and Soap 
Sponge 
BATH is never so effective and satis- 
factory as when accompanied, on the 
part of the bather, with a thorough massage 
and soaping. Both of these requisites are 
supplied most successfully and in high de- 
gree by the rubber novelty here pictured. 

The bath massager and soap sponge pos- 
sesses many merits and advantages among 
which are the following. It is positively 
hygienic and sanitary. Besides, it stimu- 
lates the circulation by massaging the skin, 
thus opening the pores and cleansing as 
the soap is applied. It is also an excellent 
shampoo sponge and contains a cake of 
hand-soap which may be used up entirely 
without remnants. The above mentioned 
combination of advantages leaves nothing 
to be desired, for the article itself will not 
wear away. 

This essential product is virtually a per- 
forated soft rubber container for holding 
a cake of scap. The directions for its use 
are simple. One has merely to insert a 
piece of soap through the top opening pro- 
vided, fasten the button, dip the article into 
water, and rub. 

The sponge effect is obtained by the free 
circulation of the water through the per- 
forations on either side of the massager, 
which thus emits a copious flow of lather 
for cleansing the skin, and by lubricating 
the rubber surface, undue friction is obvi- 
ated. The massage action is derived by 
contact of the raised corrugated surface 
and the stellar radiations elevated around 
each outlet for soapy water. The design 
of the article is practically conceived and 
well carried out. 

The material of which the massager is 
made is tough red rubber composition re- 
sembling high grade inner tube stock. It 
is thus extremely durable and proof against 
wear or tearing. No fabric is used in its 
construction for it is full molded of pure 
stock and is a very neat piece of work. 


The mold in which it is manufactured 
consists of two parts enclosing a core. The 
latter is cut with grooves lengthwise to 
form ribs corresponding on the interior of 
the case or shell of the massager. Each 
half-mold is engraved in a design of ribs 
or corrugations covering both sides and 
edges. The mold halves also are fitted 
with short pins, which form the perfora- 
tions through the sidewalls of the mas- 
sager. 

The perforations are surrounded on the 
exterior by low elevations radially em- 
bossed. These support the holes and serve 
to give the friction and massage effect 
when the article is in use. Provision is 
made for the entrance of a cake of soap 
by a wide molded opening between two 
flaps. These are closed by the insertion 
through them of an ordinary bone collar 
button. At the opposite end a slit is 
molded to permit drainage of the suspended 
[;. Dural Rubber Corp., Flemington, 


Beach Bags That Have 
Many Uses 


HEN a woman buys something, she 
wants her money’s worth. 

Although beach bags are good sellers 
for the summer trade, often a sale has been 
lost because the bags were considered by 
the thrifty customer a novelty affording 
little opportunity to receive full value. The 
Para Rubber Co., 341-43 Halsey St., New- 
ark, N. J., however, offers an array of 
rubber-lined bags that are adapted to a 
variety of uses all year round. They are 
designed for seashore togs. Yet mothers 
with infants will find them indispensable 
while traveling, for baby’s necessities may 
be conveniently and safely carried in them. 
The bags serve also as pocket-books, allow- 
ing milady to have with her all the useful 
and not-so-useful articles she finds essential 
in her daily excursions anywhere and 
everywhere—if only to the office. An 
added factor in favor of these Para bags 
is that they are less expensive than leather 
and in many ways superior in looks. 

This accessory to complete fittingly the 
smart costume is not only attractive by 
reason of its color but by its ingenious con- 
struction and practical design as well. The 
one at the right in the illustration is a 
square-opening compartment bag of printed 
and proofed rayon-finished fabric in bril- 
liant colors, red predominating, strikingly 
effective in a design cut into points with 
fullness above the draw-strings. The ex- 
terior fabric is proofed on the inside, and 
the bag is lined with a second fabric 
proofed both sides with an orchid color 
rubber-spread coat lightly surfaced with 
fine mica dust, which imparts a sparkling 
effect both pleasing and permanent. Five 
sidewall pockets are formed around the 
central compartment by stitching in place a 



































Para Bags Are Useful and Beautiful 
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piece of the same orchid Jouble-proofed 
lining material extending from the bottom 
of the bag to the level of the draw-strings. 
The top edges of two of the side compart- 
ments are provided with elastic while those 
of the remaining three are plain. The bag 
has a flat, flexible bottom made of the same 
lined waterproof material as the sidewalls 
and when opened, it stands erect four inches 
square on its base. 

Another good-looking model, also shown 
in the illustration, is fashioned in pale blue 


and white plaid with a wooden frame and 
self-material handle. Many of the bags 
are made just as the leather pocket-books, 
large or small, underarm or with handles, 
in a variety of colors—plaids, modernistic 


designs, or solid-color moires. Zipper fast- 
enings, too, are available. The rubber lin- 
ings of colors matching the chief one on 
the outside boast several serviceable com- 
partments. These bags, creations of beauty 
as well as utility, make it most difficult for 
the prospective purchaser to say no to the 
sales woman. 


Automobile Washer Nozzle 
Made of Sponge Rubber 


ESTERDAY’S car owner needed 

from one to two hours to wash his 
car, but not so with the proud owner of 
an E. Z. auto washer, here illustrated, for 
only twenty minutes now are needed to 
give the largest sedan a complete wash- 
ing, and a better one too. Instructions for 
using this washer follow. A very muddy car 
should be given a thorough wetting with 
the hose to remove all excess mud. Then 
attach the sponge nozzle to the hose. Very 
little water is required—about one-quarter 
turn of the tap. Under the continuous 
flow of the water through the sponge the 


dirt quickly disappears. Never use the 
E. Z. washer on dirty, greasy wheels. 


First wash the wheels with hose, soap, and 
water. Then use the E. Z. washer after 
this soap treatment. 

Several advantages are claimed for this 
auto washer. It may be used when you 
have on your best clothes, with little risk 
of wetting or soiling them. Since the hose 
and nozzle can reach parts almost inac- 
cessible to the hands, aching backs, sore 
muscles, wet feet, and cold, chapped hands, 
and any other body discomforts encount- 
ered in washing a car are dispensed with. 
As for the automobile itself, it too re- 
ceives better treatment from this acces- 
sory because the sponge rubber nozzle 
will not scratch or mar the surface. The 
Sponge Nozzle Co., 3780 Clairmont Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Distinctive Types of Napara Rugs 


Rubber-backed Rugs That Enhance the Charm of 
Any Room 


when color reigns su- 
floor coverings in the 
home are a vital factor of interior deco- 
ration. Attractive carpets that do not 
clash with the color scheme the house- 
wife has adopted are of utmost impor- 
tance. But so is serviceability. When a 
rug combines the superior qualities of 
beauty and long wear, besides being of 
the latest fashion, it will surely appeal to 
everyone who is interested in furnishing 
the home. 

Such admirable features may be found 
in Certain-teed Napara rugs and mats. 
They involve a new technology of rubber 
now being developed for the manufacture 
of rubber articles from compounded latex 
and water dispersions of rubber. It dis- 
penses with the time-honored methods for 
the preparation of rubber, which involved 
great investments for heavy machinery, 
and power equipment and the attendant 
costs of its operation. In their place are 
substituted machines in which compound- 
ing of latex, mixing and water dispersions 
of crude or reclaimed rubbers can be ef- 
fected with negligible consumption of 
power and with much less expenditure of 
time in preparation for the ultimate fab- 
rication of the goods. 

As an example, this new line of art 
rugs may be cited in the construction of 
which rubber dispersions are an essential 
feature. They are practically unlimited as 
to size, coloring, and thickness. In the 
matter of design, they satisfy the most 
exacting taste, are produced at remark- 
ably low cost, and are durable beyond 
comparison with rugs of costlier materials 
and manufacture. 

These rugs are made of imported hemp 
thrust through burlap and anchored in a 
composition base of water-dispersed rub- 
ber. The brief outline of their manufac- 
ture which follows will comprehensively 
describe the production of these rugs. 

Hemp fiber, cut into three-inch lengths, 
is run through a machine which separates 
the fibers and fluffs them into a loose 
mass. This material goes through a 
Garnett machine which intermixes the 
fibers and lays them in the form of a 


ha these days 
preme, the 


blanket of considerable thickness. The 
layer of intermixed fibers is fed together 
with a sheet of burlap through a needle- 
loom or punching machine. The needle- 
board on this device has 10,000 small 
barbed needles, which go up and down 
340 times a minute. 

The movement of the hemp and burlap 
is 6 feet a minute giving 63,000 punches 
per square foot. After one passage 
through the needle loom, the sheet is 
turned over and the process repeated by 
adding another fiber blanket to the sheet. 
This double punching thoroughly inter- 
laces the fibers. From the needle loom the 
fabric is passed through a color fountain 
containing dye and between squeeze rolls, 
which force the color through the fiber 
structure. 

This gives the “blotch” or all-over field 
color of the rug. After the blotch is 


, dried by festooning in heaters, the rug is 


backed with a composition, which is a 
water-dispersion rubber mixture applied 
on a calendering machine. This backing 
serves as a satisfactory under-surface to 
the rug and permanently anchors the 
fibers so that years of severest service 
will not tear them loose. They are in 
fact “rubber set.” 

Top colors are printed by a rotary 
press with a separate cylinder for each 
color. One revolution of each 12-foot 
roller completes the printing of one color 
on each rug. The blotched fabric enters 
at one end of the press and comes off at 
the other with all its design and colors 
printed complete. 

As for durability, these rugs have 
withstood many severe tests, one of 
which was automatic sweeping with a 
machine making seventy-two strokes a 
minute continued for a period of three 
weeks. Very little wear was caused by 
this exceptionally severe test. The ad- 
vantages of rugs of this construction are 
apparent. They are beautiful, practical, 
economical, durable, and substantial. 
They are, in fact, from 50 to 100 per 
cent heavier than other fabric rugs at the 
same price. Certain-teed Products Corp., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Fisk Airplane Tire 


Airplane tires are the latest addition 
to the products of The Fisk Rubber 


Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and have 
passed the strict requirements of the 
United States Army service tests. Al- 


though all tires now manufactured at 
the plant have smooth tread, a new 
nonskid tread for airplane tires is now 
in the process of development. 

The tires are built along much the 
same lines as Fisk automobile tires, the 
Fisk all-cord construction and multiple 
cable bead being used. This type of 
carcass construction gives the tire the 
most nearly equalized deflection proper- 
ties possible throughout. In_ other 
words, the shocks suffered by the tire 
in landing or in striking an obstruction 
or a depression are more evenly dis- 
tributed. In this way the liability to 
upset the plane is materially lessened. 

The characters used in branding Fisk 
airplane tires are just large enough to 
be plainly legible so that wind-resist- 
ance caused by branding on the side- 
walls is reduced to a minimum. The 
carcass strength of the tire is 4 per cent 
above the average airplane casing, 
which coupled with the most uniformly 
distributed deflection properties results 
in a strong and sturdy tire, well able to 
stand up under severe conditions. 


Ward T. Van Orman, piloting Good- 
year VIII, balloon of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., was the 
winner of the 1929 international bal- 
loon race held recently from St. Louis, 
Mo. 

William H. McConnell pilots the new 
tri-motored Ford plane recently pur- 
chased by The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 

E. J. Smail, Jr., vice president of The 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Ak- 
ron, O., was elected treasurer of Air 
Services, Inc., operator of a _ flying 
school and airplane sales service at the 
municipal airport. 




















Fisk 32 by 6 Airplane Tire and Tube 


The International Transport Co., re- 
cently incorporated in Delaware, is 
backed by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., 
Akron, O., and will operate an Atlantic 
Ocean dirigible service for mail and pas- 
sengers. The airships for this service 
will be built by the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. at the new Akron plant. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., Musselman air. wheels, 
newly developed aeronautic tires, were 
given real tests at the municipal airport 
last month. Fitted to the new Univer- 
sal Fokker that Goodyear recently ac- 
quired, the Musselmans were subjected 
to intentionally severe landing jolts. 
All other shock absorbing units had 
been removed from the plane. 

The tires were reported as standing 
up satisfactorily under these severe 
tests. They had already passed all of 
the ordinary tests to which such tires 
are subjected including governmental 
inspection tests. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co.’s fleet 


of six airplanes concluded its second 

















Artist’s drawing showing how the uiion Zeppelin airship factory and dock 
in Akron will look when finished. 
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longest cross-country tour when it 
landed at the municipal airport, Akron, 
O., on October 15. The pilots and four 
passengers were greeted at the airport 
by General officials. The flyers were 
presented with wrist watches and hon- 
ored at a banquet held at Akron City 
Club on October 16, attended by city 
and General rubber company officials 
including William O’Neil, president. 


Golden Jubilee of the A. S. M. E. 


On April 5, 7, 8, and 9, 1930, many ctf 
the world’s outstanding engineers will 
meet in New York, Hoboken, and Wash- 
ington to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 


of the founding of The American Society 
of Mechanical [:ngineers. The exercises 
will be non-technical in nature and _ will 


stress the humanistic side of engineering. 
They will be preeminently an exchange of 
greetings between nations through the 
medium of a series of papers presented by 
a prominent engineer from each of six- 
teen countries or geographical divisions of 
the world. 


Statement of 
INDIA RUBBER WorLD 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir 
culation, etc., required ty the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of INDIA RuBBER Wor tp, pub- 


lished monthly, at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 
1 29. 

State of New York i 

County of New oe SS. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. : 
Hoag, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the business 
manager of the Inpia Ruspeer Wortp and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Federated Business Publi- 
cations, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; editor, William M. Morse, 420 Lexington 
ge New Yerk, N. Y.; managing editor, _— 

Morse, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
codeue manager, E. Hoag, 420 pe 
Ave., New York, N. ; 

2. That the owner is: Federated Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., Bill, 
3rown & Bill Publishing Corp., Caroline L. Bi 
Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman Bill, Randolph 
Brown, J. B. Spillane, all of 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 

ipon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
litions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon oor books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by her. 

E. M. He Business Manager. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1929. 
[sear] Wm. A. Low. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. No. 473, Reg. No. 1L337. 


Certificate filed in Queens Co. No. 1087. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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Financial and 
Corporate News 








Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


For the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1929, the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., sur- 
passed all previous records, by shipping 
52,040,382 pounds of merchandise, an in- 
crease of 8,810,802 pounds, or 20.5 per cent 
over last year. Owing to a reduction in 
selling prices, occasioned by a decline in 
the cost of raw materials, this increase in 
poundage was only partially reflected in the 
sales value which amounted to $10- 
306,714.85, an increase of $864,720.57, or 
9.16 per cent over a year ago. 

These results justify revision of the com- 
pany’s merchandise lines and selling methods 
referred to in the last annual report, and 
this change in methods will benefit both 
volume and profit increasingly in the future. 

During the past year the company pur- 
chased the real estate and buildings, for- 
merly owned by the Page Box Co., which 
adjoins its main plant, thus securing added 
space which is ideally located for further 
expansion of its plant, and very substantial 
additions to the manufacturing equipment 
have also been made or authorized during 
this period. 

Decision was reached during the year 
to remove the reclaiming plant from Ply- 
mouth to the newly purchased property at 
Cambridge because of benefits and econo- 
mies to be thus gained, and while the 
actual transfer has not been made, a re- 
serve of $100,000 has been set up on the 
books. This, when the transfer is made, 
will be used to write off the value of any 
machinery not suitable for transter to Cam- 
bridge and to write down the Plymouth 
buildings to a nominal figure. 

Merchandise inventory has been con- 
servatively valued, raw materials being 
priced at cost or market, whichever is 
lower, in accordance with usual custom. 
Depreciation on plant and machinery has 
been taken in the customary manner, and 
the full amount of state and federal taxes 
payable on account of earnings has been set 
up as a reserve. After the absorption of 
full expense of operation for the year, the 
establishment of regular reserves, and the 
payment of dividends on preferred stock, 
there remains a net profit of $1,012,529.78 
earned on the common stock. From this 
amount has been taken the special reserve 
set up on account of the Plymouth transfer. 

The regular dividend of $6 per share has 
been paid on common, and in addition the 
directors have declared an extra dividend 
of $2.00 per share on common stock, pay- 
able December 16, 1929, to stockholders of 
record December 2, 1929. Following this 
action a surplus of $2,399,194.15 remains 
in the business as compared with $2,187,- 
164.37 a year ago. 
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The cash position of the company con- 
tinues strong with no loans or liabilities 
outstanding other than current. accounts 
payable and dividends not yet due. 





National R. M. Co. Calls Bonds 


Notice has been sent to holders of mort- 
gage convertible 6 per cent gold bonds of 
the National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O., dated July 1, 1928, that the 
company has elected to redeem on Novem- 
ber 8 otherwise than by use of the sinking 
fund, all bonds of this issue outstanding 
on that date at 105 and accrued interest. 
The bonds are convertible into stock of the 
company until November 8. 





Firestone Issues $60,000,000 Stock 


The largest stock issue in the history 
of the rubber industry appeared last montn 
in the form of a $60,000,000 new 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Otis & Co. the Cleveland 
Trust Co., and the National City Co. com- 
prise the banking group underwriting the 
issue. 

This new issue is understood to be part 
of a major financing program which has 
for its purpose the retirement of the out- 
standing funded debt and preferred stock 
of the company and the expansion of pro- 
duction and sales facilities. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
at present outstanding two issues of 
cumulative preferred stock, one carrying 
a 6 per cent cumulative dividend and the 
other a 7 per cent cumulative dividend, 
while the Firestone Park Land Co., a sub- 
sidiary, has outstanding an issue of ten- 
year 6% per cent bonds. Retirement ot 
these issues out of the proceeds of a new 
6 per cent preferred issue would result in 
a reduction over the long run in the 
charges ranking ahead of the common 








Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been an- 
swered; nevertheless they are of interest not only 
in showing the needs of the trade, but because of 
the possibility that additional information may 
be furnished by those who read them. The Editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested commu- 
nicate with him. 


INQUIRY 
Manufacturer of machines to reset tires 
on baby carriages. 
56 Manufacturer of Isoprene. 


57 Manufacturers of flexible, non-breakable 
rubber button for underwear. 


NUMBER 


1258 Source of supply of felt matting with 
sponge rubber base. 
1259 


—— of the Obispo Rubber Plantation 
0. 


Merging Just Begun 
Strawn Declares 


Big business is here to stay, as 
it constitutes no menace to the 
= prosperity of the country, and 
there is every indication that, 
although we have been merging 
and consolidating small units 
into big ones for more than 
thirty years, we have really only 
just begun, Silas H. Strawn, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the Montgomery Ward Co., for- 
mer president of the American 
Bar Association, and director of 
railroads and many corporations, 
told the National Association of 
Manufacturers at its thirty-fourth 
annual dinner on October 16 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
Nw, 

“Regardless of what one’s views 
may be respecting the menace 
of big business, we must assume 
that big business is here to stay. 
It is the inevitable result of the 
persistent march of progress.” 
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stock, while simplifying the capital struc- 
ture of the company, officials said. 

The company, in cooperation with its ex- 
tensive dealer organization, has recently 
been actively developing a chain of serv- 
ice stores, providing complete service 
facilities. It is assumed that a further 
expansion of this chain is one objective of 
the company. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Dayton Russer Co. or R. I., Mar. 21 
(Rhode Island), capital stock 500 shares 
common without par value. H. A. Clason, 
52 Lenox Ave., Providence, P. H. Brereton, 
Apponaug, Warwick, and C. A. Kingsley, 
29 Rhodes Ave., Edgewood, all of R. I. 
Principal office, Providence, R. I. To 
manufacture and deal in tires, tubes, etc. 

THE MANHATTAN Rusper Mre. Co., 
Sept. 23 (New Jersey), capital stock 25 
shares of common without par value. W. 
H. Dunn, C. E. Cummings, and C. S. 
Tokar, all of 61 Willet St., Passaic, N. J. 
Principal office, 61 Willett St. Passaic, 
N. J. To manufacture and deal in asbestos, 
rubber, and general loom products. 

SERVICE RUBBER Co. oF N. J., Oct. 3 
(New Jersey), capital stock 2,500 shares 
common. A. R. DeRuntz, J. H. Haas, and 
R. C. Adams, all of Camden, N. J. 
Principal office, 304 Market St., Camden, 
N. J. To manufacture and deal in tires. 

Victor Russer Mr. Co., Sept. 20 (Del- 
aware), capital stock 1,000 shares preferred 
par value $25 and 2,000 shares common 
without par value. M. M. Lucey, H. B. 
Money, and L. S. Dorsey, all of Wilming- 
ton, Del. To manufacture and deal in 
rubber goods. 
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The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., recently entertained at its plant 
several of its distributers, who were 
strong in their praise of the company’s 
new merchandising plan. Lynn Harvey, 
manager of Dayton tire sales, recently 
returned from an extensive trip through 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri, where 
he contacted with Dayton distributers. 
He reports heavy “Thorobred” selling 
due to the company’s new merchandis- 
ing plan; and that the Dayton plant has 
had to increase production to accommo- 
date demands brought about by this 
new and individual method. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has announced the following 
recent changes in its sales department: 
J. P. Bird was made assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales; H. F. 
Morneweck, formerly chief clerk, was 
made assistant manager of mechanical 
sales, and P. E. Lesher was advanced 
to the position of chief clerk. In the 
production department, H. W. Croys- 
dale was elected vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. He came to Re- 
public in September, 1927, as works 
manager, and his recent promotion is 
recognition of his success and a desire 
on the part of the company to properly 
establish his status in its organization. 

The Serugo Rubber Co., 181 Front 
St., Cuyahoga Falls, O., manufactures 
exclusively finger cots. 

The Buxbaum Co., Akron, O., on 
November 1 moved from its quarters on 
Sweitzer Ave. to the plant formerly 
occupied by the Shunk rubber company 
at Elinor Ave. and A. C. & Y. R. R. 
In the new location, a two-story brick 
building, The Buxbaum Co. has 14,000 
square feet of floor space to conduct its 
growing business of manufacturing tire 
patches and handling scrap rubber. 

The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., has announced the appoint- 
ment of P. M. Pontius as sales mana- 
ger. He was formerly assistant to the 
sales manager of the Miller Rubber Co. 
Previous to that he had served with 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
with The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Falls company has stated also 
that J. H. Dunlap has joined its sales 
force in charge of dealer relations and 
is doing commendable work. Mr. Dun- 
lap has had considerable experience in 
this field with the Goodyear company. 

The board of directors of The Falls 
Rubber Co., as well as W. P. Cline, its 
president and treasurer, feels more op- 
timistic over the future of the company 
than it has felt in many years, for it 
is most satisfied with its factory and 


sales force. Added to this is the fact 
that the company’s new Roadmaster 
Sport Model Balloons are proving quite 
popular. 


Mason Reports Progress 


In the few months that the new Mason 
Tire & Rubber Corp., Kent, O., has been 
organized, distribution has been built up to 
a very satisfactory degree, and the board 
of directors has approved an aggressive 
policy for increasing the distribution of 
Mason products along the lines already 
established. 

H. A. Hoffman, rubber chemist, is in 
charge of the present development of 
Mason products. Among other things, he 
has perfected a white sidewall for the 
DeLuxe line of tires, which will not dis- 
color. 

With the addition of the new DeLuxe 
tires and a new secondary line to be an- 
nounced soon, the company will be able to 
meet every requirement of its dealers and 
distributers. The DeLuxe line, in the pop- 
ular heavy duty sizes of balloon tires, fea- 
tures the regular Hylastic tread, with the 
pure white sidewall and a stripe of green 
at the junction of the tread on the side- 
wall. 


The Mason corporation has pioneered the 
development of a new curing process which, 
road tests prove, has solved some of the 
problems caused by present-day driving 
conditions due to the high speed and four- 
wheel brakes of present-day cars. 
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General Tires Aid 


Explorer Cross Africa 


It took nearly a year for Paul 
L. Hoefler, American explorer, 
to accomplish the first crossing 
of equatorial Africa from the 
Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The expedition traveled more 
than 13,000 miles through swamp 
mud and burning sand, over tem- 
porary corduroy roads and 
across flimsy native foot-bridges, 
but Hoefler said that at no time 
was trouble of any kind experi- 
enced with the eight General 
cord tires on the two trucks and 
that none of the four spare Gen- 
eral tires was ever used. These 
tires are the product of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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F. A. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., on 
returning from Europe last month, 
stated that plans for the stabilization of 
crude rubber prices at a figure that will 
stimulate planting were formulated re- 
cently in London. 

Twenty-five leading members of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association attended 
the conference, Mr. Seiberling said, and 
the plan submitted was unanimously ap- 
proved. Other American manufacturers 
at the conference were Edgar B. Davis, 
a large stockholder in The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and United States 
Rubber Co., and Walter B. Mahoney, a 
director of the Goodyear company. 

Mr. Seiberling, who is president of 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of America, confirmed the report that he 
was intending to start production in 
Europe. For while he was in Germany, 
he concluded an arrangement whereby 
the interests of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co. will be joined with those of the 
Fulda Rubber Co., Fulda, Germany. 


Ionel Munteanu, of the Export De- 
partment of The Miller Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., left recently for a business 
trip through Europe. He is in charge of 
European sales and is making this trip 
to visit some of Miller’s leading distrib- 
uters, and others anxious to represent 
Miller in sections of the Continent not 
covered at present. His time will be 
spent particularly in Central Europe and 
Mediterranean countries. Others may 
be added if time permits. 


The Cooper Corp., manufacturer of 
tires and batteries, Findlay and Madison- 
ville, O., has announced important 
organization changes. E. V. Hennecke, 
vice president in charge of sales, has re- 
signed and will associate himself with 
certain other developments. President 
T. J. Cooper has assumed the general 
management of the entire corporation, 
with headquarters in Findlay. Vice 
President J. F. Schaefer will have charge 
of all sales activities, with C. W. Ham- 
ilton continuing as sales manager of the 
tire division, and H. P. Seale as sales 
manager of the battery division. B. E. 
Lorentz will remain as factory manager 
in complete charge at the tire plant in 
Findlay, and W. T. Foley remains in 


charge of the battery factory at 
Madisonville. 
The Cooper Corp. has entered an 


agreement with the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., whereby the former will 
make a complete line of batteries for the 
latter, to be marketed under the Seiber- 
ling brand by the Seiberling concern. 
The Cooper Corp. states also that it ex- 
pects its tire and battery volume for the 
last quarter of this year to compare 
favorably with that of any past year. 
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Average Stocks of Tires 
Gaining 


Preliminary statistics reported 
E to the Department of Commerce 
= by 22,347 dealers, showed that on 
: October 1 the average stock of 
automobile and truck casings 
per dealer was 67.7, which was 
2.9 tires per dealer greater than 
on October 1, 1928, and 10.1 
greater than on October 1, 1927, 
it was stated orally by the rub- 
ber division on October 15. 


= 

> 
= 
2 


The total dealers’ stock on 
October 1 included = 1,513.054 
tires, of which 1,113,134 were 


balloon casings. From the 26,012 

dealers who reported on October 

1, 1928, it was found that the 

= number of tires in stock totaled 
1,685,689, of which 764,187 were = 
of the balloon type. 


AAT 


According to the _ division, 
dealers reporting high pressure 
casings were tabulated separately, 
= with 17,625 dealers reporting 399,- 

920 high pressure tires in stock, 
= or 22.7 per dealer. Inner tubes 
3 heid in stock by dealers averaged 2 
101.1, as compared with 107.4 for = = 
October 1, 1928. 
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Wilcox Machine 
Co. Equips New 
Rubber Glove Plant 


C. F. Wilcox, of The Wilcox Machine 
Co., Ravenna, O., manufacturer of ma- 
chines for all kinds of dipped rubber goods, 
and designer of special machinery, has an- 
nounced that his company is equipping the 
Kent Rubber Products Co.’s new plant in 
Ravenna with a battery of twenty-four 
dipping machines, Wilcox mixers, glove 
trimmers, rolling machines, and all other 
manufacturing equipment necessary in the 
production of rubber gloves. 

Opposite the Wilcox plant is the White 
Rubber Co., manufacturer of fountain-pen 
sacs, medicine droppers, and rubber novel- 
ties, which also is the owner of the Kent 
Rubber Products Co. 

This company’s original plant in Kent, 
O., will be moved to the new factory now 
under construction on Cleveland Road, 


Ravenna, to be used exclusively for the’ 


manufacture of rubber gloves. Already a 
one-thousand-gallon tank has been sunk, and 
another will follow shortly. The Kent 
building will be a two-story brick con- 
struction equipped only with the most mod- 
ern machinery and devices, being supplied 
by the Wilcox Machine Co. This unit is 
55 by 90 feet, and another building of equal 
size will probably be erected next summer. 
J. L. Slates and E. J. Smith, general man- 
ager and president, respectively, of the 


White company, who hold similar _posi- 


tions with the Kent Rubber Products Co., 
have stated that the latter’s plant will be 
ready for production about the middle of 
January. 
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New Goodrich Executives 


Manager of Automotive Tire Sales 


Appointment of T. A. Aspell, assistant 
manager of tire sales, automotive division, 
as general manager of the automotive divi- 
sion of tire sales, was announced on Sep- 
tember 30 by President J. D. Tew, of The 





T. A. Aspell 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Mr. 
Aspell succeed. Harry C. Miller, who died 
at Detroit on September 23. On July. 31, 
1929, Mr. Aspell completed a quarter of a 
century with Goodrich, having joined the 
Consumers New York Rubber Co., Good- 
rich distributers in New York, in 1904. 
Later he was given charge of commercial 
tire sales in New York. During the Villa 
expedition in Mexico, in 1916, Mr. Aspell 


was technical advisor for General Persh- 
ing’s transport corps. During America’s 
participation in the World War, Mr. Aspell 
acted as Goodrich representative in Wash- 
ington. For eight years following the war, 
he was manager of the truck and bus tire 
sales division with headquarters in Akron, 
O. On January 1, 1928, he became assis- 
tant sales manager of the automotive divi- 
sion, which provided participation in sales 
activities of the aeronautical division. He 
is keenly interested in air transportation, 
and has a wide acquaintance in the fields 
of aircraft and automobile truck manufac- 
turing. 
General Manager of Tire Sales 


Robert McTammany, former central 
district manager of tire sales with Good- 
rich, was named on October 9 as successor 
to L. A. McQueen, who resigned on the 
preceding day as general manager in 
charge of tire sales. Mr, McTammany has 
been with the Goodrich company for the 
last twenty-four years. He was assistant 
auditor for four years in Akron before 
becoming chief clerk of the Philadelphia 
branch. Following two years there, he was 
made departmental sales manager and later 
went to Atlanta as southwestern district 
manager. His next post was manager of 
the central district with offices in Akron. 

Mr. McQueen leaves the Goodrich com- 
pany after starting thirteen years ago as 
a clerk and working up to a position as 
head of one of the chief sales departments. 
In announcing his resignation, he said that 
he had no plans for the future. 





A. S. M. E. Akron Meeting 


Group V of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers met at the Portage 
Hotel, Akron, O., October 21 to 23. Five 
papers of particular rubber interest were 
read during the meeting, the first, Ma- 
terials Handling in the Plant of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was pre- 
sented by C. C. Stuber, general foreman 
of the Goodyear company. This paper 
described equipment, methods, and person- 
nel necessary to handle transportation in 
this plant which receives 77 freight car- 
loads of raw material daily. 

Apprenticeship in the Rubber Industry, 
by C. C. Slusser, vice president and factory 
manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., covered apprenticeship training 
courses offered by the Goodyear company, 
for training foremen, inspectors, engineers, 
and machinists. Candidates are selected 
by an intelligence test, personal interview, 
and physical examination. 

Rubber in Airplane Construction, by C. 
Saurer, development department, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., advanced reasons why 
rubber should be used in the present stage 
of refinement on airplanes, which demand 
the elimination of noise and vibration, 
more comfortable landing, and many other 


improvements for the comfort of the 
passengers. 

Airplane Tires and Wheels, by H. F. 
Schippel, design engineer, The B. F. 


Goodrich Co., dealt with mounting condi- 


tions of airplane tires on wheels, and re- 
lation between static load, ultimate cush- 
ioned load, and energy capacity; presented 
static and dynamic loading curves, with 
corresponding hysteresis loops, and results 
of extensive wind-tunnel tests, showing 
the effects of tire size, wheel size, safety 
tread design, streamlining, and tire mis- 
alinement. 

Conveying in Tire and Rubber Factories, 
by F. E. Moore, president, Mathews Con- 
veyer Co., covered some of the more im- 
portant conveyer applications in a tire and 
rubber factory and indirect ways in which 
conveyers affect favorably the cost of tire 
production; amortization of conveyer costs. 

On Monday afternoon excursions were 
made to Plants 1, 2 and Power House of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the Fire- 
stone Steel Products Co., and the Firestone 
new storage Battery Plant. 

On Tuesday the visitors were guests of 
the Goodyear company at luncheon, fol- 
lowed by an excursion to the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin plant at Akron Airport, where the 
largest hangar in the world is being built. 
This was followed by a trip to the Good- 
year Plant 2, where the manufacture of 
tires, tubes, and mechanical goods was 
shown to the visitors. 

On Wednesday the visitors were af- 
forded the opportunity of seeing how rub- 
ber boots and shoes are made at The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.’s plant. 
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Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 251 Front 
St, New York, N. Y., is exclusive 
owner of the new patented process 


which produces Disperso carbon black. 
One of the special features of this black 
is the elimination from it of all surplus 
occluded air by _ utilization of the 
Wheatley press, the special use of which 
for this purpose has been secured by 
the company. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 10 E. 40th St. New York, N. Y., 
on October 15 took over the existing 
contracts of the Dovan Chemical Corp., 
30 Church St., also in New York, for the 
delivery of diphenylguanidine. The rub- 
ber manufacturing industry, which is a 
large user of D. P. G., is assured that 
the service offered by the R & H com- 
pany will prove equal to demands in 
every particular for this as for all its 
other products. 


Roger H. Milne has been placed in 
charge of the rubber department of 
Orvis Bros. & Co., 60 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


T. A. Desn.ond & Co., Inc., importer 
of crude rubber, 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., has announced the elec- 
tion of Sidney J. Pike, Jr., as its vice 
president. 


Rodale Manufacturing Co. 
Acquires Rubber Products 


The Rodale Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., has purchased the 
plant of the Rubber Products Corp., 
Doylestown, Pa. The latter company 
will continue to operate under its present 
name, as a subsidiary of the Rodale 
Manufacturing Co. The New York con- 
cern, which manufactures principally 
electrical goods and equipment, pur- 
chased the Doylestown plant mainly for 
the purpose of expanding the manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment, especially 
rubber covered wire. 

The rubber plant will also manufac- 
ture golf balls in the near future. The 
company has its own sales department 
and sells to the wholesale electrical job- 
ber. At the present time it has agents 
in twenty-five foreign countries. 

The Doylestown factory is under the 
supervision of William C. Ehrenfeld, 
general manager. The company is in- 
creasing the number of employes and 
within a short time will have about 100 
people on the three floors of the plant. 
Plans are already under way to build an 
addition in the near future, it was stated 
recently. 

Machinery is being shipped daily from 
New York to the local plant and will be 
installed immediately. Some of the new 
equipment is already in operation. 

Products manufactured in the rubber 
mill will be shipped mostly by truck to 
New York City and distributed from 
that point. Eventually it is the idea of 
the company to move a great portion of 
the present New York plant to Doyles- 
town. 


The Pacific Ammonia & Chemical Co. 
has been purchased by the National 
Ammonia Co., a subsidiary of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. The two concerns will be merged 
and operated under the name of the 
National Chemical Co. 


The Southwark Foundry~& Machine 
Cc., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
rubber machinery, is being taken over 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by Samuel 
M. Vauclain, chairman of the board of 
Baldwin, and George H. Houston, presi- 
dent. f 
The new business, which will be kept 
separate from the locomotive division, 
will be housed at Eddystone, Pa., the 
headquarters of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Co. The Southwark company was 
established in 1836, and, it was stated, 
does an annual business of $3,000,000. 

Yarway - Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of Yarway blow-off 
valves and power plant equipment, has 
announced the appointment of Roger A. 
Martin as southeastern representative, 
succeeding Samuel D. Barr, who recent- 
ly resigned. Mr. Martin is particularly 
fitted by education and experience for 
this position. 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Inc., 
Morrisville, Pa. reports business as 
being good at this time. The company 
manufactures hard rubber goods and 
specializes in Ajax combs. 

J. C. Hood has arrived in Millen, Ga., 
from Aliceville, Ala., to enter upon his 
new duties as superintendent of the 
spinning department of Morgan Cotton 
Mills of Georgia, manufacturer of tire 
fabrics. 
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H. H. Replogle, sales manager of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., rubber 
chemicals section, who held a similar 
position with the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. before du Pont’s acquisition of that 
firm, has resigned to join the executive 
staff of the Sylvania Industrial Corp., 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
viscose products, where he will again 
be associated with Dr. Roger N. Wal- 
lach, formerly vice-president of the 
Grasselli Dyestuffs Corp. 

The United Carbon Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., an organization of a number of 
producing companies, has announced a 
change in its selling policy and hereafter 
will offer its products direct to the trade. 
This company comes into the market as 
the sole owner and producer of the fol- 
lowing familiar brands: “Kosmos,” 
“Dixie,” and “Triangle,” of which several 
hundred millions of pounds have been 
sold during the past ten years. 

The Carrier Engineering Corp., 
specialist in air conditioning, Newark, 
N. J., has announced the opening of a 
permanent engineering and sales office 
and shop at 2706 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Tex. 





Leaders in Safety 
A call for men with qualities ot leader- 
ship to equip themselves for executive posi- 
tions in the safety movement has been is- 
sued jointly by New York University, the 


American Museum of Safety, and the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Rufus D. Smith, director of 


the Extension Division of the University, 
has announced that ten free scholarships to 
the University’s course in accident preven- 
tion had been made available by Arthur 
Williams, president of the Museum of 
Safety. A scholarship is to be given to 
the person designated by each of ten 
organizations. 








Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. Adds to Plant 


A new addition has recently been 
made to the plant of the Belmont Pack- 
ing & Rubber Co., Frankford Junction, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This increase brings 
its manufacturing space up to approxi- 
mately 110,000 square feet. 

The Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., 
which was established in 1893 and in- 
corporated in 1906, is devoted to the 
manufacture of packings for all pur- 
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poses, and mechanical rubber goods. 
Its complete line of packings is pro- 
duced under strict observation on the 
part of the company from the crude ma- 
terials to the finished goods. This firm 
cards and spins its asbestos yarn, and 
hackles and spins flax also. It has, too, 
a complete rubber plant. As is to be 
expected with such a successful busi- 
ness, all equipment is strictly modern. 
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: Plant of the Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
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Obituary 


Noted Engineer Crosses Great 
Divide 
— many weeks of serious illness 
the end finally came for Morris A. 
Pearson on September 21. Thus, death 
has checked a long career devoted to me- 
chanical engineering, a career marked also 
by valuable inventions and noteworthy con- 
tributions to trade journals. 

Mr. Pearson was born in Seymour, 
Conn., on September 29, 1882. His ele- 
mentary and high school education was re- 
ceived at local schools. He then decided 
to engage as a draftsman and designing en- 
gineer and joined the Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. For four- 
teen years he continued with that concern, 
resigning in 1912 to join an Akron, O., 
manufacturer to gain a more _ practical 
knowledge of the mechanical needs of the 
trade. Following this experience he was 
identified for a time with Turner, Vaughn 








Morris A. Pearson 


& Taylor Co., and then as chief engineer 
with the Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of complete equipment for 
rubber factories. He was its eastern and 
export representative with headquarters in 
New York City in 1920. In 1921 he be- 
came sales manager. Of late years he was 
secretary of De Mattia Bros., Inc., Clifton, 
N. J., being with that concern from 1924 
until 1928, when merger was made to form 
the National Rubber Machinery Co.,, 
Akron, O. With the merger Mr. Pearson 
was made assistant treasurer of the last 
named company with offices in Clifton. 
He was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; of Me- 
chanics Lodge, Wildey Encampment and 
Sylvan Rebekah Lodge, I. O. O. F.; Eve- 
ning Star Chapter and Morning Star 
Lodge, Masons; and Ansonia Lodge, B. P. 
O. E. He was also affiliated with other 
organizations connected with rubber and 
engineering trades. From 1907 until 1912 


he served also on the Seymour board of 
education, and was always active in further 
developing education in his community. 
Mr. Pearson left a brother and a sister, 
besides 


several more distant relations. 


Funeral services were conducted at his 
brother’s home on September 24, and in- 
terment was in the Seymour Congrega- 
tional Cemetery. 


Goodrich Manager of 
Manufacturers’ Sales 
| Paes in the death of Harry C. Miller, 


manager of manufacturers’ tire sales, 
reaches far beyond the boundaries of The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


A pioneer in the rubber industry with an 














Harry C. Miller 


unblemished record of almost thirty-five 
years of service with Goodrich, Mr. Miller 
labored with automobile manufacturers. He 
shared their tire problems and perhaps 
contributed more than any other man in 
the rubber industry to the solution of these 
difficulties. 

He was born in Mansfield, O., in April, 
1875. In 1895 he came to the Goodrich 
organization. For five years he worked 
in the Akron factory offices in various 
capacities. When the automobile industry 
gave promise of a great future, he was 
sent to the center of automotive activities 
at Detroit, Mich., in 1900. For eight years 
he was the Goodrich representative in 
original equipment sales. It was during 
this period that he established himself in 
the minds and hearts of the great leaders 
in the automobile industry and in which 
he formed associations that lasted until his 
death. In 1908 he was recalled and sent 
to New York as branch manager. He ad- 
ministered the affairs of this branch until 
1910 when he was sent with C. E. Cook 
to the Pacific Coast to establish the Good- 
rich branch organization there. Having 
finished that organization work, he left it 
in other hands and returned to Akron to 
become pneumatic tire sales manager in 
September, 1915. He retained this post 
until 1924 when he was made manager of 
manufacturers’ sales, the post he held 
until his death. 

Mr. Miller was a member of the Portage 


Country Club, a Scottish Rite Mason, 
Knight Templar and a member of the 
Shrine. He was a member of the Akron 


City, the Congress Lake, the Turkeyfoot 
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Lake, and the Question clubs, the Olympic 
Club at San Francisco, and the Detroit 
Athletic Club. He loved the great out-of- 
doors and found his greatest recreation in 
hunting and fishing. 

His death resulted from acute heart 
disease and congestion of the lungs, after 
five days’ illness at Detroit, on September 
23. Funeral services were held in the 
Miller home in Akron, and burial was in 
Glendale Cemetery. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Harriett Miller; a brother, Charles Miller ; 
and a sister, Mrs. A. J. Wills, all of Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


Harry J. King 


ARRY J. KING, 56, former official 

of the American Hard Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., died on October 16 at his home 
in Akron after years of failing health. He 
joined the rubber company thirty-nine 
years ago, when it was known as the 
Goodyear Hard Rubber Co. and he rose 
from office boy to plant superintendent. 
He was a Knight Templar, a Mason, and 
a member of the Portage Country and the 
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Akron City clubs. Funeral services were 
held at his home, and burial was in Glen- 
dale Cemetery. Besides his widow, he is 
survived by a son and a daughter. 





Ray L. Harpham 


TRICKEN in the prime of life, Ray 

L. Harpham will be mourned by all 
who knew him. About a month after he 
had become affiliated with the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. as its Indianapolis 
branch manager, he succumbed on Sep- 
tember 27 after a three-day illness, a victim 
of pneumonia. 

For fifteen years he was connected with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., as branch manager of various offices 
and then as truck tire sales manager prior 
to joining his cousin in the insurance busi- 
ness in Akron. For the six years previous 
to going to Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. Harp- 
ham was engaged in insurance work. He 
was also a past president of the Akron 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

He was born in Akron forty-two years 
ago and spent most of his life there. 
Twenty years ago he was a prominent 
athlete at Buchtel College, especially at 
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basket-ball and on the track. He was a 
member of the Lone Star fraternity. 

Mr. Harpham leaves his widow and two 
sons, his mother, and four sisters. Funeral 
services and burial were held in his home 
town. 


William S. Kelly, Sr. 


N associate of B. F. Goodrich in 

the early 80s will pioneer no more. 
For recently William S. Kelly, Sr., who 
was one of the first to struggle to 
perfect a high pressure tire for motor- 
car wheels, passed to his reward. Mr. 
Kelly died at the home of a daughter, 
Mrs. F. Graff, in a suburb of Mt. Holly. 
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Treasury Decisions 


Batts. No. 9642. Protests 342076-G/ 
77395, etc., of Boston Store of Chicago et 
al. (Chicago), protests 271330-G, etc., ot 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. (Detroit), protest 
250297-G of Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. (Gal- 
veston), and protest 352433-G of Strauss- 
Eckardt Co.. Inc. (New York). Rub- 
ber balls are claimed dutiable at 30 per 
cent under paragraph 1402. 

Opinions by J. McClelland. The rubber 
balls in question were held dutiable at 
30 per cent under paragraph 1402 on the 
authority of United States v7. Woolworth 
(16 Ct. Cust. Appls. 421, T. D. 43136). 
Treasury Decisions, Vol. 56, No. 13, p. 9. 

Exastic Corps. No. 9868. Protests 5188- 
G, etc., of Pullastic Co. of America (New 
York). Elastic cords classified as braided 
articles at 90 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922, are 
claimed among other things to be dutiable 
at 35 per cent under paragraph 913. 

Opinion by J. Tilson. In accordance with 
stipulation of counsel round elastics were 
held dutiable at 35 per cent under para- 
graph 913. Treasury Decisions, Vol. 56, 
No. 16, p. 55. 


Patent Suits 

AcceELERATOR, No. 1,477,805, C. W. Bed- 
ford, accelerator for the vulcanization of 
caoutchouc substances; 1,591,440, Sebrell & 
Bedford, Art of manufacturing thiazols, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2933, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. The 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co. Dismiss- 
ed without prejudice, July 10, 1929. Of- 
ficial Gazette, Vol. 386, p. 240. 





Ship Keeps Latex Warm 

Latex can be carried to any port in the 
same condition and at the same tempera- 
ture at which it is shipped from its 
tropical source in a new type of vessel de- 
signed by a Swedish steamship company 
of Gothenburg, which has designed special 
tanks for latex which are electrically 
heated and have self-regulating tempera- 
ture devices. 
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Tire manufacturers in this state are 
considering increasing the cost of both 
casings and tubes. Although they main- 
tained for some time that profits in tires 
were too small, they were compelled to 
cut prices to meet competition by the 
mail order houses and chain stores. The 
tire output remains normal, and is ex- 
pected to be so for some time. The 
manufacture of hard rubber goods has 
improved after a dull season the 
beginning of summer. The shoe, heel, 
and sole industry continues active; while 
the production of mechanical goods is 
unchanged. 

Robinson Scrap Rubber Co., West 
Orange, N. J., has been incorporated at 
Trenton, N. J., with $50,000 capital, to 
deal in scrap rubber. George W. Robin- 
son, Robert W. Sims, Grace M. Robin- 
son, and Anne Sims, all of West Orange, 
are the incorporators. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., is installing new machinery in the 
hose and belting departments to increase 


production. The company continues 
busy in every department. 
The Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, 


N. J., which has been running to capacity 
all summer, reports no let-up in business. 
The company has many large orders for 
rubberized tile. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., through Harry W. Roberts, 
president, announces that business re- 
mains satisfactory. The company is 
operating to capacity in manufacturing 
mechanical rubber goods. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
N. J., has released 200 employes after 
announcing plans and specifications for 
an almost complete change in manufac- 
turing procedure. The plant will work 
only one eight-hour shift instead of two. 
The company will erect one or more 
buildings at the Milltown plant to make 
it one of the most modern of its kind 
in the country. The Michelin company 
announces also that its engineering staff 
has been busy for some time preparing 
plans for a change in manufacturing so 
that better tires can be made. New 
machinery and equipment will take the 
place of the old now in use. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
has plans drawn for the erection of a 
modern service station and show room 
at Somerset and Pearl Sts., North Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Art H. Massey, general sales manager 
of the Combination Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is traveling through the Mid- 
west and Northwest, visiting the dif- 
ferent branches of the company and 
checking up on business. The Combina- 
tion company continues busy. 

The Essex Rubber Co. and the Home 
Rubber Co., both of Trenton, N. J., 
allowed their employes a half-holiday on 
October 4 to attend Trenton Day at the 
Trenton Fair and see the industrial ex- 
hibits. The Essex company reports’ 
that business has been very active all 
summer and that orders indicate con- 
tinued good conditions. 


The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports that business con- 
tinues good in all the hard rubber lines 
and that prospects are promising for 
the coming winter. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of hard rubbec 
products, announces that there had been 
a decided improvement in business over 
last month. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., the con- 
solidation of Raybestos, Manhattan 
Rubber, and United States Asbestos, 
having completed all the details of the 
merger, now announces its officers. 
Sumner Simpson is president; A. F. 
Townsend, chairman of the board; H. 
M. Green, G. R. Weber, S. R. Zimmer- 
man, vice presidents; F. L. Curtis, treas- 
urer; W. H. Dunn, assistant treastrer; 
M. F. Judd, secretary; and Hamilton 
Albert, assistant secretary. 

The personnel of The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., will remain the same 
as that of the old company, The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, 
N. J. The new company will assume 
all contracts, including those for pur- 
chase or sale, and will be so organized 
that it looks forward to even pleasanter 
and more satisfactory relations with its 
customers and _ suppliers than have 
existed in the past. 


New Carbon Black By-Product 


A prospect that research work still more 
extensive and also expensive will be as- 
sured for the further improvement of 
carbon black for rubber manufacturers’ 
needs is suggested by the report that in the 
production of such material by the partial 
combustion of methane or natural gas large 
quantities of methyl alcohol, the equivalent 
of wood alcohol, hitherto lost in the smok- 
ing process, may soon be recovered as a 
by-product and marketed profitably. <A 
still further reduction in the volatile sub- 
stances, chiefly gases, absorbed by the 
carbon particles, has long been the aim of 
makers of this pigment, but the problem of 
the gas elimination is quite difficult. 





Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars  containin orei 
rubber trade information are es ee 
published by the Rubber Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

NUMBER 

2448 


Specrac Crrcuars 


Comparative Tire Exports from the 
United States, Canada, United King- 
dom, and France, First Half of 1929. 

British Exports of Automobile Casings, 
July, 1929, 

British Exports of Footwear, July, 1929. 

Belgian Tire Exports, First Half of 1929. 

Opportunity for Export Sale of Waste 
Rubber. 

Argentine Tire Market. 

—— Tire Exports, First Half of 

Syrian Tire Report for 1928, 

French Tire Exports, July, 1929. 

French Footwear Exports, July, 1929. 

British Exports of Automobile Tires and 
a Tubes, First Six Months of 

Rubber Division Special Circular i 
Quarter, 1929. : ee 


2452 


2453 
2454 
2455 


2456 
2459 


2461 
2466 
2467 
2468 


2469 
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Boston Rubber Shoe and 


Revere Factories Closed 


The United States Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced that manufacturing will cease 
after November 1 at the plant of The Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe Co. in Malden and that 
of the Revere Rubber Co. in Chelsea. The 
compelling reason is that these plants are 
not needed in the business and are so anti- 
quated that the expense of modernizing 
them is prohibitive. 

The company states that the constant 
pressure for greater efficiency makes it 
necessary to concentrate its footwear man- 
ufacturing operations into fewer plants. 
The same economic reason also applies to 
the various products of the Revere Rubber 
Co. 

The company has adopted a very fair 
pension policy and system of termination 
allowances towards employes who have 
been in the company’s service over a long 
period of years. Old employes will be 
given preference in other factories of the 
United States Rubber Co., where the man- 
ufacturing of the closed companies is to 
be transferred. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. was next 
to the oldest rubber shoe company in the 
United States. It was founded in 1853 
and was for many years the largest pro- 
ducer of rubber footwear, noted for its 
quality, style, and fit. 

The Chelsea plant of the Revere Rubber 
Co. was established in 1863 for the manu- 
facture of mechanical rubber goods and 
rubber thread. The latter product was 
transferred some years ago to the Provi- 
dence plant and since then only mechanical 
lines have been manufactured in the Chel- 
sea plant. 


Southern Tour of 


Fisk Tire Officials 


More than 2,500 miles were traveled last 
month by officials of The Fisk Tire Co., 
Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass., who left the 
factory on October 1 en route to Atlanta 
to address the first of a series of regional 
sales conferences which took place 
in cities as far south as Dallas and as 
far west as Salt Lake City. The confer- 
ences are held annually to acquaint salesmen 
with the company, its methods of manufac- 
ture, its products, its sales and merchandis- 
ing plans. F. K. Espenhain, C. M. Piper, 
E. E. Dearth, C. H. Johnson, N. B. Brod- 
head, J. I. O’Brien, and R. G. Bath ad- 
dressed the Fisk salesmen, and Frank L. 
McCabe, advertising specialist, accom- 
panied the group to outline the company’s 
advertising plans and program for the com- 
ing year. Hundreds of Fisk representa- 
tives were met. 

Announcement has been made by The 
Fisk Tire Co., Inc., of the appointment of 
L. H. Duggan, formerly of the commercial 
tire department, as manager of the govern- 
ment sales department, with headquarters 
at Chicopee Falls.. The latter department 
was organized for the purpose of promoting 


the sale of Fisk products to the various © 


federal government departments, the states, 
counties, and municipalities. 
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The Federal Rubber Co., a division 
of The Fisk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to handle its advertising ac- 
count. The company plans extensive 
advertising in 1930 in newspapers, trade 
journals, magazines, and by direct mail. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
nationally known mail-order house, has 
opened three new retail stores in Bos- 
ton and another in Fall River, Mass. 
All four carry a full line of tires and 
tubes as well as other rubber products 
advertised in the catalogs. These new 
stores are in addition to the ones built 
in this section last year. 

The Pierce Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass., is erecting a new building on 
3oylston St., to take care of its ever- 
increasing business. 

The Globe Co., manufacturer of rub- 
ber garters and suspenders, has pur- 
chased the plant of the William H. 
Wilkinson Co., Medway, Mass. It is 
expected that the company will increase 
the number of employes and its output 
after moving into the new quarters. 


Arthur B. Newhall, vice president of 


the Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Water- 
town, Mass., recently was elected 
a director of the Second National 
Bank, Boston. Following the recent 


consolidation of Hood with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Mr. Newhall became vice 
president and general manager of the 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc. He is also gen- 
eral manager of the footwear depart- 
ment of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 

The Tire Fabric Corp., Salmon Falls, 
N. H., has reached a weekly production 
of 75,000 pounds. As it has considerable 
new business booked ahead, the com- 
pany looks forward to increased activity. 

Edwards Manufacturing Co., Augusta, 
Me., specializes in the manufacture of 
napped fabrics for the rubber trade and 
is making 509,000 yards a week. Orders 
for the past several weeks have exceeded 
production figures by a large amount. 
Although its business may be classed 
as more or less seasonal, the company 
has maintained an average operation of 
96 per cent of its daytime capacity. 

The officers include: Walter S. 
Wyman, president; George B. Spofford, 
treasurer; Milton O. Dean, agent; Jewett 
B. Newton, assistant agent. 

Woodman W. Clough, former re- 
search chemist with The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., on November 
1 returned to Boston, Mass., to accept 
a position as research chemist with the 


Kendall Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
hospital supplies, rubber goods, and 
sundries. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has purchased the Newbury- 
port, Mass., mill of Dwight Mfg. Co., 
known as the Essex Mills division. 
Representatives of the rubber company 
have already taken charge of the plant, 
the deal dating from October 1. The 


change in ownership, however, has in- 
volved no change in the operation of 
the mill, which has been running steadily 
on tire fabric work. 

The plant has an equipment of 24,000 
ring spindles and twelve tire fabric 
looms and for a considerable period has 
been engaged exclusively in tire fabric 
work under contract for the various 
tire manufacturers. It has recently been 
occupied on work for the Firestone 
company, and the change in ownership 
will involve only a change in the char- 
acter of the raw material used. The 
plant is now being changed over to run 
Egyptian cotton of the kind used by 
Firestone in its mills and plants. The 
working force comprises about 400. 

The Firestone organization now has 
three tire fabric mills in Massachusetts, 
one each in New Bedford, Fall River, 
and Newburyport. 

It has further expanded its holdings 
in Massachusetts by taking over the 
Bellville warehouse, one of the big 
properties of the Manomet Mills Corp., 
also in New Bedford. 

Phillips-Baker Rubber Co., maker of 
rubber and canvas footwear, Providence, 
R. L, has announced that Edmund J. 
Dempsey, factory manager, has resigned, 
effective October 31, to accept a position 
as general footwear factory manager 
with the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, beginning on Novem- 
ber 1. 

The United States Rubber Co., in an- 
nouncing the shutdown of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co.’s plant at Malden, 
Mass., early the past month, revealed 
that a substantial portion of the Malden 
plant’s activities are to be transferred to 
plants of the parent corporation in 
Rhode Island, and it is expected that the 
Providence, Woonsocket, and Bristol 
subsidiaries will profit by the change. At 
the Providence plant extensive improve- 
ments are being made to meet require- 
ments. Several additional buildings are 
in process of erection or will be started 
at an early date with the result that this 
plant will be one of the largest in the 
corporation’s chain. No expansion will 
be ordered for the present at the Bristol 
plant of the National India Rubber Co., 
although increased orders will be 
handled there, thus increasing working 
force and schedules. The Woonsocket 
mills of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., 
are busy at present with about 1,200 em- 
ployes making all kinds of overshoes for 
the winter supply, from the stylish ones 
with cuffs for young women, to the 
comfortable universals which some men 
prefer. At the Millville plant under the 
same management, there are more than 
500 operatives employed in making rub- 
ber boots. 

The National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, in its Keds division, started on a 
new working schedule on October 5, 
calling for a 54-day week, according to 
Factory Manager Maurice C. Smith, Jr. 
This affords additional employment to 
more than 1,800 persons, as the factory 
has been operating on only a five-day 
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schedule since last May. Whether any 
expansion of this plant will be made 
later will depend upon developments and 
conditions. As the Bristol plant manu- 
factures tennis shoes or “Keds” exclu- 
sively, it is not expected that the closing 
of the Malden plant will have any im- 
mediate or direct effect. 

The Woonsocket Rubber Co., reports 
that George H. Bennett, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Woonsocket and Millville plants, suc- 
ceeding Arthur A. Spencer. Mr. Ben- 


. mett was formerly an assistant treasurer 


of the Candee plant at New Haven, 
Conn., and has been identified with 
various rubber companies for the past 
sixteen years. Mr. Spencer was con- 
nected with the Woonsocket Rubber 
Co.’s two plants at Woonsocket and 
Millville for the past thirty-nine years. 
For a number of years he served as as- 
sistant to Clarence H. Guild, former as- 
sistant treasurer and secretary of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co. Upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Guild six years ago, Mr. 
Spencer was made assistant treasurer 
and secretary of the corporation. 

When he retired, which officially went 
into effect on October 1, he was pre- 
sented with a radio outfit by members 
of the office force and foremen of the 
factory. 

Cyrus S. Ching, of New York, director 
of public and industrial relations of the 
United States Rubber Co., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the third annual banquet 
of the National India Rubber Co. fire 
department held in the recreation room 
of the factory plant at Bristol early last 
month. Edward A. Currier, Jr., in- 
dustrial relations manager at the Bristol 
factory, was the toastmaster. Among 
the other speakers were: Maurice C. 
Smith, Jr., factory manager; James J. 
Drummey, production superintendent; 
William P. McLaughlin, factory fire 
commissioner; William V. McKechnie. 
chief inspector of the Keds division, and 
town officials. During the post-prandial 
program, Daniel E. Dwyer, chief of the 
factory fire department, presented a tes- 
timonial and resolutions of appreciation 
for the very excellent services rendered 
by the former factory fire commissioner, 
Christian A. Ostby, who recently has 
moved to Williamsport, Pa., where he is 
plant engineer of the United States Rub- 
ber Co.’s branch, the Lycoming Rubber 


Co, 





The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., has leased space at 80 
Broad St., Boston, Mass., for the future 
housing of facilities with which to serve 
the northern New England area. Be- 
sides offices, a large section will be used 
as storage for stocks of Newport prod- 
ucts used in the district. This ware- 
house will be equipped for repacking, 
so that orders of any size can be ex- 
peditiously handled and dispatched. 

W. A. Keating, manager of the Bos- 
ton office, has resigned, and W. H. Zil- 
lessen has been appointed as his succes- 
sor. Mr. Keating will assume other de- 
partmental duties both in Passaic and at 
the Boston office. 
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Converse Absorbs Three 


The Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
Mass., has announced the purchase of 
the sporting goods, air goods, and water- 


proof clothing departments of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, 
Mass. This purchase in no way affects 


the operation of the Hodgman company, 
which will continue to manufacture at 
Framingham rubberized fabrics of every 
kind, rubber sheeting, and Hodgman 
tested rubber bands. The name “Hodg- 
man” will be retained for the products 
formerly made by the Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co., since it has tremendous good- 
will value. All rubber products, however, 
will be manufactured at the Malden 
factory. 

One of the many conveniences re- 
sulting from this new development will 
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Converse Plant at Malden 


Hodgman Departments 


be the quick deliveries, not only from 
the plant at Malden but also from 
stocks available at Converse branches 
at 101 Duane St., New York, N. Y., and 
3932 S. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. Ne- 
gotiations are also under way for distri- 
bution through a prominent distributer 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City and 
warehouse branches at Denver, Colo., 
and Portland, Ore. 

The Converse Rubber Co. is experi- 
encing satisfactory business conditions. 
It has become necessary to operate its 
factory twenty-four hours daily.  In- 
creased orders for rubber footwear, 
sporting goods, and rubber clothing and 
sundries demand additional employes 
also. E. F. Casey is superintendent of 
the factory. 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inqutries listed below address United States 
Depariment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, 


Custom House, New York, N. Y. 
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MIDWEST 


M. L. Heminway, managing director 
of the Motor & Equipment Association, 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives for 
the coming year, an outstanding honor 
and an expression of appreciation for 
his active services to the Executives 
Association since its inception, ten years 
ago. Mr. Heminway was one of the 
founders of the A. T. A. E., has been 
on its Executive Committee for five 
years and vice president during the past 
year. The election was held at the Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Meeting at Wawasee, 
Ind. 


The Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of 
synchronous motors for rubber mill 
drives, recently sold two large direct 
connected synchronous motors to the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Califor- 
nia for its new plant addition. The 
motors are 600 h.p., 2,200 volts, 120 
r.p.m., for 90 per cent factor operation. 


J. P. Devine Manufacturirg Co., Inc., 
formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., having com- 
pleted the erection of its new shop at 
Mount Vernon, IIl., has moved its plant 
and offices to that place. 


Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
announced the appointment of George 
M. Demorest as district representative 
for Pittsburgh and vicinity. As one of 
the pioneer sales engineers in this field, 
he has engaged in sales promotion 
work for over twelve years. He was 
originally with the Robbins Conveying 
Belt Co., and more recently with a 
manufacturer of power transmission 
machinery and speed reducers. Mr. 
Demorest’s representation will cover all 
Palmer-Bee’s manufactured products, 
including conveyers, speed _ reducers, 
flexible couplings, I-beam trolleys and 
switches, and complete coal and ash 
handling systems. 


The United States Rubber Co., 
through L. D. Tompkins, vice-president 
of the company and general manager of 
the tire department, has announced the 
appointment of two new assistants to 
Mr. Tompkins, who will be located in 
Detroit with the transfer of all tire 
activities. The appointees are Earle 
L. Bryant, who is manager of the Mor- 
gan-Wright factory, and Joseph F. 
O’Shaughnessy, who for the last five 
years has been director of sales of the 
articles division of the Du Pont Vis- 
coloid Co. Mr. Bryant has been with 
the United States Rubber Co. since 
1916, when he joined the staff of the 
Hartford plant. He subsequently served 
as its manager. 

Mr. Tompkins has stated also that 
the transfer and administration of the 
United States Rubber Co.’s tire activities 
to Detroit has been completed. 

Ajax Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
Ajax Gold Bond tires and tubes, Racine, 
Wis., through a statement issued by H. 
L. McClaren, president, has revealed 
that its sales for the first nine months 
of 1929 to its dealer organization show 
a remarkable increase in both units and 
dollars over sales for the same period 
last year. 

“Amid the sharp competition that has 
prevailed in the tire industry,” the re- 
port states, “the very satisfying progress 
made in 1929 by the Ajax Rubber Co., 
Inc., is particularly noteworthy.” 

The National Tire Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual exposi- 
tion and convention on November 11- 
14 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II]. 

A. B. C. Tire & Rubber Co., 2647-53 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago, IIl., manufac- 
tures sponge rubber products, decorated 
bath mats, kneeling pads, tires, reliners, 
and repair materials. This concern also 
will market steel platens for vulcanizing 
presses. 
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The United States Rubber Co. recently completed the largest individual 
installation of rubber tile in the United States, for the Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. This play-room adjacent to the children’s barber shop 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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India Rubber World 


Anderson-Prichard Secures 


Research Director 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., with gen- 
eral offices at Oklahoma City, Okla, 
and a branch office at Akron, O., has 
added James K. Stewart, M.S., Ph.D., 
to its executive personnel. Dr. Stewart 
in joining the Industrial Naphthas De- 
partment of the company, will expend 
every effort to widen and improve the 
present uses of the company’s industrial 
solvents for the rubber, lacquer, paint 
and varnish, and dry cleaning industries, 
as well as the use of petroleum solvents 
with industries generally. For a num- 
ber of years Dr. Stewart has been 
engaged in commercial and private re- 
search work for such outstanding na- 
tional organizations as The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Sherwin-Williams 
Co., and the United States Government. 

Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., with 
$1,500,000 program enlarging its refining 
facilities at its plants at Cyril, Okla., and 
Colorado, Tex., in order better to serve 
users of its industrial naphthas. Besides, 
this company is cooperating with the 
lacquer industry in developing benzol 
and toluol substitutes. 

The company owns also valuable hold- 
ings in the Oklahoma City field, which 
are now reaching record levels in pro- 
duction. 


Monsanto Chemical Acquires 
Mathieson Commonwealth 
and Merrimac Chemical 


The Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo., is reported to have acquired 
the Commonwealth Division of the Math- 
ieson Alkali Works, with general offices 
in New York, N. Y. The Monsanto com- 
pany is one of the largest manufacturers in 
the United States of fine and medicinal 
chemicals and an important producer of 
heavy or technical chemicals. It recently 
acquired numerous and important connec- 
tions with the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry by its absorption of The Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co. and its subsidia- 
ries, of Nitro, W. Va. and Akron, O., 
which since 1922 have been important fac- 
tors in the development of organic chem- 
icals for both the rubber and pharmaceuti- 
cal fields, 

The Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, 
Mass., one of the oldest chemical manu- 
facturing firms in the New England terri- 
tory, also has been acquired by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works. Merrimac Chem- 
ical, which was established in 1853, oper- 
ates plants at Everett and Woburn, Mass., 
and is engaged principally in the manu- 
facture and distribution of acids, dyestuT 
intermediates, heavy chemicals, nitro- 
cellulose, c. d. alcohol, refined sulphur, 
solvents, and a long list of miscellaneous 
chemical products. 





Tue Dyresturrs DEPARTMENT OF E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has announced an addition to its line 
of copper free sulphur colors, under the 
name of Sulfogene Yellow GGCF. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co. continues 
to add steadily to the equipment of its 
Los Angeles, Calif., plant to meet a well- 
sustained growth in tire sales in the 
eleven far western states and in the 
trans-Pacific field covered by the com- 
pany. Nothing has yet been done in the 
direction of extending the activities of 
the plant so as to include the manufac- 
ture of rubber footwear and other goods, 
but it is stated that the parent company 
in Akron is planning for such a develop- 
ment and may make an interesting an- 
nouncement to that effect in the near 
future. The tire and tube output is re- 
ported well above a daily average of 
5,000 units of both kinds. Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager Samuel B. 
Robertson and General Sales Manager 
Frank E. Titus spent the fore. part of 
October in conference with President 
James D. Tew at the Goodrich main 
plant in Akron. Recent appointments 
by the Pacific company include M. G. 
Mellinger as special traveling represen- 
tative for the factory in the western ter- 
ritory; James A. Calway, of the San 
Francisco branch, as manager of 
mechanical sales at the Los Angeles 
branch; L. L. Horchitz, manager of 
mechanical sales at the factory; and H. 
S. Wheeler, manager of truck and bus 
tire sales in the western field. All are 
promotions for men who have been long 
in the Goodrich service. 

Pioneer Rubber Mills, San Francisco, 
Calif., report business steadily expanding 
in all lines, and that the various depart- 
ments at the factory in Pittsburg, 
Contra Costa Co., Calif., are working on 
two and three shifts a day. A notable in- 
crease in European and South American 
sales is mentioned as a special feature. 
President George S. Towne spent 
several days in the middle of October in 
Southern California, and Wm. R. Goudie, 
manager of industrial sales, recently re- 
turned from an -xtensive business trip 
in the Northwest. 

Marshall Dill, 510 Montgomery St., 
San Francis<o, Calif., Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative for C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa., reports sales of rubber 
manufacturers’ chemicals thus far in 
1929 well above the figure for the cor- 
respec nding period in 1928, with prospects 
steadily improving. 

Franz Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, 
C., is continually adding to the equip- 
ment of its branch factory at 726 E. 60th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. Wm. Franz is 
office manager and H. R. Brown super- 
intendent. Tire welders hitherto made 
only in Akron are now being made at the 
new factory, and the concern is also tak- 
ing on molds for bakelite as well as 
mechanical rubber goods, and oil tools. 
A new machine, which will be put out 
shortly, will be a full-circle tire retreader 
with several novel improvements. Presi- 
dent C. W. Franz of the parent company 
in Akron, who had been spending some 
time at the Los Angeles plant, went 
back to Akron for ten days. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. has opened 
a chain store in Berkeley, Calif., for the 


sale of Riverside tires and accessories, 
making thirty-nine stores now operated 
by the company in California. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, on November 1 cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the com- 
pany’s operations in the western field. 
It began business on November 1, 1919, 
although production did not start until 
the following June. Seasonal production 
is reported much above that for Novem- 
ber of last year, and sales are unusually 
well maintained. Thirty-six salesmen, 
winners of the summer sales contest, and 
representing thirty-six cities in the far 
west field, were recently two-day guests 
of the company in Los Angeles, being 
quartered at the Mayfair Hotel and 
treated to a banquet, theater party, auto- 
mobile rides, and trips in airplanes and 
the Goodyear blimp, “Volunteer,” as 
well as visits to the Hollywood motion 
picture studios. J. X. Kennelly, adver- 
tising manager, was the host. 

Robert Hursch, manager of pigment 
sales, New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, 
N. Y., paid a business visit to the chief 
cities on the Coast recently. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., having finished the mov- 
ing of machinery from its Compton plant 
and the installation of a great deal of 
new apparatus at the new works on 
Telegraph Rd. near Atlantic Ave., pro- 
duction at the new plant was in full 
swing by November 1. The schedule 
calls for a production of 6,000 tires and 
7,500 tubes a day, an increase of some 
50 per cent over that hitherto turned 
out by the company’s Compton and San 
Diego plants, and under much more 
economical production conditions owing 
to the adoption of the most up-to-date 
equipment and the most modern 
methods. A notable feature of the new 
factory is the immense roof, said to be 
the largest west of the Mississippi 
River, covering 425,000 feet of floor 
space. Work is being pressed hard on the 
six-story administration building, but it 
will probably not be ready for occupancy 
before the end of December. Tire sales 
are reported to be growing fast. The 
merchandising of products has been well 
taken care of in the southern and eastern 
states, and lately the company has been 
astablishing many large agencies in the 
Midwest. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., recently installed over 30,000 
square feet of rubber flooring in the new 
Richfield Oil Co. building, Sixth and S. 
Flower Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carbon Products Co., 2357 E. Slauson 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., which has for 
many months been manufacturing lamp 
black from fuel oil of which there is an 
abundant supply from southwest re- 
fineries, is now centering its attention on 
the production of carbon black for rub- 
ber manufacturing. Tests being made 
of the black in treads of tires produced 
at a local factory are reported as very 
satisfactory. Plans are being made for 
an extension of the present plant, and 
it is expected that within a few months 
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it will be able to supply a large part 
of the local needs. 

E. A. Boal, Los Angeles, Calif., branch 
manager for the Ajax Rubber Co., left 
on October 21 for a conference with 
President H. K. McClaren at the com- 
pany’s works in Racine, Wis. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia continues to make considerable 
progress in the erection of the two huge 
extensions to its original factory in Los 
Angeles. The buildings will be practi- 
cally inclosed in the first week in 
November and the moving of machinery 
into the new extensions will be hurried 
so that they can be linked up with the 
original works well before the end of 
the year, according to Vice President 
C. A. Myer of the parent company in 
Akron, O., who is supervisor of plant 
construction and engineering. Building 
operations have not interfered with pro- 
duction; in fact, it is stated that the out- 
put has been considerably increased 
since the construction work started. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
arranged for an extensive selling cam- 
paign on the Coast for the latest product 
of its factories, the Seiberling storage 
battery. The campaign in Southern 
California will be managed by the J. T. 
Wood Co., 400 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, 
who is also charge of Seiberling tire 
distribution in a large section of the 
Southwest. 

C. T. Wheeler has been transferred 
from Seattle to Spokane, Wash., to take 
charge of the direct factory branch of 
the Fisk Tire & Rubber Co. He suc- 
ceeds M. B. Purdy. 


R. M. A. Rubber Estimates 


United States tire manufacturers pro- 
duced 5,805,804 pneumatic casings during 
August according to the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association estimates. Total pro- 
duction of inner tubes is estimated at 5,846,- 
402 and total production of solid and 
cushion tires at 42,818 for the month. 

Total shipments during August are esti- 
mated as follows: Pneumatic casings, all 
classes, 7,844,748; inner tubes 8,183,262; 
solid and cushion tires 56,870. 

Inventories as of August 31, 1929, are 
estimated as 14,225,820 for all pneumatic 
casings; 14,156,770 for inner tubes, and 
156,410 for solid and cushion tires. 

The tire industry is estimated to have 
consumed a total of 60,644,800 pounds of 
crude rubber and 21,070,370 pounds of 
cotton fabric during August in the manu- 
facture of all types of pneumatic casings, 
inner tubes, and solid and cushion tires. 
The association’s estimates are based on 
reports furnished by manufacturers who 
produce approximately 75 per cent of the 
total for the United States. 








Automobile Production 

September production (factory sales) of 
motor vehicles in the United States, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
was 415,332 of which 364,786 were pas- 
senger cars, 49,681 trucks, and 865 taxi- 
cabs, as compared with 498,361 passenger 
cars, trucks, and taxicabs in August and 
415,314 in September, 1928. 
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CANADA 


Garden hose prices for 1930 were is- 
sued recently. The corrugated variety 
shows no change from 1929 levels, but 
the price of plain hose has advanced. 
Because of reports that United States 
prices were likely to be lower, some 
looked for lower quotations in Canada. 
But manufacturers state that this was 
not possible as 1929 prices were very low 
because of keen competition. The ad- 
vance ranges from 30 to 45 cents per 100 
feet in the plain hose, an increase of ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. Booking ar- 
rangements are similar to those of last 
year, the season opening September 28 
and ending December 31. Dealers or- 
dering then are said to be protected by 
manufacturers in price up to June 30, 
1939. 

This season, fancy colored rubbers 
are expected to displace black ones in 
popular favor. Grey, brown, and blonde 
are the leading colors, trimmed in red, 
green, or blue. Some low rubbers have 
buckles. As these were in the market 
last season, they have already become a 
vogue. 

Even the prosaic figures of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics testify to 
golf’s increasing popularity. Included 
in a statement of rubber imports for the 
month of August is an item of 3,465 
dozen golf balls, more than three times 
the total of 1,104 dozen for August a 


year ago. 
Canada imported 2,677 pairs of rubber 
boots and shoes during June, 1929, 


value, $1,691, a decrease from June, 1928, 
when 4,644 pairs, value, $6,206, were im- 
ported. Imports of rubber heels 
amounted to 145,418 pairs, value, $7,843, 
as compared with 181,561 pairs imported 
during June, 1928, value, $7,825. 


Canadian I. T. S. Rubber Co., Ltd., 
West Toronto, Ont., has appointed Wm. 
Alian to take complete charge of the 
company’s sales in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 


J. A. Riedell, of Weldon Roberts Rub- 
ber Corp., Newark, N. J., U. S. A, 
manufacturer of erasers, was a member 
of the Salesmen’s Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the National Stationers Asso- 
ciation convention held in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, October 7-10. 


Gerald Tanguay has joined Ames 
Holden McCready Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., and will cover Ottawa 
territory and part of Quebec province. 


W. Milholm, sales representative of 
Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, is visiting 
Canada and will work across to Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Gordon L. Cohoon, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canadian representative for Avon India 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England, re- 
ports an ever-increasing demand for the 
Avon football bladder, which is popular 
with the Canadian sporting goods trade. 


North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, has a branch at 43 


Colborne St., Toronto, Ont., with Nor- 


man E. Davidson as manager. It is in- 
troducing a golf ball embodying many 
new ideas in construction, etc. A new 
golf rubber which fits over golf shoes is 
also shown. 


Fraser Jamieson has been appointed 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., as dis- 
trict manager for the provinces of British 
Columbia and Alberta. On the death of 
his father, “Dick’’ Jamieson, first presi- 
dent of the Gregory Tire & Rubber Co. 
(1926), Ltd., he assumed that post and 
also acted as managing director. Recent- 
ly he resigned his connection with the 
Gregory firm, and after a short vacation 
has again entered the tire field with the 
Firestone company. 


C. T. Black, Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., has been appointed 
provisional director of the new Central 
Ontario Chapter recently organized in 
Kitchener, Ont., of the Canadian Society 
of Cost Accountants. 


Thorburn Tire & Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. is a newly incorporated 
company with its chief place of business 
at Toronto, Ont. 


Oscar Lewishon, of Lewishon Bros., 
importer of rubber, London, England, 
Was a recent visitor to Canada. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. The warehouse opened 
last March at 253 St. Paul St., Quebec, 
P. Q., to give dealers in that territory 
better service has proved a boon. 


Phoenix Horse Shoe & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has been granted a charter to manufac- 
ture, produce, buy, sell, export, import, 
and to deal in rubber and gutta percha 
and all merchandise in which rubber or 
gutta percha or any other similar sub- 
stances is or may be used, including 
horse shoes. 

W. A. Traill, of the Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., and president 
of the Canadian Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation, recently presided at its ninth 
annual convention in Montreal. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., recently mailed divi- 
dend checks to shareholders for the 
ninety-fourth consecutive dividend on its 
7 per cent preferred stock issued in 1899. 
This dividend has been regularly paid 
during the last thirty years. Recent re- 
ports show that the company has no 
banking indebtedness, and has a most 
substantial cash reserve in the form of 
government bonds. E. C. Martin, gen- 
eral sales manager, sees a highly favor- 
able outlook for the balance of the year 
in all departments of the business. 


Starr Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Dart- 
mouth, N. S., now assembles juvenile 
bicycles fully equiped with tires, etc. 





Canadian Tire Fabrics 


During 1927 Canada produced 11,312,000 
pounds of tire fabrics, valued $4,892,000, 
compared to 9,265,000 pounds, valued 
$5,078,000, in 1926. 


India Rubber World 


Canadian Goodyear Activities 


Production, sales, and net earnings for 
the fiscal year ending September 30 are 
the highest in the history of the com- 
pany, according to C. H. Carlisle, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. For the 1928 fiscal 
year gross sales amounted to $27,243,000, 
representing slightly over 50 per cent of 
all the tires manufactured in Canada. 

Mr. Carlisle has announced also that 
the company has adopted an industrial 
retirement insurance affecting about two 
thousand employes in New Toronto and 
Bowmanville, Ont., to be underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Goodyear, at its own expense, will be- 
gin deposits for every employe complet- 
ing one year of continuous service, and 
will increase its payments for those who 
deposit to the fund of their own account. 
The plan includes also a total and perma- 
nent disability clause as well as benefits 
for depositing employes in event of 
death or termination of employment. 

H. C. Lowther has resigned as general 
sales manager. J. D. McCarthy, his suc- 
cessor, joined the Goodyear organization 
in 1913, doing sales promotional work in 
the auto tire department. He was later 
appointed assistant general sales man- 
ager and held this office for more than 
ten years, until his recent promotion. 

W. J. McNally, manager of the 
Montreal branch of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., recently 
returned from the annual branch man- 
agers’ conference held at the company’s 
factory at New Toronto. Mr. McNally 
reports a most successful meeting at 
which the past year’s business was re- 
viewed and plans for the coming year 
announced. The Goodyear company has 
enjoyed the largest year in its history 
and, with new sales plans and products 
presented at the conference, looks for a 
steady growth next year. 

The company has purchased a warehouse 
at Vancouver, B. C., at an approximate 
cost of $60,000. 


First Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Plant 
in Philippines 

Manila Rubber Co., organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing mechaniral 
rubber goods, was recently granted 1's 
charter of incorporation. The company 
the first of its type in the Philippine 
Islands, probably will be in production by 
December. Orders for equipment have 
been placed in the United States. Delivery 
is scheduled for the early part of No- 
vember. 

Ben Houston, president of the company, 
recently returned to Manila, following a 
year’s stay in the United States, where he 
made a thorough study of advanced me- 
chanical rubber goods production, at the 
plant of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The location of the projected plant has 
not been decided upon definitely. It is 
stated however that it will probably be in 
the Santa Ana district. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Regulation of Tire Sales 


The growing evil of tire price cutting 
has been receiving the attention of those 
interested. Early this year, the Motor 
Agents Association proposed a reduction 
of trade discounts and rebates as a means 
of maintaining prices, but the plan was 
dropped. Subsequently a Tire Manufac- 
- turers’ Conference was formed, an organ- 
ization of an informal and friendly char- 
acter, open to any manufacturer prepared 
to publish and maintain his trade and re- 
tail tire prices. The manufacturers repre- 
sented at the first meeting were: Avon, 
Dunlop, Firestone, Fisk, Goodyear, Good- 
rich, Henley, Michelin, Palmer, Pirelli, St. 
Helens, Sieberling. At a subsequent meet- 
ing representatives of Rapson and India 
also were present, while North British is 
also considering the proposals. 

As a first step, the Conference approved 
the recording of serial numbers. The next 
step was to agree upon standard condi- 
tions of sale. These provide that jobbers 
and dealers will be permitted to publish 
only exact trade and retail prices respec- 
tively, as fixed by the tire manufacturer ; 
they are forbidden to quote discounts and 
prices not authorized by the manufacturer ; 
dealer to dealer sales will be recognized 
only as a local courtesy service by some 
manufacturers and prohibited by others. 
In the former case they must be strictly at 
trade prices. Factors (jobbers) and dealers 
will be forbidden to issue sale or return 
stocks or to accept contracts, mixed or 
otherwise; cut-price tires may only be ad- 
vertised under correct descriptions—that is 
as “Clearance,” “Seconds,” etc., and in 
some cases the manufacturer will prohibit 
the use of his name in clearance advertise- 
ments, 


Shipping Exposition 


At the Shipping, Engineering, and Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, held at Olympia, Lon- 
don, during September 12-28, 1929, the 
many uses of rubber in these industries 
were amply demonstrated. The Rubber 
Growers’ Association displayed a motor 
launch, a large model of a railway coach 
in which the latest in rubber equipment 
was used, and a truck fitted with a mov- 
able rubber floor under geared control. 
In loading, the truck is backed up to the 
platform and as the goods are placed on it, 
a turn of the geared front roller will carry 
the load farther forward until the truck 
is full. The discharge is effected by re- 
winding the movable floor upon a similar 
geared roller at the back. This device 
can be fitted to any type of vehicle. 

At the same stand was also shown a 
propeller shaft oil gland, fitted with a 


special non-perishable rubber ring. Each 
type of gland is being regularly made for 
vessels of all sizes and types. 





Consumption of Rubber 
Outside of America 


The Rubber and Tea Quarterly points 
out that in basing calculations on prob- 
able rubber consumption mainly to United 
States figures, statisticians fail to take into 
account the effect of non-American con- 
sumption or the future rubber market. The 
extent to which imports of crude rubber 
have increased in several important rubber 
consuming countries is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures. Exports into the United 
States showed a rise of 34%4 per cent as 
compared with 1923, the increase in the 
aggregate of the takings of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Canada, and Japan mounted 
to 69 per cent. In the case of France, 
shipments since 1923 have expanded by 
37% per cent; of Italy, by 45 per cent; of 
Japan, by 47 per cent; of Germany by no 
less than 104 per cent; and of Canada by 
1341%4 per cent. 


Heavy Rubber Shipments 


The heavy shipments of crude rubber 
from Malaya and the Dutch East Indies 
during the past few months have upset a 
good many calculations. The huge ship- 
ments of the early months of the year were 
expected, but it was considered that by the 
end of April shipments would represent no 
more than normal production of the estates. 
May and June arrivals tallied with esti- 
mates, but the sudden flood of rubber since 
then has brought no little confusion. Do 
the recent shipments represent Malaya’s 
actual producing capacity? Have we to 
do with a flush production due to rest- 
ing the trees during the restricted period, 
or is there an inexhaustible cache of 
hoarded rubber in the colony? 

On the basis of the May and June ship- 
ments, which had been considered normal, 
Malaya’s output for the year 1929 was 
figured at something like 360,000 tons, but 
at the present rate the output from this 
source must be estimated at least 50,000 
tons higher. 

Curiously enough, Malayan estate out- 
puts as reported to the IJndia Rubber 
Journal by individual estates show a 
steady decrease since April. This periodi- 
cal publishes figures submitted by 412 Brit- 
ish owned estates in the Far East. All of 
these show enormous increases in Febru- 
ary, March, and April of this year, but 
after this comes a more or less marked 
decrease. The 263 estates in Malaya for 
which data were available actually show 


the lowest rate of increase, 15 per cent, for 
the whole year, although the March and 
April outputs had shown increases of 
118.97 and 109.04 per cent, respectively. 
The rate of increase in August for Java 
was 24.96, against 43.28 and 32.99 per 
cent in March and April, respectively; for 
Sumatra estates the corresponding figures 
are 9.39 per cent against 47.28 and 20.22 
per cent; for Ceylon, 34.25 per cent against 
324.04 and 112.97 per cent. The crop in- 
creases for ten months, from November, 
1928, to August, 1929, represent about 50 
per cent for Malaya, 35 per cent for Java, 
3.38 for Sumatra, and 36.44 for Ceylon. 

It is, therefore, evident that calculations 
were in error not so much where the rate 
of production is concerned but in the mat- 
ter of the rate of the release of this out- 
put, and certainly no calculation seems to 
have given enough consideration to the 
possibilities of a temporarily greatly swol- 
len output as a result of the enforced rest 
during restriction. 


A Price Stabilizing Mission 


Three well-known American rubber men 
—F. A. Seiberling, president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
Edgar B. Davis, a large stockholder in the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
United States Rubber Co., and W. B. 
Mahoney, a director of the Goodyear com- 
pany—were recently in London on a mis- 
sion to test the feeling of rubber plantation 
interests in this country with regard to 
international control of rubber prices. 
They were informally entertained at lunch- 
eon, and had the required opportunity ‘of 
exchanging views. 


Optimistic Views 


Charles Hope & Sons take an optimistic 
view of the rubber market outlook. They 
expect a consumption of 820,000 tons and a 
production of 850,000 tons for the current 
year, For 1930, however, they figure on a 
consumption of 940,000 tons against pro- 
duction of 861,000 tons, This last amount 
they arrive at by deducting 30,000 tons of 
abnormal shipments from the 1929 figure 
and then adding 5 per cent increase of pro- 
duction. They do not think that the fresh 
planting to come into bearing in the next 
few years will amount to more than an 
annual increase of production of 2 per 
cent. On the basis of their calculations 
they see a substantial rise in prices before 
the end of the year. 

The Financial Times is also optimistic. 
In a recent editorial we find the following: 

“Under the influence of various bearish 
factors the markets for both 
the commodity and the shares certainly 
present a somewhat depressing appearance. 
There is every indication, nevertheless, that 
careful observers are by no means inclined 
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to be misled by the short views. rae 
Even if a large margin of error be as- 
sumed in every forecast, it appears that 
the 1929 output and the quantity passing 
into use will roughly approximate, and 
the prospect of a definite shortage with- 
in the next few years cannot be gain- 
said. Eee 

“That American interests owing to their 
extensive forward purchases were under 
no necessity of having to follow a rising 
market is unquestionably the primary ex- 
planation of the disappointing trend of 
price levels during the current year. In 
the same way, it is equally plain that the 
recent visit of United States manufactur- 
ers to London is in the hope of establishing 
the pool in a similarly advantageous posi- 
tion in relation to the 1930 output. 

“Fortunately there is little evidence so 
far to suggest that producers are disposed 
again to deliver themselves into the hands 
of their trans-Atlantic friends. According 
to the Financial Times table . . . . de- 
livery in the case of a large majority of 
forward sales will be completed 


by the end of December next. The num- 
ber of transactions for 1930 is very small, 
and in the majority of instances prices, 
where disclosed, are so considerably in ex- 
cess of present quotations as to discount 
the future. In the circumstances, with the 
initiative passing once more to the planta- 
tion industry, we hope that the Rubber 
Growers’ Association will consider very 
carefully any proposals emanating from 
either Dutch or American sources for the 
fixation of prices, either present or pros- 
pective.” 


General Atlas Chemical Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A., has re- 
cently completed a contract with the 
Cookson Produce & Chemical Co., Port 
of London Bldg., London, for the export 
sales of Gastex to all foreign countries 
excepting Canada, Australia, and Japan. 
W. Astles, managing director of the 
Cookson company, has been in the 
United States for several weeks negotiat- 
ing with American manufacturers. 


GERMANY 


Englebert Boycott Lifted 


The decision of the German Kartell court 
in the case of the Englebert concern, that 
amounted to a boycott of the Belgian com- 
pany, has been revised. Negotiations be- 
tween the parties concerned have taken 
place, and a compromise has been effected. 
Englebert’s wishes will be taken into con- 
sideration, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Englebert has decided to sign the 
tire manufacturers’ agreement for 1929. 





Michelin Factory for Germany 


Much interest is called forth by the re- 
port that the Michelin concern, planning to 
erect a branch factory in Germany for the 
manufacture of tires, is negotiating with 
several German towns, Mainz, Treves, 
Worms, Mannheim, etc., with regard to 
abatement of taxes and other special priv- 
ileges frequently granted to manufacturers 
as an inducement. Michelin already has a 
sales branch in Worms, South Germany, 
the Michelin Deutsche Pneumatik A.G., 
and now seeks an area of about 100,000 
square meters and plans to employ 3,000 
workers. The Michelin tire factory joined 
the German tire agreement for 1929 some 
months ago. 

This report is drawing special attention, 
following so soon after rumors that the 
Englebert tire manufacturing concern ex- 
pects to build a factory in Aachen. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung regards those plans 
with suspicion and looks for the reason 
why two foreign firms with their products 
already on the German market should come 
to Germany with similar proposals, in the 
conditions of production in Germany, the 
tariff, about 10 per cent ad valorem on 
tires, and the prospective increase in Ger- 
man consumption. The paper also warns 
German municipalities not to be too free in 
granting special privileges to large indus- 
tries and in this regard should restrict 


themselves to concerns financially weak or 
in need of revival. 


The Combination of 


Sulphur and Rubber 


A writer in the Gummi-Zeitung calls at- 
tention to the fact that in 1932 it will be 
one hundred years since Ludersdorf pub- 
lished his observation that the stickiness of 
rubber could be removed if it were dis- 
solved with sulphur in hot turpentine oil 
and the latter allowed to evaporate. Soon 
afterward the Dutch manufacturer of hose, 
Jan van Geuns, spread his fabric with a 
rubber solution containing sulphur which 
was then heated. Commenting on these re- 
marks, another writer to the same paper 
points out that not Ludersdorf, but Erhard 
Friedrich Leuchs was the first to allow 
sulphur to react on rubber. In the Archiv 
fur die Gesamte Naturlehre, XXI, 107-108, 
1831, he called attention to the fact that the 
addition of sulphur to dissolved rubber 
completely changes the rubber, which be- 
comes porous, coal-like, and dry, the re- 
action taking place with much formation of 
gas and foaming. 


An International Rubber Co. 


The Berliner Borsen-Zeitung learns that 
at a lunch given by English and Dutch 
rubber producers, Edgar B. Davis, of New 
York, a large stockholder in the Goodyear 
and United States rubber companies, stated 
that seven years ago the founding of an in- 
ternational rubber plantation company had 
been proposed. In the meantime plantation 
rubber had become of still greater impor- 
tance to America, since much American 
capital had been sunk in this commodity. 
Mr. Davis, therefore, emphasized the need 
for establishing a financially powerful rub- 
ber producing company, so big that it would 
have millions available for research work. 





India Rubber World 


Finally the speaker pointed out that the 
world was facing international cooperation 
and that the question brought forward by 
him would in the end be conceived as a 
world-wide economic problem and not as a 
national task. 





Questionnaire on Trade 
Conditions 


The Gummi-Zettung in a recent issue 
published the result of a questionnaire sent 
to leading manufacturers of rubber and 
rubber and asbestos, requesting their opin- 
ions on trade during this year’s spring and 
summer months. Among those whvu re- 
plied were manufacturers of bathing acces- 
sories, seamless, technical, and surgical 
goods, apparel, and asbestos and rubber 
goods. All mentioned the severe winter . 
and its adverse effect on business, and the 
greatly improved trade during spring and 
summer. Bathing accessories and articles 
for travel as well as.seamless goods both 
for home trade and for export were in 
active demand. In fact, higher prices for 
seamless goods were obtained, with result- 
ing satisfactory profits. Good business was 
also done in apparel, although, of course, 
the general shortage of money in Germany 
affected also this line. The manufacturer 
discussing these articles cited two factors 
tending to hamper business: namely, the 
too-varied assortments offered in fancy 
goods and the habit of accepting exceed- 
ingly small orders. He claims that manu- 
facturers received large nutnbers of orders 
for goods representing a total value of less 
than 20 marks. 

A very good business was done in garden 
hose because of the dry, hot summer. De- 
mand for surgical and technical goods was 
also lively. However, most manufacturers 
complain of the very narrow margin of 
profit allowed by the prices asked by a 
large number of firms, which seem intent 
only on booking orders at all costs. Under- 
selling and lack of organization and co- 
herence in the matter of price-fixing are 
the great defects pointed out in most re- 
plies, some going so far as to describe the 
condition as unsound. 





Seiberling in Russia 


In connection with the agreement be- 
tween the Russian Rubber Trust and the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. regarding technical 
assistance for the tire factory that is to be 
erected at Jaroslawl, it is learned that the 
American firm has already been asked to 
examine the plans for the factory; it will 
also have to work out production processes, 
and draw up specifications for the necessary 
machinery, and will have to send one of 
its own engineers to supervise the mount- 
ing and the starting of the machinery, etc. 





Norway 


According to press reports, the Askim 
Rubber Works in Norway are to be con- 
siderably enlarged. It seems that it is 
planned to manufacture bicycle tires and 
tubes, garden hose, automobile covers, 


rubber coverings for paper rolls, etc., for 
which the present factory is inadequate. 
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MALAYA 


Johore Rubber Industry 


Official data about the rubber industry 
in Johore show a total rubber acreage of 
771,434 acres, of which 579,977 acres are 
planted and 191,457 unplanted. Of the 
planted area, 476,898 acres are mature. A 
remarkably large number of small holdings 
and estates form the total, there being at 
present no fewer than 66,998 holdings hav- 
ing an area of less than 25 acres and ag- 
gregating 171,484 acres of mature, 28,483 
acres of immature rubber, and 46,292 acres 
unplanted, in all 246,259 acres. Besides 
these, 451 estates have over 100 acres, of 
which by far the largest number, 262 
estates with a total area of 100,394 acres, 
is Chinese owned; European owned estates 
number 106 with a total area of 300,481 
acres; Indians own 33 estates with an 
acreage of 12,319; Japanese, 27 and 
58,247; and Malays 23 and 7,329, respec- 
tively. 

During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year rubber exports amounted to 
50,215 tons. In 1925, when the amount of 
rubber free for export under the restric- 
tion scheme averaged 67 per cent, exports 
were 40,543 tons; in 1926, with an average 
allowance of 95 per cent, the figure was 
60,159 tons; in 1927, with 64 per cent 
allowed, 49,124 tons were exported; and 
in 1928 with an average of 60 per cent 
before restriction was removed, the total 
was 61,004 tons. 





Factory Economies 


Major B. J. Eaton, acting director of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, re- 
cently gave an interesting lecture on fac- 
tory economies in the preparation of raw 
rubber, at the conference of the Incor- 
porated Society of Planters, held at Ipoh. 
Discussing first the manufacture of sheet, 
he pointed out that the greatest change 
which has taken place in recent years is 
the reversion tolighter machinery. In early 
days when small crops only were avail- 
able, light machinery was used; but with 
large crops, heavy machinery was intro- 
duced. But now, however, it is realized 
that heavy machinery is unnecessary and 
expensive. Under certain conditions and 
with maximum efnciency, a light battery 
of three sheeting machines with a marking 
machine, driven by a 2% h.p. prime mover, 
is capable of dealing with a crop of about 
650 pounds per hour, or 900,000 pounds 
per annum, the crop from 2,000 acres. 

He stressed the fact that until recently 
no special attention had been given to the 
question of the relationship between widths 
of pans, or depth of coagulating tanks, 
width of sheeting machine rolls and size of 
cases. The present case is 21 by 21 by 


21 inches, so that a sheet could be at 
least 20 inches wide. Actually the aver- 
age sheet made on estates is not more 
than half that width. A wide sheet of 
coagulum can be machined practically as 
rapidly as a narrow one, so that it 
would be economical to increase the width 
of the sheet. Since the rolls of sheet- 
ing machines on estates are only 15 or 
18 inches wide, some alteration would have 
to be made. Similarly, while coagulating 
tanks are generally about 11 inches deep, 
Major Eaton prefers tanks 15 to 16 inches 
deep with the partitions 2 inches apart in- 
stead of 1%4 inches. He recommends also 
the Dutch procedure of coagulating a latex 
diluted to a dry rubber content of 2 pounds 
per gallon, or 20 per cent, and machining 
on the day of coagulation. By attending to 
details just mentioned, the speaker states 
that variation in outputs from 225 to 650 
pounds of dry rubber per hour have been 
obtained on estates, depending on the width 
of the coagulum. 


Crepe Manufacture 


Regarding crepe manufacture, Major 
Eaton repeated statements made by T. E. 
H. O’Brien, chemist of the Rubber Re- 
search Scheme, Ceylon. It was found that 
with horizontally grooved rollers used for 
maceration in Ceylon, a considerable 
amount of slip occurs. If this did not 
happen, the output would be double that 
obtained in practice. Soft coagulum is 
recommended to minimize power consump- 
tion and wear and tear. 

A speed of 21-22 revolutions per minute 
is considered suitable for macerating rolls 
since the operator cannot feed the machine 
satisfactorily at higher speed. While the 
output of a smooth roller is not affected 
by the thickness of the coagulum, maxi- 
mum output from a grooved roller requires 
that the coagulum should be macerated at 
the greatest thickness which can be fed to 
the smooth roller without tearing. The 
output from a smooth roller geared 17 :30, 
that is, high differential speed, is slightly 
higher than that from a roller geared 
16:20. The gain in output is approxi- 
mately proportional to the increased width 
of crepe from the former. Loss of output 
is often due to failure to utilize the full 
effective width of the rolls. The efficiency 
of the smooth roller seems to depend 
chiefly on the texture of the surface of the 
roller; a coarse-grained texture grips the 
coagulum and lessens the slip. 

For creping, machinery of massive con- 
struction is essential because of heavy 
service. Sloping rolls with the front roll 
lower than the back give the operator 
better control. The use of roller bearings 


is to be recommended, provided the housing 
is dirt- and moisture-proof, 


Hevea Selection 


The 1928 report of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, which has recently 
been published, discloses that much ex- 
perimental work has been carried out in 
connection with Hevea selection, as in- 
vestigation of variations in Hevea, pollina- 
tion, budding, tapping of budded areas, etc. 

In investigating the variations that oc- 
cur from tree to tree, type to type, and 
strain to strain, it was necessary to start 
at the beginning. Consequently, measure- 
ments of leaf and seed were undertaken. 
A series of determinations of length and 
breadth ratios, and in the case of seeds, 
also of length and thickness ratios, has 
shown that within a clone, the tree to tree 
variation is so slight as to make ratios 
characteristic for a given clone. These 
determinations have already proved valu- 
able in detecting rogues on a budded area 
on the Pilmoor estate, in one case, greatly 
to the improvement of the tapping record 
of a clone. 

Another important piece of work is the 
investigation of the diagnostic value of the 
latex vessel system in the embryo of the 
seed. Even at this stage a_ well-defined 
latex vessel system is present in the em- 
bryo, and there is much variation in 
the degree of occurrence and_ general 
construction of these vessels in different 
fruits, whether of the same mother tree or 
of different trees or clones. From this 
work it may be possible to decide whether 
the distinguishing characters can be used 
as a basis for selection work, and research 
is now proceeding toward this end. 


Budding 


A very considerable amount of advisory 
and field work was done in connection 
with vegetative propagation of Hevea. At 
the experiment station a large-scale field 
experiment has been planned to test the 
relative value under uniform conditions of 
the proved high yielding clones most 
widely used in Malaya. On Pilmoor Es- 
tate, a field budding experiment on 50 acres 
has been carried out with material from 
five promising new clones discovered dur- 
ing test-tapping experiments on the estate. 
On Changkat Kinding Estate, Perak, 26 
acres of older stumps have been budded 
with clones A44 and A. V. R. O. S. 50 and 
152. A field of ten acres has been budded 
from sixteen high yielding estate trees on 
Lubok Estate, Kedah, with a view to estab- 
lishing new clones. Buddings of clones 
A44, B84, and A. V. R. O. S. 50 have 
been established in a small replanted area 
in older rubber and in reclaimed swamp 
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land on Gunong Kroh Estate, Perak. The 
purpose of this experiment is to test the 
performance of the clones under the spe- 
cial conditions prevailing. Finally, on 
Seafield Estate, buddings of clones A44 and 
B84 were established with Sumatran and 
other Malayan clones in order to make 
later comparative tests. 





Pollination 


Experiments and observations on the 
pollination and fruiting of Hevea were 
made on the 3%4- to 4-year-old budded 
trees on the Pilmoor Estate, Selangor, 
during two flowering seasons in 1928. In 
both seasons self-pollinations, carried out 
on 605 flowers, failed completely. From 
1,685 cross-pollinations carried out during 
the same periods, 5.4 per cent were suc- 
cessful. In February-March, 1929, 274 
seeds were harvested from these, of which 
205 germinated. Four deaths occurred, 


but finally 201 seedlings were successfully 
planted out on the experiment station. 
Flowers were pollinated at all stages, but 
pollination was most successful with newly 
opened flowers and when carried out on 
the afternoon of the day of opening. 





Test Tapping 


Mature budded areas on Pilmoor Estate 
were tapped during 1928. As the trees 
were but 3% to 4 years old from the time 
of budding, a conservative method of tap- 
ping was adopted, a standard 8 inches left 
spiral cut with an angle of 30° being em- 
ployed. In all, fourteen clones out of 
twenty-one were tapped, but interesting re- 
sults were obtained only from clones A44, 
B84, B58, and B50. With a more severe 
tapping system much more latex could 
have been obtained, but even so yields from 
A44 and B84 were at least as good as 
those from the best A. V. R. O. S. clones. 





Rubber Survey 


A detailed survey of rubber in the 
Netherlands East Indies during 1928 is to 
be found in Bulletin 74 of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, Not quite half the 
estates plant Hevea exclusively, the rest 
either have blocks of other crops planted 
beside blocks of rubber, or other crops in- 
terplanted with rubber. Rubber and cof- 
fee is the favorite combination, particularly 
in Eastern Java. Hevea and tea is a com- 
bination found almost exclusively in West 
Java. 

The total area under discussion was 
1,645,655 hectares (about 2.45 acres=hec- 
tare), of which 671,739 hectares are in 
Java and 873;916 hectares in Sumatra. 
Only 31.9 per cent or 525,646 hectares out 
of the total area was planted with Hevea, 
of which 222,781 hectares are in Java and 
302,865 hectares in the Outer Possessions. 
The rubber planting industry in the Neth- 
erlands East Indies is concentrated within 
a few provinces, 83 per cent of the total 
fevea area being found in East Coast 
Sumatra, Atjeh, and West and East Java, 
together. As compared with 1927, there 
was an increase in the planted area of 
40,173 hectares, 12,139 hectares in Java, 
and 28,034 hectares in the Outer Posses- 
sions 

The output of estate rubber was 140,821 
tons of 1,000 kilos, 58,995 from Java and 
81,826 from the Outer Possessions. The 
estimated totals for 1929 are 150,685 metric 
tons of which 63,404 tons are expected 
from Java and 87,281 from the Outer Pos- 
sessions. The output of native rubber in 
1928 was 129,753 tons including dirt and 
moisture and 91,354 tons net, giving a 
total output of dry rubber from estates 
and native holdings in the Dutch East In- 
dies amounting to 232,174 tons in 1928. 

The average yield per hectare in 1928 
was 411 kilos for Java and 409 kilos for 
the Outer Possessions, giving an average 
over all of 410 kilos, against 397 kilos for 
Java, 393 kilos for the Outer Possessions, 
and 394 kilos over all, in 1927. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Latex exports during 1928 came to 
3,889,729 liters for East Coast Sumatra, 
and 40,040 liters for the Lampong Dis- 
tricts. By way of comparison, the figures 
for Ceylon and Malaya have also been 
added, namely 3,105 and 4,181,814 liters re- 
spectively. In 1928 Java also exported 
183 metric tons of latex. Sprayed rubber 
to an amount of 10,770,716 kilos in 1928 
and 16,611,335 kilos in 1927 was exported 
from Sumatra, and 2,875,326 kilos in 1928 
and 3,947,594 kilos in 1927 from Java. 





Native Rubber 


Interest in Hevea planting among na- 
tives in Java appears to be increasing, 
particularly in Bantam and Batavia. The 
total area planted in 1928 was 5,628 hec- 
tares against 4,008 hectars in 1927; while 
the area in bearing was 1,195 hectares 
against 897 hectares the year before. 

The effect of the rules enforced in 
Sumatra and the other Outer Possessions 
to curb the adulterating nuisance is to be 
noted in the figures of exports from the 
various districts as appended below: 

Total Dry 


Wet Equiva- Rubber 
Weight lent Content 


Tons Tons % 
East Coast Sumatra... 19,416 13,236 68 
ey ere 502 426 84.8 
TT errr 2,443 2,236 91.5 
Tapanoeli (tax exempt) 472 432 91.5 
West Coast Sumatra. 682 574 84 
Riouw and Dependen- 
REE: Gicsuareses see 8,265 7,194 87 


Riouw and Dependen- 
cies, Free Territory 1,008 672 66.6 








LS Eee 33,240 19,610 58.9 
re 17,917 12,509 69.8 
Benkoelen .......+0. 4 3 75 
Ne a aie oi 678 480 70.7 
NL Soe ences « 104 94 90.3 
West Borneo........ 21,034 16,648 79.1 
South and East Borneo 23,988 17,239 71.9 
BOG) send srdexeuex 129,753 91,353 77.7 


Considering the situation in the native 
rubber industry in 1928, the report notes 
that there was a decrease in production in 
practically every province, particularly 
where other crops besides rubber take an 
important place in native agriculture, as 
in Tapanoeli, West Coast of Sumatra, 
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Palembang, and Bangka. Djambi alone 
shows a slight increase in exports, which 
is attributed to the dependence of the na- 
tives of that province on rubber and also 
to the desire to get rid of all old rubber 
before the new rulings went into effect. 

The drop in exports was heaviest during 
the first four months of the year, but this 
was not due to a curtailment of produc- 
tion but to the fact that the rubber was 
being held back for better prices. How- 
ever as low prices continued, tapping ac- 
tivities decreased, imported tappers started 
to leave the rubber districts, and the local 
inhabitants dropped rubber as not being 
worth while. 

Toward the end of the year there was a 
change in this situation. Money was no 
longer so plentiful, and the natives began 
to pay more attention to rubber. How- 
ever, prices were not sufficiently good to 
attract tappers from outside districts so 
that we find the whole family taking up 
the work of tapping on the smaller hold- 
ings, while the owners of larger hold- 
ings have difficulty in obtaining workers. 





Remilling Factories 


The total number of remilling factories 
in the Outer Possessions in 1928 numbered 
40, of which 3 having 14 mills are in Atjeh 
and East Coast Sumatra, 6 with 52 mills 
in Riouw and Palembang, 4 with 15 mills 
in Djambi, 8 with 19 mills in Tapanoeli 
and West Coast Sumatra, 9 with 29 mills 
in West Borneo, and 10 with 72 mills in 
South and East Borneo. The total ca- 
pacity of these factories is 56,050 tons, but 
only 12,717 tons were actually produced in 
1628, against 10,074 tons in 1927 and 7,231 
tons in 1926. Of the 40 factories, the 
maximum number in operation in a given 
month was 34, while the minimum was 28. 





Netherlands Rubber Union 


The report of the Netherlands Rubber 
Union for 1928 states that, despite low 
prices, supplies from the natives for re- 
milling continued to be ample and factories 
at all times had enough raw material to 
work on. The factories in Palembang, 
Djambi, and Pontianak were in operation 
throughout the year, but the factory at 
Bandjermasin that had been closed down 
in January, 1928, remained closed. Sales 
of remilled rubber brought in 5,184,054 
guilders against costs of material, costs of 
remilling and all expenses of freights, ex- 
port duties, etc., totaling 5,172,530 guilders. 
However, general costs in Amsterdam and 
Batavia were 187,932, costs at Bandjer- 
masin, 34,321 guilders, and these charges 
together with other smaller items were re- 
sponsible for a final loss of 234,450 guilders. 

The amount of rubber handled during 
the year was 5,000 tons. The equipment 
of the factory was still incomplete. This 
resulted in unduly high working costs. 
Additional funds have had to be obtained 
and a loan of 600,000 guilders at 6 per cent 
has been negotiated. Credit for an addi- 
tional 400,000 guilders for five years has 
also become available from the same 
source. With these funds it is possible to 
bring about improvements in the Palem- 
bang, Pontianak, and Djambi factories. 
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1,726,755. 


1 


Machinery 


United States 


TirE MATERIAL ForMER. Among 
the various objects specified is that of 
providing an improved machine capable 
of combining together into a unitary web 
the various materials, including the beads, 
for making tire carcasses that they may 
be simultaneously applied for tire build- 
H. I. Morris, assignor to The Cord 


ing. 

Tire Machine Co., both of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

726,987. CRIMPING BEAD FLIPPER. This 


invention relates to bead flipping ma- 
chines for wrapping fabric flipper strips 
around the beads used in pneumatic tires. 


E. Hutchens, Milwaukee, assignor to 
Utility Mfg. Co., Cudahy, both in 
Wisconsin. 

1,727,090. Tire Beap Apparatus. An in- 


vention relating to an improved apparatus 
for use in pneumatic tire structures or 
for the manufacture of bead reenforce- 
ments. S. W. Alderfer, Akron, O., as- 
signor to National Standard Co., Niles, 
Mich. 


1,727,146. ExectricaL Conpuctor INsvu- 


1,727, 304. 


1,727,372. SHEET 


LATING. An extruded ribbon of rubber 
is caused to envelop the wire to be in- 
sulated by passing both through a pair 
of rolls together. F. Wachter, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
General Cable Corp., a corporation of 
N. 

INNER TUBE VULCANIZER. A 
quick acting device by which an inner 
tube can be more readily and accurately 
placed within the a cavity, with 
improved curing results. O. J. Kuhlke, 
assignor to The National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co., both of Akron, O. 
FoRMING MACHINE. 


This invention provides a new method of 


ig 











1,727,423. FABRIC SPREADER. 


forming and combining two or more tire 
building covering strips into a_ better 
laminated structure than hitherto known. 
D. E. Hennessy, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


1,727,405. Tire BurtpiInc MAcHINE. One 
object of this invention is to supply a 
machine that will hold the bead anchor- 
ages in place, apply to them a layer of 
material, and turn the edges of the ma- 
terial around the beads, all as a continu- 
ous operation. T. Midgley, Hampden, 


assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 
1,727,683. SKIvING MacHINE. This in- 


vention relates to a machine for splitting 
used rubber tire carcasses preparatory to 
remanufacture of the divided parts into 
other articles. F. La V. Wilbur, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

1,728,896. TrimmMinG Macuine. A mech- 
anism is provided which will trim the 
overflow from molded articles simply and 
efficiently, It is particularly adapted for 
heel trimming. P. R. Hoopes, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

1,729,368. Fapric CoATING MACHINE. This 
invention obviates the risks and incon- 
veniences attending the usual processes 
followed in waterproofing fabrics as, for 
example, when gasoline, benzol, and 
other inflammable substances are em- 
ployed. W. D. Timmons, Coshocton, O. 

1,726,848. Manprer. M. A. Marquette, 
assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., both 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,727,313. Convever. M. H. Pade and 
N. H. Myers, assignors to The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, O. 

G. F. Wikle, 

Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to The Fisk 

Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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1,727,851. VutcaniziInc Mop. J. F. 
Allen, assignor of one-third to J. A. 
Himrod and one-third to E. E. Allen, all 
of Erie, Pa. 


1,728,162. BAnp BuriLtpInc MACHINE. E. 
F, Maas, assignor to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,728,163. CutTTING MACHINE. ee 
Maas, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 


1,728,511. Treap ApptyInG Device. M. C. 
Scrote, Kenmore, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,728,957. Corp Tire MAKING MACHINE. 
F. S. Dickinson, assignor to Dickinson 
“ Tire Corp., both of New York, 


‘es TRIMMING Device. H. E. 
Waner, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. New Yore N.Y; 


Dominion of Canada 


292,779. TuBE MAKING MACHINE. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
W. H. Campbell, both of Akron, O., 
Us. SecA: 

292,780. Strip ASSEMBLING MeTHop. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
E. F. Mass and R. W. Snyder, all of 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

292,929. Tire Morp. M. Reid, Vancouver, 
Bs GC 

292,976. TuBE VULCANIZING Core. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 
1, assignee of H. W. Bird and H. Will- 
shaw, Birmingham, England. 

293,152. Liguip Dispersion Metuop. The 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Chan- 
nel Islands, assignee of P. Klein, Buda- 
pest VII, Hungary, and A. Szegvari, 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


314,600. Extrusion MacHiIne. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, J. Hall, and 
G. F. McCombe, Birmingham. 


314,688 Footwear Apparatus. A. A, 
Glidden, T. M. Knowland, and A. E. 
Drechsler, all of Watertown, Mass., 
U. S. A. 


315,092. Strincinc Hee. WasuHers. E. 
B. Carter, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


315,579. Sponce RupsBer Cutter. W. 
Vernet, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
France 
664,745. Morpinc MAcHINES. Compagnie 


Francaise pour L’Exploitation des Pro- 
cedes Thomson-Houston. 


664,844. ExecrricaL Core HEATING. So- 
cieta Italiana Pirelli. 

665,035. TrRE VULCANIZER. Wee ~E: 
Burke. 

665,154. Vurcanizer. B. Griffith. 

666,327. TirE BUILDING MACHINE. The 


India Rubber Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd. 

667,543. RuBBER MAKING 
Societe Morgan & Wright. 


APPARATUS. 
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Germany 


482,676. VuLcAnizinc Apparatus. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, l-ng- 
land. Represented by Dr. R. and M. M. 
Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. H. Weil, all of 


Frankfurt a. Main, and T. R. Koehn- 
horn and E. Noll, both of Berlin, 
S. W. 11. 

483.679. VuLcANIzING Apparatus. The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
U.S. A. Represented by G. Loubier, I. 
Harmsen, E. Meissner, Drs. Vollmer 
and H. E. Toussaint, all of Berlin S. W. 
6l. 


Designs 
1,084,305. Execrric VuLcanizer. O. C. 
Dennis, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Repre- 


sented by G. Benjamin and H. F. 
Wertheimer, both of Berlin S. W. 11. 


1,087,001. TuBr-EXAMINING Device. H. 
Greiner, Mottingen. 

1,087,555. VuLcanizinc Apparatus. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. Represented by Dr. R. and M. M 
Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. H. Weil, all of 
Frankfurt a. Main, and T. R. Koehn- 
horn and E. Noll, both of Berlin S. W. 


1,087,563. VULCANIZER FOR BELTS. Conti- 
nental Gummi Werke, A.G., Hannover. 
1,087,843. CoLtor GRINDER WITH 
RuspBer SurFACE. H. Zocher, 

strasse 2, Leipzig, C. 1. 
1,088,075. Lever. Continental 
Werke A.G., Hannover. 


CREPE 
Reclam- 


Gummi 


Process 
United States 
1,726,594. ATTACHING HEELS TO SHOES. 
J. F. Standish, Winthrop, Mass., as- 


signor to United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

1,727,327. InNsoLtE ManuractureE. E. T. 
Cady, Newton, Mass. 

1,727,391. Morpinc INNER Tuses. M., J. 
Blake, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


1,727,412. Heer MANuracture. C. Rob- 
erts, Reigate, England, assignor to 
United States Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

1,729,160. RuBBER-COATED Conpuctror. E., 
W. Engle, Lake Forest, assignor to Fan- 
steel Products Co., Inc., North Chicago, 
both in IIl. 


1,729,329. TRANSMISSION BELT MANUFAC- 
TurE. R. H. Chilton, assignor to The 


Inland Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 


United Kingdom 


314.727. Porous ExLastic MATERIAL. W. 
Blunden, London. 


314,885. MAKING GRAMOPHONE RECOkKs>. 
E. P. Carpenter, Surrey. 
315,630. Hose Pire. J. Russell, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 

315,814. CoLorRING AND ORNAMENTING 
INDIARUBBER. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, and G. W. Trobridge, Birming- 
ham. 


Germany 


483,245. Unitinc Crepe Rusper. E. 
Enna, Copenhagen, Denmark. Repre- 
sented by W. J. E. Koch, Hamburg 1. 


France 


664,801. RUBBER ARTICLES. 
ana Pirelli. 


Societa Itali- 


665,347. ATTACHING CREPE Soces. H. A. 
R. Lowyck. 

666,143. Acip ResistING LININGS. F. 
Ahrens and  MHarzer Achsenwerke 
G.m.b.H., Bornum, Harz. 

666,780. CABLE INSULATIONS. G. Schweb- 


lin and L. Vexiau. 


667,586. RuspBer ArTICLES. Morgan & 
Wright. 

Austria 
A 3413-28. DryING AND  IMPREGNATING 


Castes. Kabelfabrik & Drahtindustrie 
A. G., Vienna. 
Chemical 


United States 


1,726,646; 1,726,647; and 1,726,648. Ac. 
CELERATORS. S. M. Cadwell, Leonia, 
N. J., assignor to The Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,726,713. AccELERAToR. C. O. North, 
Tallmadge Township, and C. W. Chris- 
tensen, assignors to The Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., both of Akron, all in O. 

1,726,905. Frsrous Propuct. F. T. La- 
hey, Akron, O. 

1,727,916. AcceLerATor. J. Young, Mont- 
clair, N. J., assignor to National Ani- 


line & Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


RUBBER PAVING 
Draullette, 


1,728,990 and 1,728,991. 
Biock COMPOSITION. E. 
Paris, France. 

1,729,522. 
Lajtex. ‘P: 
Germany. 


REVERSIBLE CONCENTRATES FROM 
Scholz, Frankfort-on- Main, 


Dominion of Canada 


292,670. Rupperizep Fapric. An open- 
mesh fabric containing yarns of organic 
derivatives of cellulose, said fabrics being 
coated with a rubberizing solution. C. 
Dreyfus, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

292,774. RUBBER PRESERVATIVE. The ad- 
dition of diamine diphenyl dinaphthyl 
methane. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of J. Teppema, both of Akron, 
GO, GS- A: . 

292,775. ANTIOXIDANT. A substituted aryl 
hydroxy compound that is substantially 
a non-accelerator of the rate of vulcani- 
zation, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of A. M. Clifford, both of 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

202,778. ACCELERATOR. The reaction prod- 
uct of mercaptothiazole and a_ nitroso 
aniline compound. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of J. Teppema, both 
of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

292,781. Liner. A unit consisting of plies 
of rubberized material alternating with 
plies of liner material treated with nitro 
cellulose containing dibutyl phthalate. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of L. B. Sebrell, both of Akron, O., 
U.S.A; 

292,858. RuBBERIZED Fapric. An em- 
bossed fabric containing yarns of thermo- 
plastic derivatives of cellulose, the fabric 
being coated with a rubberizing solution. 
C. Dreyfus, assignee of W. R. Blume, 
both of New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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293,151. Resinous Propuct. <A process 
for influencing the properties of rubber 
articles produced from natural rubber 
latex by its. coagulation without an in- 
termediate mastication process, compris- 
ing the addition of an artificial dispersion 
of masticated rubber to the rubber latex 
employed. Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Guernsey, Channel Islands, assignee of 
P. Klein, Budapest VII, Hungary, and 
A. Szegvari, Akron, O., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


314,306. Execrric Resistance. Howards 
& Sons, Ltd., Ilford, Essex, and M. 
Bandli, Davos-Platz, Switzerland. 


314,358. SyntHetTic Resin. — Resinous 
products capable of being hardened by 
heat are prepared by the interaction of 
di-cyandiamide and formaldehyde. British 
Cyanides Co., Ltd., and E. C. Rossicer, 
Strand, London. 


314,440.7 Restnous Composition. Water- 
insoluble condensation products are ob- 
tained by the action of sulphur com- 
pounds on glycerine chlorhydrins. Rohm 
& Haas, A. G., Darmstadt, Germany, as- 
signee of A. E. Blumfeld, Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 


314,524.4 CAOUTCHOUC-LIKE 
J. Baer, Basle, Switzerland. 


SUBSTANCE. 


314,539.4 Sponce Rupper. Y. Cornic, 
Asnieres, Seine, France. 
314,673. Anti-CorrosivE Paint. M. H. 


Lang, Glasgow, Scotland. 


314,756. ANTIOXIDANT. H. 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 


314,783. ARTIFICIAL LEATHER COMPOSI- 
TION. P. Schidrowitz and D. J. Burke, 
both of London. 


314,932 and 314,933. SynruHetic RuBBER. 
Gosu-Darstvennyi Trest Rezinovoi Pro- 
myshlennosti (Resinotrest), Moscow, 
and B. W. Bysow, Leningrad, both in 
Russia. 


315,304. Rupper Latex. J. Monforts, 
assignee of A. Monforts, both of Munich, 
Germany. 


A. Morton, 


315,312.4 RuppBer-LIKE Suspstance. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. 


315,356.+ SYNTHETIC Russer. I. G. Farb- 
enindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. 


315,385.f ORNAMENTING Faprics. Regens- 
burger & Co. K. G., Berlin, Germany. 


315,413.4 _ArtiriciaL Leatuer. Soc. In- 
venzioni Brevetti Anon.-Torino, Turin, 
Italy. 


315,512. VuLcanizep Waste  RUueppER 
Compositions. CC. Macintosh & Co., 
Ltd., and F. H. Toop, both of Man- 
chesier. 


315,554. SELENIUM - SULPHUR - RUBBER 
Compounb. J. Y. Johnson, London. (I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. ) 


315,661.¢ ANTIOXIDANT. 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 


315,839.; WaterPRoor Composition. Ba- 
taafsche Petroleum-Maatschappij, The 
Hague, Holland. 


315,901. Harp CoatTinc Meta, Grass, 
Erc. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and E. A. Murphy, Fort Dunlop, Birm- 
ingham. 


H. A. Morton, 


tNot yet accepted. 
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315,916. ComposiTIONS CONTAINING ARTI- 
FICIAL KUBBER. A. Carpmael, London. 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. ) 

316,006. LaTEX CONCENTRATING. Latex 
is concentrated in the presence of haemo- 
globin and is then dried in an atmosphere 
of sub-normal humidity. S.G.S. Dicker, 
London. (Rubber La.ex Research Corp., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A.) 


France 
660,491. Rrverstpte Get. The Naugatuck 
Chemical Co. 


661,178. Gutta PrrcHaA SussTITuTE. E. 
S. Ali-Cohen. 


661.481. Runner Picments. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

661,497. TRANSPARENT RUBBER. The 
Anode Rubber Co., England, Ltd. 

662,528. RecovertNnc Latex. Aktiebolaget 
Separator. 

663,114. Agugous Dispersions. The 


Anode Rubber Co. (England), Ltd. 
665,537. RuBBER-LIKE Masses. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G 


665,571. RUBBER LININGS ON METAL. A. 
Jenny. 

666,045. RuBBER INGREDIENTS. Imperial 
‘Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

666,126. CoLoRING RUBBER. Imperial 


Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
667,256. LATEX-LIKE EMULSIONS. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. 


ny, 1G: 


Germany 
483,002. RUBBER, VARNISHES, SOLUTIONS. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a. 
Main. 


583,093. RecLAIMING RusBER. Syndicat 
Franco-Neerlandais, Paris, France. Rep- 
resented by Dr. O. ‘Arendt, Berlin W. 15. 


Austria 
A7313-28. RupBBER-LIKE Masses. J. 
Baer, Uster, Switzerland. 
Genera] 
United States 
1,726,761. Hot Water Botte. S. L. 
Palmer, Teaneck, N. J. 
1,726,762. Tire Vatve. M. J. Payne, as- 


signor to The Payne Valve Corp., both 
of Staunton, Va. 

1,726,782. Form Fittinc Boor. G. L. 
Van Dinter and C. Ferrettie, assignors 
to Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., all of Mishawaka, Ind. 

1,726,939. PNeumaATic CusHion. A .E, 
Anderson, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to New York Rub- 
ber Corp., New York, N. Y 

1,726.957. HicH PRESSURE nian W. W. 
Hughes, Rutherford, assignor to New 
York Belting & Packing Co., Passaic, 
both in N. J. 

1,727,030. HaANDWHEEL. 
signor to The Inland Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O. 

1,727,031. Spring Snackte.  H. 
Geyer, assignor to The Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, 


H. D. Geyer, as- 
both of 


1,727,237. Pore Ciimper’s Pap. B. E. 
Katz, Winside, Nebr. 
1,727,483. Dice Box.. S. Moszelt, South 


Akron, 


,727,537. Tire Construction. E. E. 
Dearth, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 


Mass. 


1,727,587. Footwear AUXILIARY SOLE. 
J. L. G. Dykes, Chicago, Ill. 
1,727,771. Wrxpow Jotninc Member. H. 


M. Hood, Chicago, IIl., 
Featheredge Rubber Co., Inc., 
ration of III. 

1,727,839. Tire ForMInNG MATERIAL. H. I. 
Morris, assignor to The Cord Tire Ma- 


assignor to 
a corpo- 


chine Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,727,945. MACHINERY Support. C. C. 
Spreen, assignor to Kelvinator Corp., 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,727,982. Bumper. A. M. Jacobs, New 
York, N. Y. 

1,728,545. LinemAn’s Brianxet. F. L. 
Haushalter, Akron, O., assignor to The 


B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,728,825. PNEUMATIC TIRE ATTACHMENT. 
J. Green, Norfolk, Va. 

1,728,870; 1,728,871; 1,728,872; 1,728,873; 
1,728,874; 1,728,875; 1,728,876. VEHICLE 
PANEL FLEXIBLE CONNECTION. A. F. 
Masury, assignor to International Motor 
Co., both of New York, N. Y. 

1,729,064. Swap Rupser. W. L. Childs, 
assignor to Reed Roller Bit Co., both 
of Houston, Tex. 

1,729,236. Boot. F. Wrey, Akron, O., as- 
signor to The B. F. Goodrich, Co., New 
Yori: N.Y. 

1,729,328. Pivot Jornrt. 
assignor to The Inland Mfg. Co., 
of Dayton, O 

1,729,381. Rusper Motor Support. H. S. 
Golden, Flint, assignor to General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, both in Mich. 

1,729,452. Tre Lintnc. P. Paley, Ja- 
maica, N. 

1,729,495. Sian TREAD MEMBER. 
Shaw, New Brighton, England. 


R. H. Chilton, 
both 


G. 5: 


1.729,502. ABDOMINAL RETAINING DEVICE. 
L. M. C. Charnaux, Vichy, France. 
1,729,514. Recom Pap. G, W. Lorimer, 


Troy, O., assignor to Black Products 
CO. Chicago, Ill. 

1,729,531. ARTICLE Rest. 
Forty Fort, Pa. 


C. N. Wolever, 


Dominion of Canada 

292,449. WEARING AppaREL. S. H. Camp, 
Jackson, ‘Mich., U. S. A. 

292.713. Tupe CLEANER. D. J. Rosensteel, 
Ebensburg, Pa., U. S. A. 

262,782. PRINTING Rotter. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of C. 
Cattran, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

292.897. Brow-Ovut Boor. W. Gilbert, 
St: Louis, Mo, U.S. A. 

262,915. Tire. L. Kreissig, Kaldenhausen, 
Mors, Germany. 

292,927. Window CLEANER AND Drier. 
E. H. Paull, Auburn, Wash., U. S. A. 
292,942. Tire Patcu. G. Tucker, Brock- 

ton, Mass., U. S. A. 

293,118. Mattress. W. C. O’Kane, Dur- 
ham, N.., U. S:. A, 

293,148. Can Cover Feep. The American 
Can Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
G. C. Erb, Roselle Park, N. J., both in 
the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


314,275. INNER Tuse. 'W. T. Thorne, 


Cardiff, N. S. W., Australia. 
314,292. PuNcTURE PRooF 
Rohrbeck, Berlin, Germany. 


Tuse. W. 
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314,329.4 SiipING-CLASP FASTENING. Soc. 
Des Appareils Swift, Courbevoie, Seine, 
France. 

314,388.4 VEHICLE SHock .ABsorBER. N. 
Lacro.te, Paris, France. 


314,485.47 ELECTRIC CABLE. Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

314,510.4 SIGNALLING CaBLe. Electrical 


New York, N. 
Cicero, IIl., 


Research Products, Inc., 
Y., assignee of C. Martell, 
both in the U. S. A. 

314,516.4 Banp Ciip. V. 
Paris, France. 

314,628. Cycre Sappte. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and A. E. Harris, 
Birmingham. 

314,676. Exastic Joint. F. Repusseau 
and Soc. Anon. Des Etablissements Re- 


A. De Vulitch, 


pusseau et Cie., Levallois-Perret, Seine, 
France. 
314,693. Wunpow-Frame LIninc. A, S. 


Cheston, Birmingham. 


314,704. Door Burrer. H. L. Sleigh and 


A. S. Cheston, Birmingham, and W. 
Chinn, Manchester. 
314,731. Hot Water Bortte. E. Brewin, 


Surrey. 


314,754. Ham-WaAvinc AppLiance. H. 
Hammond, London. 


314,784. PHOoNoGRAPHIC REcorDeR, Gramo- 
phone Co., Ltd. Hayes; F. H. Dart, 
Hillingdon, both in Middlesex ; and B. E. 
G. Mittell, Iver, Buckinghamshire. 


314,856. Gotr CLus. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. (British), Ltd., London, assignee 
of E. J. Zoerb, Springfield, Mass., 
US. A: 


314,936. Arr 1, gee Pye 


COMPRESSOR. 


Kaspens, St. Josse-Ten-Noode, near 
Brussels, Belgium. 
314,963.+ Applyinc Lips To Cans. Nestle 


& Anglo Swiss Condensed Milk Co. 
Cham, Swi zerland. 


314,978.+ Gotr CLus. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. (British), Ltd., London, assignee 
of W. F. Reach, Springfield, Mass., 
Ue Sa 


315,054. ResILIeEntT Hanpite. W. L. R. 
Amesbury, London. 

315,177. Vacuum CLEANER BrusH. Vac- 
dus Engineering Co., Ltd., H. B. Shar- 
man, and A. E. Burrage, Northampton. 


315,181. Necxtiz. H. Frank, London. 

315.238. Tire Pressure Gace. H. Ash- 
ton, Manchester. 

315,247. Pipe Leak Stopper. W. Lux- 
ford, Surrey. 

315,294.+ ELecrrosTtaTic SouND  ReEprRo- 


pucER. Newcombe-Hawley, Inc., St. 
Chasies: ITE, U.S. Ax 
315,421. Ice Maxkinc Apparatus. C. 


Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

315,461. Gortr Baty. R. on Hazeltine, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. / 

315,463. INKING esate Ss Cennsinn Na 
Schultz, Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 

315,550. Pree Joint. Victaulic Co., Ltd., 
London, and P. G. Johnson, Brackby, 
South View, Letchworth. 

315,555. Hor Water Bort e. 
Palmer, Teaneck, N. J., U. S. A. 

315,575. Gotr Batt, Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and T. Stuart, Birming- 
ham. 

315,634. BATHING SANDAL. 
New York, N. Y., U. S. 


*Not 


Su Ee 


Mr Auster, 


ret accepted. 
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315,635. Mirx Bortte Stopper. E. A. 
Robinson, Hastings. 

315,643. SHocK ABSORBER. 
arth, Oldham. 

315,.711.+ Wap ror WHALING Guns. A 
Gjelstad, Granheim, Norway. 

315,736. Tire InrLatinc Device. J. 
Mitchell, Birmingham. 

315,796.+ Hose Pipe. Hydraulic Brake 
Co., assignee of M. Loughead, both of 
Detroit, Mich. U. S. A. 

315,855.74 PRINTING SURFACE. 
mann, Germany. 

315,891. Sarety GLass Apparatus. A. V. 
Joknson, Derbyshire. 


H. S. How- 


H. Busch- 


315.929. Boor. Liverpool Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and I. W. Davies, Liverpool. 
315,971. SurcicaL APPLIANCE. D. Sara- 


son, Munich, Germany. 

315.986. VeHIctE Bumper. C. W. W. 
Massey, Sheffield. 

316,024. Paving FLAG MANUFACTURE. 
H. B. Fleming, Westmorland. 

316.031. WaAsHING DRINKING GLASSES. 
D. Thomson and C. R. Usher, both of 
London. 


+ Not yet accepted. 


Germany 


483,566. Batuine Cap. Chas. Macintosh 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. Rep- 
resented by Dr. R. and M. M. Wirth. 
C. Weihe, Dr. H. Weil, all of Frank- 
furt a. Main, and T. R. Koehnhorn and 
E. Noll, both of Berlin S. W. 11. 

483,784. Pavinc Brock. E. Clark and 
D. T. Gilmartin, Jr., both of East Or- 
ange, N. J., U. S. A. Represented by 
M. Loser and O. H. Knoop, both of 
Dresden. 


483,860. Resmtient Tire. F. J. Aarts, 
Antwerp, Belgium. Represented by B. 
Kugelmann, Berlin S. W. 11. 


Designs 

SeEcTIONAL INNER TuBE. E. 
Dlugosch, Hamm i 2 W. 

1,084,672. Two-Piece Snore. Firma M. 
Steinberg, Maarweg, 149, Koln-Brauns- 
feld. 

1,084,917. Sorr RUBBER 
Ehrhardt, Meissen. 
1,085,452. TuBe witH INSERT. 
werder, Lauenburg, a.d.E. 
1,085,696. Horse-SHoE wiTH INseERT. R. 
Lenk, Seumestrasse 17, Plauen i. V. 
1,085,796. Swimminc Tuse. MHarburger 
Gummiwaren - Fabrik Phoenix A.G 

Harburg-Wilhelmsburg. 

1,085,835. Ruspper Stamp. B. Mulde, 

Oderstrasse 29, Bremen. 


1,084,448. 


Dice Box. A. 


L. Roh- 


1,085,980. BatuHtne Cap. Firma J. Lands- 
berger, Rosenthalerstrasse 40-41, Berlin 
N. 54. 

1,086,704. Hotwater Bortrrte. Mann- 
heimer-Gummistoff-Fabrik, Rode & 


Schwalenberg, G. m. b. H., Mannheim. 
1,086,999. OversHor. Otto Schlappig & 


Co. G.m. b. H., Herderstrasse 42, Dus- 
seldorf. 
1,087,203. Foorsatyt. Norddeutsche Sport- 


ball-Fabrication, G. m. b. H., Berlin N. 
39. 


France 


663,067. INFLATABLE FLOATING Bopy. 


Drs. I. and L. Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi es 
Tarsa Gummigyar R. T. 

663,170. PNEUMATIC 
Pardo. 


Tire. S. Perez 


664,796. INNER TuBe. The Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. 

664,851. Heer. E. Bry. 

665,562. INNER TuBE. A. Ritchie. 


665,907. Frexapte SoLe. M. Petrescu. 


666,001. Sores. Trelleborgs Gummifa- 
briks Aktiebolag. 

666,417. Sotes. Les Fils Ainés de A. 
Baudou. 

667,573. RusBBeR Batt Tuse. C. D. 
Dodopoulos. 

667,588. Tire Carcass. E. Hopkinson. 

Austria 
A 761-29. FooTWEAr. Drs. I. and L. 


Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi & Co., Budapest- 
Albertfalva. 


A 2018-29, 
Turin. 
Trade Marks 


United States 


Boots and shoes of rub- 


Disk WueeEL. E. Ferrabino, 


261,047. Epsony. 


ber and fabric. United States Rubber 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
261,061. “DuNBARTON” SQuareE. Men’s 


furnishings including gloves of leather, 
rubber, fabric, and/or combinations 
thereot. L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 

261,086. Fiexmore. Balata belting. Vic- 
tor Balata & Textile Belting Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

261,137. STANDARD OF QuaLity. Con- 
ducting hose and belting of rubber or 
rvbber and fiber. Goodall Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

261,141. Burperry. Clothing including 
boots, slippers, and shoes of leather, rub- 
ber, and fabric, or combinations thereof. 
Burberrys, Ltd., London, England. 


261,608. Representation of a heart across 
which appears a box containing the 
word: “Harrcrarr.” Tires and tubes. 


The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Find- 


lay, O. 

261,720. Representation of a seal across a 
tire containing the word: “Srat-O.” 
Tire-puncture-proofing material. The 
Seal-O Co., Detroit, Mich. 


261,723. Sortrrep. Rubber link floor mats. 
Cincinnati Mat Co., Cincinnati, O. 


261,732. Sturpy As THE OAK. Shoes of 
leather and combinations of leather, fab- 
ric, and rubber. Emerson Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Rockland, Mass. 


261,733. Oak Lopce. Shoes of leather 
and combinations of leather, fabric, and 
rubber. Emerson Shoe Mfg. Co., Rock- 
land, Mass. 


261,742. Paramount. Rubber soles, taps, 
and heels. H & R Rubber Co., Wol- 
laston, Mass. 


261,821. SHAM y GLO. Waterproof fab- 


Schwarzwaelder Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
261,852. Texuipe. Prophylactic rubber 


articles. L. E. Shunk Latex Products 
Co., Akron, O. 

261,884. Ustax. Shoe soles. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


261,885. Snuc Grip. Shoes of leather, 
rubber, fabric, and combinations thereof. 
4 ae and Wm. Heim, Brooklyn, 





India Rubber World 


261,389. Diamond containing the words: 
“Jack Spits BRAND.” Prophylactic rub- 
ber articles. W. S. Pickering, doing 
business as Rex Mfg. Co., New Orleans, 
ia. 

262,003. 444. Golf balls. Uniced States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

262,070. AmeRrIcA’s Best KNowNn SHOES. 
Boots and shoes of leather, rubber, and 
fabric, and combinations thereof. W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


47,039. Nuvo. Sanitary belts. I. B. 

Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
U3. -A. 

47,065. Rapipo. Rubber and fabric foot- 
wear. Columbus Rubber Co. of Mon- 
treal, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

47,118. THERMAx. Carbon black used for 
industrial purposes, especially compound- 
ing with rubber, pigments, and colors. 


Thermatomic Carbon Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, US: A: 
47,144. BrunNeER. Machinery and ma- 


chines in general, including apparatus for 
inflating tires. Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, 
N.Y.; U.S.A; 

47,191. Word: “NavicaTor,” and the head 
of a navigator and a sextant displayed 
within a steering wheel. Erasers, foun- 
tain pens, etc. Koh-i-noor Bleistift- 
fabrik L. & C. Hardtmuth, Budweis, 
Czechoslovakia. 

47,283. SHURCLEAN. Goods made wholly 
or partly of rubber, rubber compositions 
or subsiitutes. Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


United Kingdom 


496,394. Waverty. Boots and shoes made 
wholly or principally of india rubber. 
The Waverly Rubber Co., Ltd., Edin- 
burgh. 

500,796. Circle with dark background con- 
taining representation of two eagles atop 
a peak, between the words: “DousLe 
Eacte.” Goods made from india rubber 
or gutta percha included in Class 40, but 
excluding machine belting, elastic cords, 
etc. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 


501,994. Circle containing ornamental 
border, representation of a _ prancing 
horse, and the letters: “C. C. & G. P. 
Co., H.” Continental Caoutchouc & 
Gutta Percha Co., Hannover, Germany. 

503,278. Nuvo. India rubber webbing. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., London, 


E.C.4, and New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
503,763. Macriniop. Instruments, appa- 
ratus, and contrivances made wholly or 
partly of india rubber, not medicated, for 
surgical or curative purposes. Macinlop, 
Ltd., London, N.W.1. 
504,790. Macintop. Steam and hydraulic 


packing and tubular hose. Macinlop, 
Ltd., London, N.W.1. 





Designs 
United States 


79,458. Gotr Batt. Term 14 years. J. B. 
Des Rosiers, Providence, R. I. 





Prints 


United States 


12,015. Goop—WINGFooT—YEAR TRACTION 
—Sarety ror ALL, Roaps. Tires. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


jiSIMG PAGES REMOVES 


Cpoupe Rueever 


New York Exchange 


RADING in the Rubber Exchange 
during September totaled 12,830 tons 


against 26,832.5 tons for August. The 
market declined gradually through the 


month, but the last week showed some 
increase of interest. Stocks of rubber in 
London increased 8,600 tons during Sep- 
tember, and the shipments from Malaya 
were 29,952 tons as compared to 24,584 tons 
during August and 21,104 tons for Sep- 
tember last year. Stocks of rubber in the 
United States were 90,769 tons on August 
31 and 84,362 at the end of September. 
Consumption of crude rubber given by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association as 
34,368 tons compared to 37,895 for August 
and 39,490 for September, 1928. 

The Department of Commerce special 
circular of August 1 gives average stock 
of tires per dealer for 22,347 dealers as 
67.7 tires, an increase of 2.9 tires over 
1928 and 10.1 tires larger than for 1927. 
Inner tubes per dealer average 101.1 with 
a total stock of 2,750,768. The stock of 
casings is 1,685,869, of which 764,187 are 
balloon, and 921,502 high pressure. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
reports for the first half of the year a total 
consumption of crude rubber for tires and 
tubes as 231,694 long tons. 

During the week of October 1-5, activity 
in ervde rubber futures showed some im- 
proverrent, with a daily volume of trad- 


ing near 1,300 tons compared to an 
average of 900 tons the preceding week. 
A cablegram to the Exchange from 
Malaya reporting increased September ex- 
ports of rubber sent rubber futures down 
as much as 60 points on Wednesday. 
Better cables and increased buying activity 
combined to produce a steadier market on 
Thursday but with little change in price 
level. Friday’s trading was the most ex- 
tensive of the week with a volume of 
3,230 long tons, on the cable from London 
reporting a propesed British-Dutch price- 
fixing rubber combination. 

A flurry of buying sent prices up some 
40-70 points. December and March were 
miost heavily traded in, the former closing 
with a 50-point net gain. Absence of 
definite confirmation concerning the Anglo- 
Dutch selling agreement and failure of the 
London market to fully reflect our previous 
day’s wide advance contributed to a quieter 
market on Saturday, with a turnover of 
but 370 tons. December and January posi- 
tions were called upon to stand some sell- 


ing and declined 20 points. Prices for 
the week were: ait 
Week’s 
Positions Hich Low Close Oct. 4 Close 
Oct. 19.8) 19.00 19.60-70 19.40 
Nov. .... 19.90 19.40 19.90 19.60 
Dec. .... 20.30 19.50 2.20 20.20 
ae, 4s SO 19.90 20.49-50 20.40-50 
Mar, ... 2.40 20.49 21.00 20.90 
May..... 21.60 20.80 21.40 21.40 
eee 21.90 21.00 21.80 21.80 


Livineston & Co. on October 4 stated, 
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“The automobile industry is not operating 
at the high rate attained earlier in the 
year, but its performance for the year so 
far presents a very favorable picture. 
Output of all motor vehicles for the first 
nine moriths totaled more than the pro- 
duction for the full year of 1928. The 
exact difference is 222,590 cars. It is also 
31 per cent larger than for the same period 
last vear. When we consider that the 
major portion of these will be added to 
“cars rolling,” it is difficult to view the 
future of rubber with pessimism, even if 
the statistical position is unfavorable for 
the rest of the year.” 

Symington & Sinclair, London, in their 
market report for October 3 say, “The 
rubber market has been more active in the 
past week, with a declining tendency in 
prices, under the influence of the Stock 
Exchange troubles, dearer money, and un- 


expectedly large Malayan and Ceylon 
shipments. 

“Conditions are similar to last autumn 
except that America had bought large 


quantities of rubber for delivery over all 
of 1929, while this year we doubt whether 
America has bought one-tenth of its re- 
quirements for the spring trade, and 
nothing for further forward delivery. 
Large volume of buying is still to be done, 
and all rubber coming forward should be 
wanted in the first half of 1930, although 
there may be a temporary surplus. Opinion 
is that Malaya can not continue to pro- 
duce rubber at the present rate.” 

In the week of October 5-12, the bull 


movement was resumed, and the market 





New York Rubber Exchange Clearing House Prices—High and Low Weekly Changes 


on “A”’ Contracts for Monthly Futures 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLEA RING HOUSE PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—‘‘A’’ CONTRACTS 
Positions -——September, 1929-—_, -— ~—- —-———-October, 1929—————_______ — 
1929 25 26 27 28 30 1 2 3 : 5 7 8 9 10 Sea" 4 8S GC? 1S 1 2 22S ek 2S 26 
September ..... 19.4 19.2 19.0 19.0 19.1 6... ss0s sacs case seee seen coee sone sees vee Sud) gine” Uae wae SESS: <aee — - Sia i we 
October -. 19.8 19.6 19.4 19.4 19.5 19.5 19.1 19.2 14.6 19.4 19.7 19.8 19.7 19.7 19.9 - 20.0 19.9 19.8 19.3 19.7 19.7 19.6 19.4 19.2 19.0 18.5 18.4 
November ...... 20.2 20.1 19.5 19.6 19.9 19.8 19.4 19.5 19.9 19.7 20.1 20.3 20.2 20.0 20.1 .... 20.3 20.0 19.9 19.4 19.7 19.7 19.6 19.6 19.3 19.1 18.8 18.7 
December . 20.6 20.5 20.2 20.1 20.2 20.2 19.7 19.7 20.2 20.0 20.5 20.7 20.5 20.4 20.5 - 20.6 20.5 20.2 19.8 20.1 20.1 20.0 20.0 19.6 19.4 19.2 19.1 
1930 
January ....... 20.8 20.7 20.4 20.3 20.5 20.4 20.0 19.9 20.4 20.2 20.7 21.0 20.8 20.7 20.7 .... 20.7 20.6 20.4 19.9 20.3 20.3 20.2 20.1 19.7 19.6 19.4 19.3 
February 21.0 21.0 20.7 20.6 20.8 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.7 20.5 21.0 21.3 21.1 21.0 21.0 .. 21.2 20.9 20.7 20.2 20.5 20.5 20.4 20.4 20.1 19.8 19.7 19.6 
March ......... 21.2 21.2 20.9 20.8 21.0 21.0 20.6 20.5 21.0 20.9 21.4 21.5 21.3 21.2 21.2 .... 21.5 21.2 20.9 20.4 20.8 20.7 20.6 20.7 20.3 20.0 19.8 19.8 
MEE ine cic ge 21.4 21.4 21.2 21.0 21.2 21.2 20.8 20.7 21.2 21.0 21.5 21.7 21.5 21.4 21,4 .... 21,7 21.4 21.1 20.7 21.1 21.0 20.9 20.9 20.5 20.2°20.1 206.0 
May <.c..ss00 21.6 21:6 21.4 21.3 29.5 21.4 210 20.9 21.4 21.4 21.7 21.8 21:6 21.5 21.6 .... 21.8 21.6 21.3 20.9-21.3 21.2 21.1 21.1 20.7 20.4:20:2 20.2 
June .......... 21.8 21.9 21.6 21.5 21.7 21.6 21.2 21.1 21.6 21.4 21.8 22.0 21.8 21.8 21.8 .... 22.1 21.8 21.5 21.1 21.5 21.4 21.3 21.2 20.9 20.6 20.4 -20.3 
PN 2s sie Sigg a:8yecs 22.0 22.1 21.8 21.7 22.0 21.8 21.3 21.4 21.8 21.4 21.9 22.2 22.0 22.0 22.0 .... 22.3 22.0 21.6 21.2 21.6 21.6 21.4 21.4 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.5 
PO Re ee 22.2 22.38 22:0 21:9 22.2 22.0 21.8 21:6 22.2 22.0 22.1 22.2 22.1 22.1 22.2 .... 22.5 22.2 21:8 21.4 21.8 21.8 31.6 21.§ 21.2 21.0 20.7 20.6 
PRIMI Cero haters GO 018 00s ccee ete GAM Bhi? 0 O2.0 24.4 G2.2 24,3 22.4 40.0 22:4 - 22.7. 22.4 22.0 21.6 22.0 22.0 21.8 21.7 21.4 21.2 20.8 20.7 





*Holiday. 
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advanced as much as 70 points from earlier 
lows and closed with gains up to 50 points. 
The December, March, and May positions 
were active; ten positions were traded in 
and the turnover was 2,575 long tons, com- 
pared to 370 tons on October 5. London 
market was 1/16 pence to % pence higher. 

The upward movement continued on 
Tuesday, with net gains retained of 10 to 
30 points. December and March were the 
most active positions. The total turnover 
was 2,67214 long tons, 93714 of which 
were in the March position. London closed 
steady and % to 5/16 pence higher. 

The sales for Wednesday’s session were 
but little over half of those for the pre- 
ceding day, 1,490 tons, and the close 
showed losses of 10 to 20 points. It was 
reported that foreign interests were sellers 
of futures on the Rubber Exchange. 
London closed unchanged. On Thursday 
trading was less active with a total turn- 
over of 1,282%4 tons compared to 1,490 
tons on the preceding day. The early 
losses were partially recovered during the 
latter part of the day. London closed 
quiet and 4% to 4% pence lower. 

There was no further recession in prices 
at the week’s end. December and March 
rose to have most of their gains wiped out 
in later trading. Total turnover was but 


890 tons. London closed quiet, unchanged 
to % pence higher. Prices for the week 
were: 
Previous 

Position High Low Close Oct.11 Week’s Close 
Oct... 20.10 19.20 19.90@20.00 19.60@19.70 
Nev... 20.30 19.70 20.10@20.20 19.90 
Dec... 21.00 19.80 20.50 20.20 
Jan.... 21.20 20.20 20.70@20.80 20.40@20.50 
Mar... 21.90 20.80 21.20@21.30 21.00 
May... 22.10 21.10 21.60@21.70 21.40 
July... 22.50 21.40 22.00@22.10 21.80@21.90 

The market was more active for the 


week with an average daily turnover in- 
creased to about 1,600 tons, compared to 


1,300 the week before. Prices showed 
greater irregularity, due apparently to the 
propesed international selling scheme to 
increase price levels and to an unconfirmed 
report of a general advance in tire prices. 

The Dutch rubber marketing plan pro- 
posed for approval and the cooperation of 
the British Rubber Growers’ Association, 
briefly is given by Livingston & Co., as 
follows: “It calls for setting aside a 
reserve of 45,000 tons of rubber on estates, 
roughly 10 per cent. It estimates total 
world production at 820,000 tons for 1929, 
and consumption at 790,000 tons. For the 
year 1930, production is figured to show 
no change, while consumption is placed at 
850,000 tons, leading to a shortage. The 
reserve will then be released to the market, 
prices to be determined later.” 

Symington & Sinclair, London, October 
10, commenting on the Dutch plan, said, 
“These proposals seem to have been taken 
more seriously in New York than in 
London. We do not think the plan is 
capable of producing the desired effect, 
namely, a substantial and lasting improve- 
ment in price. In the very unlikely event 
of all the European-owned estates giving 
adherence to the scheme the quantity could 
be accumulated in twelve months, but mean- 
time what would the native producer be 
doing ? 

“Native production in Malaya and Dutch 
East Indies is very nearly as large as 
estate production. No mention is made 
of exercising any control over the native 
producticn probably for the very good 
reason that the framers of the scheme 
know that such control is out of the ques- 
tion. According to statistics of the Dutch 
Ministry of Agriculture the native plant- 
ings as yet not tapped are twice as large 
as those that have so far been tapped. 

“The holding off the market of a com- 
paratively trifling quantity of 3,750 tons 
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monthly is not likely, in the first instance, 
to have any very stimulating effect, and 
assuming that some advance in »priee was 
biought about, it would merely encourage 
the native producers to fill the gap.” 

Week of October 14-19. The announce- 
ment that tire manufacturers would ad- 
vance tire prices strengthened the market, 
but trading was quiet with a total turnover 
of but 630 tons. London steady. On Tues- 
day the market drifted 30 points lower on 
most positions. Uncertainty concerning 
the tire price situation had its effect in 
restraining speculation, and the total sales 
were but 530 tons. London closed quiet 
and slightly higher. 

Trading was only slightly more active 
on Wednesday than on the preceding day 
showing a turnover of 915 tons. The 
active months closed 10 to 40 points, net 
lower, with 1930 summer deliveries show- 
ing the largest losses. London closed 
down '% and 3/16 pence net. 

Trading was decidedly more active on 
Thursday, with losses of 40 to 50 points 
and a turnover of 1,975 tons. December 
and March were again the most active 
positions. The weakness of the market 
was attributed to the downward course of 
London and the Far East as 


values in 
well as to unfavorable figures of produc- 
tion and stocks in Malaya. London 


closed steady, after being easy, down % to 
3/16 pence net. 

Better cables and support by a promi- 
nent uptown manufacturer’s representative 
were factors of influence in the come back 
of the market on Friday. The gains were 
30 to 40 points net higher, the first re- 
covery of consequence after a rather long 
decline. The active months were again 
December and March. The total turnover 
was 1,117!4 tons. London market closed 
unchanged to a shade higher. 

Turnover of but 75 tons on Saturday. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 
-——————-September, 1929-—__—_—___ ,_—____ — October, 1929———————_—____________ 

PLANTATIONS 23 24 25 26 27 28 3{ 1 2 3 4 5 7 8g 9 10 13 22” 64 5 16 17 18 19 

Sheet 
Ribbed smoked ......... 2014 20% 20% 20 1934 1956 1934 1974 193g 1934 193% 1954 197% 2034 20% 20% 20% .... 203% 20% 20 193% 20 20 

Crepe 
CE 211%4 21% 21 207% 2034 2054 2034 20% 2034 20% 20% 2914 2034 2134 211% 21% 21% 21% 21 21 20% 21 21 
i. rare 1734 175% 17% 171%4 17% 17 17% 173% 17% 16% 17% 17 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 173% 17% 17 17% 17% 
6k. ee 1734 178% 17% 17% 16% 16% 167% 17% 16% 16% 1654 16% 16% 17% 17417 171%4..... 17% 17% 17 16% 16% 16% 
“D” blanket - 1634 167% 163% 1634 1636 164 16% 16% 16% 16 16% 16% 1614 1634 16% 1634 1654 .... 1656 1634 16% 16% 163% 1636 
ee 17% 173 17% 17% 16% 1634 16% 17% 16% 16% 165% 16% 16% 17% 17% 17 17% 17%, 17% 17 16% 16% 16% 
Rolled brown .......... 1234 1234 1256 123% 12% 12 12% 12% 12% 12 12% 12% 1234 12% 12% 12% 12% .... 12% 12% 125 12 12% 12% 
ee 2034 2034 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 19% 197% 20% 20 20% 20% 2034 205% 205% .... 205% 20% 20% 20% 203% 20% 
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London unchanged to 1/16 pence higher. 
Prices for the week follow: 


present quarter of the year is expected 
to be larger than usual.” 
Harris & Vose, on October 18, declared, 
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ing prices showed a loss of 20-40 points. 
‘London closed unchanged. 


; Previous L e The dominating influence on prices on 
Position High Low Close Oct.19 Week’s Close ‘The motor industry is suffering from a Thursday was the crash on the stock mar- 
Oct.... 20.10 19.30 19.70 19.90 @20.00 aH ttack indigescti “heref, ' vaya aa . ae . 
Nov... 20:30 196) 19:70@19.80 20:10@20.20 ‘Slight attack of indigestion. Therefore ‘et. Prices recovered somewhat in the 
Dec... 20.80 19.80 20.10 20.50 until some stimulant is injected in this afternoon, but the list finally wound up 
— . en ith oye art direction, we must not look for any im-  creditably with losses of but 10 to 20 
Mar.. ’ 20. 20. 20. 21.20@21. i ‘ a A a its 
May.. 21.80 20.90 21.30 21.60@21.70 provement in the tire industry. Several points. Total turnover was 1,94714 tons. 
July... 22.30 21.30 21.60 22.00@22.10 tire manufacturers are running at low ebb London appeared to reflect the events on 


The market was less active than for the 
preceding week with a daily average 
volume of about 1,000 tons compared to 
an average of 1,600 tons for the week 
ending October 12. Prices declined dur- 
ing the weck in all the positions. Among 
the favorable news was the publication of 
increase of tire prices by three large tire 
manufacturers. 

An unfavorable factor is the decrease in 
automobile production. Of this the Na- 
tional Industrial Commerce Board says, 


which is to be expected at this time of 
year.” 

During the week of October 19-26 the 
market was heavy, a turnover of but 
69714 tons and losses of 10 to 20 points. 
London quiet, closed unchanged to a 1/16 
pence net loss. 

The market was more active on Tues- 
day with a turnover of 1,112%4 tons com- 
pared to 697%4 the preceding day. An- 
nouncement that the Dutch rubber pro- 
ducers had taken favorable action on their 


this side and closed with losses ranging 
up to 3/16 pence. 

The market on Friday was less active, 
with a turnover of 80214 tons, and the list 
closed with losses of from 10-20 points. 
London down % to 3/16 pence. 

Buying operations on Saturday brought 
rubber futures out of a slump, enabling 
the market to close unchanged to 10 
points net lower after having been down 
20 to 40 points below the previous night’s 
close. 


“September production of automobiles is market stabilization plan was taken as idaiaiat. 
estimated at 427,000 being 2 per cent under favorable news, and the active months rose bee ; Close Week’s 
September a year ago and 16.8 per cent 30 points. London closed dull and un- ao bg Beir ey Close 
under August of this year. Due to the changed.  pallallad 19.00 —-19.00 os <a 
extraordinary high level of output during Wednesday’s market sagged again with sete eens 19.40 19.20 19.30 19.40 
the frst three quarters, the let-up in the trading less in volume at 80214 tons. Clos- pe ees Sag bog a ia 





New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and October 26, the current date 


October 25, 


September 26, October 26, 
1929 1929 


South American 


October 25, September 26, October 26, 
929 























Plantation Hevea 1928 1928 _ 
> ; en - 
Rubber latex (Hevea)...gal.$1.40 @ $1.50 @ $1.45 @ I ARAS—C o stenise d 
Peruvian; AN)... cs.0i0%s9:0 sce $0.20%@ $0.19 @ $0.174@ 
CREPE pe | 20 @ 19 @ 17%4.@ 
First saten, ee td, na .~ 4 @ 21% Se ed CAUCHO 
oD) «| Se ae a eae ae 2 a 214%4@.21% 2 p = 
November-December 19% @.20 2156 @ 21% 20% @ ase — = i che ati = @ los @ .0934 @ 

; Y4@a.2Z 2 214 2034 — i Sree a @ } a G ( 
co: Sheqggaalle te Ha be re 7 i ia tried Lower caucho ball 12Y4Y@ 10 4 oe 
PEPESVUME 6 6s a 6 oes ns 6-6 19% @ an 224 @ 4 aan @ seeceeeee ZY ‘ @ 09 @ 

6 Se Seer 19 @.19% .2034 @.2 194@ ‘ 
“BR” Blanket, spot........ 1834 @ 1744@.1734  .161%4@ Manicgobas 
SO Per errr 18344 @ 174Z@17% .164@ Rl al ads + + , + 
November-Decemher .... .1834@ 17% @.18 1612 @ yon po ee } ru @ + o @ o a 
a8 ost I aré Biba yaieis s cacea esac .12 +12 @ 
ae f ttt 1840.19 : 4G Manicoba, 30% guaranteed 7.19 @ $.22 G 1.22 @ 
“Cc” Blanket. " spct aS “1814 @.18% 1714 @.17% AG @ Mangabiera, thin sheet.... 7.19 @ 7.22 @ T.22 @ 
POOWE- INO. Dccwse kanes 18%@.18% .17%@.17% .164%@ 
Brown Mo. 2.........--. 18 @184 174@17% 16 @ Centrals 
PAPO POU oe 5.5 ope vee ss 17° @.17% i2%@ 11%@ Dentral -scfap. oooh cissci.s 1444 @.14% 10 @.10% 08 @.10 
Gentrall wet sheets... 060.04; 10 @.12 @ @ 
Sheet —— a Dies alan eRh wae Fs, @.1434 10 @.10! -08 @.10 
ss SMEraida Sausage: .. +... -144@ Y% G I i 
Ribbed, smoked spot....... .187%% @.19 20% @.20% 19 @ 5 aa ae 414 @.14% 10 @.10 -08 @.10 
CO eee ere 19 @ 2014 @.20%4 19 @ Guayule 
November-Decem)e1 .1874 @.19 .203%4 @.20% 19%@ yu 
January-March .187¢@.19% .21%@ -19354 @ Duro, washed and dried... .1714@ 19 @ 18 @ 
Aprilfune .....:..:.... 19 @.19% 21% @-.22 .20%@ PEA aie aya eeiscd Gone anbiscens 18Y@ .201%.@ 194@ 
East Indian Gutta Percha 
PONTIANAK BS ce .22 @.22% .193%4@ 18 @.19 
Banj ? ‘ Seite 10 « eT No aid asne.t0:0 kas 32 @.34 @ @ 
MOICTINAMIN, 5.505. bese ces a Ue @ 09 ; a Re nt eI B nl ob 295 G 022 +26 
Presand OGM eidiss ik Sinis oie 174%@ 15. @.16 14 @.15 ed Macassat 4 2D 3.00 35 @ 2.60 @ 
RE clas ers.af@ ss G @ 10 @ Balata 
* Block Ciudad Bolivar..... 46 @.47 +.51 @ 45 @.46 
South American J ee eee 46 @.47 7.49 @ +.46 @ 
PARAS DEGRBOS! DIOR. 6 s:.0% «a's we 8s -47° @.48 57. @.59 +.56144@ 
— . ‘ ” eiea oS ea Paeesen 46 @.47 @ a 
Upriver, fine...........+. — @ 20%@ 19 @ Surinam sheet............ 45 @.47 54 @.56 52 @.53! 
Upriver, fine........ 25%4@ 22 @ <9 @ Es eta kcacues ewes 50 @.52 56 @.58 55 @.57 
Upriver, Coarse... ..5...+. 14144@ 1034 @ 0934 @ ’ 
Upriver, coarse..........- *.20 @ aris we, , @ Chicle 
Sla Ss net ee ak ae af @ 15% C€ / G 
oo eS "25 @ “244.@ ee OTR 68 @ 1.60 @ t.60 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine....... .211%4@ wi2,@ Yucatan, file... . 6... 68 @ 4.60 @ 1.60 @ 
d e, Bolivian, | ear 9.26 @ .254@ eave —- ; 
Acre, sa abr Bee 22 @ i9%4@ *Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
Beni, Bolivian...... ot d dcr 
Mateirds, MO... aca 5s oe 21 @ 1814 @ *Nominal. Duty paid. 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Low and High New York Spot Prices 
Prices—Cents Per Pound eee | edie ea sm 
ee ae etober, =— ie 26 PLANTATIONS 1929* 1928 1927 
, : > 22 3 2 25 2 a : 
a a sod First latex crepe...$0.19%4 @$0.21%4 $0.19 @$0.20% $0.33% @$0.35%4 
Weattvad itetached oc cconc alec 20 19% 19% 19 19 18% Smoked sheet, ribbed. .187@ .203% 18%@ .19% 33 @ .35% 
_repe , vA ds 
First aaex Nine epa tee 21 20% 20 : 19% 19% 1934 Paras 
ee re 17%4 1 16% 16% a Upriver, fine........ .1832@ ,20% 19 @ .21% 27 @ .28% 
.C” blanket......-.----- pt ns ns SE i Upriver, coarse...... 093%@ 10% .13%@ 14% 19 @ .22% 
pe ee ae 163% 16% 15% /2 a 39% Weide. “BSE. cle oe a i 18 @ .20 26 @ 28 
re ao eee 167% 1656 1634 16% 16, 16 sla 5 iaeees) ass as ; y 2 a Pr 
Miva nace ewes 12% 124 11% Y VY, ve a: cs 
gy gi psu seoeansisins 20% 201% 1934 193% 19% 194 *Figured tc October 26, 1929. 
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Rubber Exchange Activities 








Transactions 
—_— HA- - at 
Centracts Sold Trans- Week 
— A______—,, ferable End 
Week Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
ie” “Bisse 3,769 9,422.5 27 Quiet 
Ort: 3B...55 3,564 8,910.0 0 Quiet 
Sa | ar 2,119 5,297.5 0 Quiet 
Oct. 26 2.465 6,162.5 13 Steady 
Totals 11,917 29,792.5 40 





New York Outside Market 


Lack of incentive on the part of rubber 
goods manufacturers to buy beyond the 
rate necessary to maintain their usual mar- 
gin of supplies against current manufactur- 
ing needs has continued for several months 
past. The chief reason is found in the 
drastic reduction of tire production sched- 
ules, which are now at about 50 per cent 
of the highest rate of output attained last 
spring and summer. Steady buying on the 
part of factories on the above basis exerts 
no disturbing influence on the market, 
which proceeds from other sources as, for 
example, when sudden heavy buying inter- 
est appears in the primary markets pre- 
paratory to long continued high rate of 
manufacturing activity. 

Prices for standard ribbed smoked sheets 
have been virtually stable at around 20 
cents, varying scarcely %4-cent in the past 
two months. Factories have been getting 
their rubber so long at their own prices 
that they are not inclined to buy on any 
advance, and at every upward rally their 
buying ceases. 

In the week ended October 5 the market 
was interested in the news that Dutch and 
English growers were discussing formation 
of a central selling agency proposal to 
stabilize prices above their present level. 
The advance caused on the Rubber Ex- 
change by this news was not followed up 


by factory buying interests. Prices were 
steady at the close. 

Spot Oct. 5 Month Ago Year Agi 
ore 21 21% 193g 
BEDE cad x6 a 197 3 18 
Upriver fine....... 26 20! 1934 


Interest in the.market of the week ter- 
minated October 12 was more or less .dis- 
turbed by rumors concerning a_ possible 
Dutch-English selling policy, rendering 
buyers and sellers somewhat cautious and 
restricting factory buying interest. How- 
ever the latter was fairly steady at slightly 
under the market. The Far East accepted 
fair bids sent out just before the end of 
the week. Offers from that quarter were 
moderate, and the rubber was not pressed 
on the market. The week ended with a 
holiday. The prices of the preceding day 
closed firm and steady and slightly higher 
than one week previous. 


Spot Oct. 11 Month Ago Year Ago 
Se ee = ae 19% 21% 
_ Sere 2034 19 20% 
Upriver fine... 20% 20 21 


The week ended October 19 was one of 
general market dullness. Prices opened 
steady and unchanged from the previous 
week. A decline of %4-cent occurred on 
Wednesday, followed the next day by a 
similar drop. Factories withdrew on the 
decline. The market on Friday showed 


improvement and prices advanced %- to 
1%4-cent on all grades and positions. 
factory demand, but 


There 


was better dealers 


were reluctant sellers. Week-end market 
closing prices were down from %- to %- 
cent below those of the previous week's 
close. 


Spot Oct. 19 Month Ago Year Ago 
CE aha Scwicteeae 20% 20% 20% 
ihe cea ea, 26 203% 19 
Upriver fine...... 1934 21 21% 


The market that terminated on October 
26 developed more buying interest than in 
the week previous. Several conditions 
combined to cause rubber prices to decline. 
These were the statistical pusition of 
rubber, the drop in tire and automobile 
production, and the temporary reaction to 


the collapse of the New York stock 
market. 

Spot Oct. 26 Month Ago Year Ago 
CRE kceueicav eee 19% 21% 1934 
Rigs ae 19 20% 18% 
Upriver fine ..... 18 20% 20% ; 


Importations of all grades in September 
were 32,515 tons, compared with 46,662 
tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
September were 31,849 tons, compared with 
45,063 tons one year ago. Total importa- 
tions of plantation rubber for nine months 
ended September 30 were 423,774 tons 
compared with 398,363 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1928. Total importa- 
tions of all grades of rubber for the nine 
months ended September 30 were 433,567 
tons compared with 322,346 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1928. 


Rubber Afloat to the United States 


All figures in long tons 





Neth- London 
t id an 
Week 3ritish Liver 
Ended Malaya Ceylon poo Yotal 
Sept. 28 6,861 1,975 140 10,432 
Oct. ~ ee SB 1,748 52 11,345 
Oct. 12... 6.639 1,216 65 9,382 
Oct. 19... 6,991 590 38 9.783 
bet. 26... 6,194 1,406 242 9,400 


R. M. A. Estimates Sept. 
Consumption and Stocks 


Consumption of crude rubber of all 
classes by manufacturers in the United 
States in the month of September is esti- 
mated at 34,707 long tons, according to 
statistics compiled by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. This compares with an 
estimated consumption of 38,274 long tons 
for the month of August. 

Total consumption of crude rubber by 
American manufacturers for the first nine 
months of this year is estimated at 383,814 
long tons. Consumption during the first 
nine months of 1928 was 331,790 long tons. 

These estimates are based on reports re- 
ceived by the association from manufactur- 
ers who are estimated to represent 90 per 
cent of the total consumption in the United 
States. 

The association estimates total domestic 
stocks of crude rubber on hand and in tran- 
sit overland on September 30 at 84,362 long 
tons compared with 90,769 long tons as of 
August 31. Crude rubber afloat for United 
States ports on September 30 is estimated 
at 49,480 long tons as against 41,619 long 
tons on August 31. These estimates are 
based on reports to the association which 
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are believed to represent 95 per cent of the 
tetal for the United States. 


Francis R. Henderson 
Reelected R. E. President 


Irancis R. Henderson, president of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York since its 
organization, was reelected on October 15, 
for his fourth term at the annual election 
held or the floor of the Exchange. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
vice president, Charles T. Wilson; treas- 
urer, J. Chester Cuppia; members of the 
board of governors, Harold L. Bache, 
William E. Bruyn, James T. Bryan, Her- 
bert S. De Lanie, J. Frank Dunbar, Jr., 
John L. Handy, John L. Julian, David S. 
Kubie, Jerome Lewine, Fred  Pusinelli, 
William H. Stiles, and Edward J. Wade. 


October Rubber Estimates 


Based on present operations at leading 
tire manufacturing centers in the country, 
crude rubber consumption during October 
will total approximately 34,500 tons, as 
estimated by members of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York. This will be ap- 
proximately the same as the September 
rate when consumption amounted to 34,- 
363 tone. 

For the ten months of 1929, rubber 
consumption will reach the figure of 417,- 
971 tons, which is 45,300 tons more than 
manufacturers consumed during the same 
time in 1928, and 99,200 tons more than 
consumption for the corresponding period 
cf 1927. 

Consumption of crude rubber during 
October last year amounted to 40,857 tons, 
end during that month two years ago, 
26,790 tons. 


International Selling Plan 


Developments in the proposed Central 
Selling Organization had little effect on 
values of crude rubber prices, according 
to F. R. Henderson, president of the Rub- 
ber Exchange of New York. 

“The trade has watched with interest 
the developments in Amsterdam in respect 
to the prcposed international selling or- 
ganization. On October 22, 1929, there 
was a meeting of Dutch rubber producers 
representing a production of about 42,000 
tons annually. The total annual production 
of purely Dutch plantations is estimated 
at 65,000 tons. Of those present at the: 
mecting, producers representing about 
30,000 tons declared themselves ready in 
principle to accept the committee’s pro- 
posal in favor of the creation of a reserve 
of 45,000 tons, to be placed under the con- 
trol of a central selling organization. In 
view of the fact that representatives of 
only 46 per cent of the total annual pro- 
duction voted in favor of the plan, Burger, 
who proposed the plan, is said to be 
sailing forthwith to the Dutch East Indies 
to discuss the proposals with producers 
who were not represented at the meeting. 
It therefore appears that little more will 
be heard from this source for several 
months.” 
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RectaAimMED RUBBER 


RODUCTION of reclaim during the 

past month continued on the same 

reduced basis with respect to capacity 
production as for September. The usual 
increase of output will probably soon be in 
effect to meet the heavy demand when tire 
production is increased for the 1930 sea- 
son. 

Present stocks of reclaim are estimated 
at about 3,000 tons more than current 
monthly consumption as shown in the 
accompanying graph. 

It will be noted that the price of tire re- 
claim has steadily declined since January, 
1927, and runs highest in the first six 
months of each year when tire manufac- 
turing activity is greatest. 

Statistical records show that during the 
first semi-annual periods of 1928 and ’29 
closer relations were established in the pro- 


sumption than existed in the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

The table below covers annual statistics 
of reclaim from 1925-28, and monthly 
Jan. ’27-Sept. ’29, inclusive, showing pro- 
duction, consumption, actual, and relative to 
crude, domestic stocks and exports. 

The current demand for reclaim is active 
by the mechanical rubber goods, insulated 
wire, and heel manufacturers. In footwear 
and autotop lines the demand is fair and 
somewhat slower. 

Prices are quoted unchanged from one 
mouth ago except in the cases of black 
tires, which advanced %-cent, and of me- 
chanicals, which declined 14-cent. ; 


New York Quotations 
October 26, 1929 


pec. 
Re Price Per Pound 


High Tensile 
. ‘+ $0. 121% @$0. 12% 


apes -reclaim, black.. 
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Sa, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 
United States Reclaimed Rubber nee-eaes Tons 
Consuniption 
Per Cent United States 
Yea Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
Bae en ee Nt uh sais 132.930 137,805 35.6 13,203 4,571 
1930 ES 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
1) ie eae a ne ga 189.144 178.471 47.6 24,980 8/540 
BUGS 6458 6% 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
1927 i 
eee eee eee 16,526 12,374 39.3 25,903 726 
aoe. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 671 
LET cal TY aa a 16,788 13,528 37.4 27,124 785 
2 Ee ae aS nes Aor 14,483 16,677 46.5 25,712 899 
1 ile i ans aera 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 934 
TIA Cees eee 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 683 
July i“ 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 674 
August, 2... .. eek SNe 15,109 15,836 47.3 25,157 629 
September .. -..4 + apogee 14,392 14,790 84,3 23,429 538 
cine soak cot sea es 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 571 
NOVEIIMEE Sc BU ens sob ds 15,477 14.876 55.5 21,728 700 
December ..:...) 16,083 13,431 52.7 24,980 730 
1928 
January 14,862 2.140 * f85 21,941 887 
February 15,291 18,670 55.4 20,848 813 
a rer 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 879 
Tas opens latte Give smokes 15,393 19,280 58.8 19,283 810 
1 Oe Pee era oe eee ee ee 18,945 2.215 54.1 18,137 889 
DR led gS eliktes pciee se 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 350 
(TR AN geo ere 17.278 19,070 51.0 17,305 986 
BONERS. (or Saiaenaee teas 19,049 17,890 41.7 15,881 909 
meh) a ee ee er er a eae 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 809 
ee SE ae ber Ie ee 17.182 18,420 45.1 17,026 842 
DEE okc S sce sce ova taam as 18,245 18.380 49.1 22,399 730 
GPROOrIET 56h cy. ts see ees 17:728 14,320 45.9 24,785 673 
1929 
January 18.685 21.048 49.1 24,394 941 
February .... 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
Wie oR ess cas Dewreeo oa 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 1,344 
Pw RES SOS Tek eee ree 19,899 22.435 47.3 20,680 1,498 
i eS aoe Maen eren ea mee aren, nied 20,385 23,176 47.1 19.479 1,299 
GE ee on oa io 18.416 18,141 42.0 17,980 961 
ee on Sais om Balla eas 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
OE oe ey 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 860 
ENED i557 F< S96 is 50's oa we 18,660 16,416 47.2 24, 984 ee 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by Rubber Manufacturers 


Association. 
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" Spec. 

Auto Tire Grav. Price Per Pound 
Black See eree eeeeee 1.21 07%@ .07% 
Black selected tires... ; 074%4@ .07% 
Dark 09 @ .10 
Light gray. 10 @ 1 

ite 12 @ .12% 

Shoe 
Pr .07 07% 
WEMOMEE ac0ss.6ccnnceice 1.50 .09%@ .10 

Tube 
MENON GS Jas dice ses ors eae 1.00 13 @ .13% 
je Eee one 1.10 .10%@ .10% 

Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy grav- 

RE seca ginaccinie siatciers 07 @ .07% 
Truck tire, ‘Tight gravity 1.40 07% @ .07% 
Miscellaneous 
Ug a easier drier aa a 135 12%@ .12% 
Mechanical blends..... 1.60 .064%@ .07 


September Rubber Imports 


Imports of crude rubber of all classes 
into the United States during the 
month of September totaled 32,515 long 
tons, according to estimates issued by 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inc., New York, N. Y. This compares 
with imports of 38,292 long tons in 
August and with 46,662 long tons. in 
September, 1928. 


For the nine months ended September 
30, total imports of crude rubber are 
estimated at 433,566 long tons as 
against imports of 322,346 long tons for 
the. corresponding period of last year. 


Raised Tire Prices 


A general increase in the price of auto- 
mobile tires is expected to become effective 
soon. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has advanced prices to dealers and was 
followed by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. It is understood that the United 
States Rubber Co., the Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co., and other large manufacturers 
of tires have conferred in regard to an 
upward revision of prices and will an- 
nounce new schedules. 


Danish Footwear Factory 


During the past two years the one exist- 
ing factory, “Dansk Galosche—og Gummi- 
fabrik,”’ located near Copenhagen, has 
made rapid advances, and has already be- 


come a competitive factor of major im- 
portance in certain lines—especially in 
ladies’ overshoes. ~At present the local 


factory is said to have reached a daily pro- 
duction of 1,500 pairs of overshoes and 
galoshes, and has also a fair-sized produc- 
tion of canvas rubber-soled footwear. 

The products of the Danish factory are 
marketed under the trade name “Codan” 
and are of relatively high quality and fully 
competitive in price. The “Codan” plant 
is well equipped and up to date in every 
respect, and has, since the reconstruction 
twc years ago, been managed by one of the 
best-known industrialists. So far, the bulk 
of Danish products has been sold at home, 
but it is generally expected that a more 
determined effort will soon be made to de- 
velop exports. Commerce Reports. 
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Rupeeer SCRAP 


HE rubber scrap market during Oc- Sotip Tires. Solid tire stocks are get- 
tober continued very quiet. Prices, ting smaller and will ultimately pass out 
while unchanged on all but 2 few owing to legislation against such tires be- 
grades, are somewhat softer owing to sea- cause of their destructive effect on the 
sonal conditions plus the lack of special roads. The legislatures of New York, 
interest on the part of reclaimers, who are California, and Illinois have excluded their 
well stocked with supplies for their current use on their roads after 1931. 
needs. Seven price changes are noted in INNER TuBes. All grades have declined 
the list of scrap this month. All of them — sjightly, and the prices are softer. 
are slight reductions except in the case of 
No. 1 hard rubber, which advanced 2 cents. 
300Ts AND SHOEs. The demand remains 
dull and prices steady. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 
October 26, 1929 

The price is firm, as re- 


Harp RvuBBER. Boots and Shoes 


corded, owing to the small accumulations Prices 
available Boots and shoes, black... ./b. $0.0145@$0.0155 
F . Untrimmed arctics........ 1b. .00%@ .01 
Mecuanicats. All grades of mechan- Tennis shoes and soles..../b. .0034@ 
ical scrap are z ices steady. 
ical scrap are dull and Price teady P _—_ 
Tires. Mixed auto tires with beads an SE Ib. $0.10 @$0.103, 


beadless declined $1.00 and 50 cents, re- 


spectively, and prices are softer. Other Inner Tubes 

tire grades are dull. Accumulations of No. 1, floating............ Ib. 0.07%@ 0.0733 
white auto tires with beads and beadless No. 2, compounded......../b. .0413@ .04% 
are reported as small in amount. A ll pe. TA ala a etal. ng ice Pol 


The V rubber tread itself presents an 
interesting piece of work. It is 10 inches 
wide and extends over 40 inches on the 
ground on each side, thus giving a support- 
ing area under the truck of at least 800 
square inches. This enables ordinary 
trucks to operate over the worst ground 
conditions where regular-wheeled vehicles 
even on large pneumatic tires would be 
helpless. Incidentally, the troubles with 
pneumatics due to punctures and blowouts 
are eliminated. Furthermore, this tread, 
in bad ground, gives positive traction, and 
still without any change the truck is al- 
ways ready to run over smooth roads at 
high speeds. 


Rubber Treads Mock the 
Weather-Man 


ORE and more is man defying the 
elements, refusing to be daunted by 
the mest inclement and ofttimes dangerous 
weather conditions. Up to not so very 
long ago, however, bad weather caused the 
cessation of much outdoor work, with 
labor remaining at a standstill until once 
more the roads could be used. Today 
modern ingenuity has overcome even the 
handicap of poor ground conditions. An 
outstanding example of one device per- 
fected for this work is the rubber-tread 
tractor known as the Christie Crawler. 
Trucks equipped with rubber crawlers 





India Rubber World 


Tires 
Prices 
Pneumatic Standard— 
Mixed auto tires with 
NR ease e es attics ton 23.50 @24.00 
NN is sina i ton 32.00 @33.00 
White auto tires with 
ee eer ton 40.00 @42.00 
DEES = Skanes ens ton 48.00 @49.00 
Mixed auto peeling..... ton 35.00 @36.00 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, 
WIEGO! 465005355450 5% ton 22.00 @23.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ lb. .00%@ .00% 
Hose, air brake.......... ton 24.00 @26.00 
PERINEE BOELs.< 5 o<s005- ib, .00%@ 
Cee Be ee eS Ib. 102 @ .02% 
Re ey ery lb, 001 @ 1% 
White druggists’ sundries.Jb. .02 @ .02% 
PACCHAMICA! cisesscs%0 ib 01Y%@ .01% 





English Rubber Scrap Market 
(By Cable) 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
London, October, 24, 1929. 

£ per Ton 
SOCIDMIER oe Sauna nein ak soeewlee £ 6@ £6% 
cep Uden 00 |) RS ee 45@ 50 
INIOEOE TAPES 6c oa. css oso os snes es os 4@ 4% 
Floating motor tubes.............. 35@ 40 
Pee PUN SOIR soo c ove cn cucsesese 24@ 25 


Market reported apathetic. 


The rubber tread is manufactured by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and carries a well-known Goodyear 
regular guarantee. Such treads in active 
operation have run more than 13,000 miles, 
seemingly unbelievable when compared to 
the mileage record ‘of any type of steel 
tractor, which comprises the only competi- 
tive method of doing the same work. In 
addition, of course, rubber-tread crawler 
trucks can be driven over the highways at 
speeds of 15 to 20 miles per hour, and any 
type of steel tractor is prohibited from 
such work even though they move at much 
slower speeds. Christie Crawlers, Inc., 60 
Park Place, Newark, N. J. 





are able to work over good and bad roads, 
in sand or mud, without sinking, regard- 
less of weather conditions. The flexible 
springs and rubber cushion of the tread 
make for speed over rough ground. All 
small wearing pins, rollers, and other parts 
are dispensed with, creating low upkeep 
cost. Extraordinary and unusual tests 
have demonstrated the superiority of the 
rubber tread, for its flexibility provides a 
cushion effect to the entire truck, reducing 
vibration, wear, and tear. On soft ground 
its spring action keeps the track on the 
ground, eliminating slipping clutches and 
racking of the truck due to spinning wheels. 
The coil spring to the right of the tread 
keeps the track under constant spring ten- 
sion and. provides automatic take-up for 
wear. 

Special skid-chains are supplied for ice 
and slippery work. These are attached 
and detached with quick-action hooks just 
like chains on pleasure cars. 

Equipped with Christie Crawlers, a 
truck becomes a compact four-wheel drive 




















unit for highway use. In many states such 
a truck would be classed as having six 
wheels, which allows several extra tons 
legal pay load. 








Christie Crawler in Service at the Akron Airport, the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Hangar in Background 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


HE market for compounding in- 

I gredients during the past few weeks 

has displayed some lessening in 
volume of demand corresponding to reduc- 
tion in tire output although the total move- 
ment is large. Tire and tube manufac- 
turing is proceeding leisurely rather than 
actively, and production is considerably be- 
low normal capacity. Both automobile and 
tire production ran much ahead of the needs 
of the motoring public, whose demand is 
now being given opportunity to overtake 
stocks. Most other divisions of the rubber 
industry are fairly active. 

AccELERATORS. The demand for the bet- 
ter-known accelerators is well established 
and steady. Accelerator development tends 
to perfecting such materials as afford low 
temperature rapid curing with elimination 
of scorching tendency, which means free- 
dom from mill and calender room troubles 
in handling the stocks. 


Ace. Resisters. This classification of 


Accelerators, Inorganic 


Lead, carbonate ........./b. $0.09 @ 

TOG, FEO css sccs ioe wee Ib. 104%@ 
sublimed white........ tb, 0814 @ 
sublimed blue ......... Ib. 0814 @ 
super-sublimed white 

i ee rere Ib. 08% @ 

Lime, R. M. hydrated....ton 20.00 @ 

PRCURUED~ cininisies 040.00 0'00 Ib. .09%@ 

Magnesia, calcined beset; = 80.00 @ 
RPONEEED. 440.5 <0-¢10.4:0-0: 08%@ .11 

Orange mineral A.A.A. rs 12%@ 

Accelerators, Organic 

ER eee eye ee Ib. 55 @ .65 

Bell sesues Sor nor Ib. 62 @ .75 

DEO sa ccce i scexencuseen Ib. 57 @ .65 

REIS? Siisscnivivn scene Ib. 58 @ .75 

ED a5 5s ceaeeneesx esse Ib. .64 @ .80 

Gs) BRS Osa eee Ib. 80 @ .95 

Aldehyde ammonia ...... Ib. 65 @ .70 

METRES. a.c'o.sieie sie 60 ss g's © Ib. 78 @ 

Serre rrr Jb. @ 

EHIME onien cease cesae Ib. 50 @ .60 
Paste .....cecccescceee Ib 40 @ 350 

Se Ib. 42 @ .47 

“Ae eee ib = .30 @ =«35 

Ethylidineaniline ........ Ib. 45 @ 47% 

Formaldehydeaniline ..... Ib. 374@ 42% 

Grasselerater 102........ Ib. @ 

eakies bs suss'es sickle @ 
BUS: Sss0es Wiowawesese tb. @ 
BBG. s csvenesewae's een @ 

Heptene ......-cececees Ib. 38 @ .40 
ere ee i. 1.70 2 

Hexamethylenetetramine ..Jb. 584@ .61 

Lead oleate, No. 999..... Ib. 154@ 
NUMOD: (c0s5assa0coere0% Ib. 14 @ 

Methylenedianiline ...... Ib. @ 

MONEE, 0.00 vise ckneveses lb. 3.25 @ 

Plastone ....cccccccccces Ib. @ 

i gunedsreeseceess eens lb. 2.00 @ 2.50 

ON. 2): ke ec ac lb, 40 @ .42% 
. ee ere Ib 40 @ .42% 

ee er ee ee Ib. 1.20 -@ 1.25 

Tensilac No. 39......- oie 40 @ .42% 
oe ERAS . Ab. @ 

Thermlo F......-ccecse- Ib. oe 208 

Thiocarbanilid ........+- lb. .23 @ .28% 

ROE: ceva we saswee nes Ib. 75 @ 

ME Ncvawenckaes wows Ib. 1.20 @ 
| SAA Serre 1b, @ 

ae i Seer Ib. 60 @ 

WERENE bode cccdeceseces Ib. 30 @ .40 
ME vanes sennen se. 6.00 Ib. 50 @ .60 

BE 8 Saks wsswbs eae soe Ib. @ 

Acids 

Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100/bs. 3.88 @ 4.13 
glacial (carboys)...100 Ibs. 14.18 @14.43 

Sulphuric, 66° ..... 100 Ibs. 77%@ 

Alkalies 
Caustic soda, solid..100/bs. 3.76 @ 3.91 


rubber chemicals has been extended to in- 
clude those that function to retard or elimi- 
nate oxidation of the rubber hydrocarbon, 
those that preserve it against cracking by 
flexing or fatigue, and those that protect it 
from cracking on prolonged exposure to 
sunlight. As in the case of accelerators, 
age resisters are essential and popular par- 
ticularly in quality rubber goods. 


BeNzoL. ' The demand is active and in- 
creasing. Prices firm. 


CarsBon Brack. A month ago the de- 
mand for black in the rubber industry was 
comparatively slow. It has since shown 
marked improvement, and prices are firm. 


Cray. Clay of suitable quality is accepted 
as the best inexpensive reenforcing ingredi- 
ent available. Hence it is in steady de- 
mand practically as a standard supply for 
many rubber goods lines. 


LiTHARGE. The general movement of 
litharge has been routine and the price firm. 
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Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powdered '.:... Ib. @ 
TOMI eco ri0 ssc ne tases lb. @ 
erect: Ib. @ 
Albasan ........ -b, $0.70 @$0.75 
fo ances ; 
Grasselerage- A........-- lb. @ 
MEER oso oeaa cnee-aceae Ib. 54 @ .65 
<TR SRS cers Ib 57 @ .62 
OOPOOE | 6.6.6 s1c gaicseeeasn Ib. 35 @ .37% 
Colors 
BLACK 
WO 6 iicas sees eueeaomcne Ib. 094@ 
Carbon (see compounding 
ingredients) 
DPGD COIR )cc acces. ths Ib. 05%@ «15 
Lampblack (commercial). ./b. .07 @_ .08 
RLUE 
OU kes 3s GeSes cane Ih. 1.830 @ 
Feber Privant 4. <066.00« lb, 4.20 @ 4.70 
ES errr Ib. a5 @ «37 
NIPEGUNETIDO: 5.0. 0:00 -08velee lt. 06 @~ .30 
BROWN 
PERDER MGONB NS. 6.6.6 6:50.00 0/0 lb. 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw-.... Ib 05%4@ .12% 
GREEN 
PEO OPEN dss ca ccsees lb. 2.60 @ 
Chrome. TOR «oi2sccces Ib. ar @ «ai 
MUS chads v9 08 Ih, 28 :@ «6.32 
Piet GRUNER. 6 osc cess Ib, 4.35 @ 
Chromium Oxide ........ Ib. 33 @ .38 





ORANGE 
Huber Persian .......... Ib 50 @ 190 
RED 
Pe FO 6c nao sec nse ib 862.75 @ 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17%...... Ib. 38 @ .42 
Sulphur free.. 1b. 55 @ .65 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
Sulphur, free Ib. 2 @ 
Vermilion, No. 5..../0. @ 
o. 15 ... wa @ 

Golden ...... «lb. 16 @ .20 

a. eee 1b. @ 
15/17% th, 21 @'..24 
Ceebae@enteean vet 5 35 @ 

Bk” iA iv ecccecw scenes 4 .22 @ 
 ... hasadeuesiends's60 be eee ae 
Huber brilliant ......... Ib. 1.35 @ 1.85 
Tron Oxides 

bright pure domestic... ./p. 12 @ 

bright pure English... ./h. 13 @ 

bright reduced English ./b. 10 @ 
bright reduced domestic ./h, id @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

Cf ee ae 11 @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

a err 11 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced © 
eae re 1b. 091%4@ 
Indian (maroon). reduced d 
Cn, a Serer Ib @ 
COME io sens $4850 5% ib 13%@ 
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LitHopone. Demand is reported good 
but lessened somewhat from-one month ago. 
The tendency to put white sidewalls on 
tires has, as yet, not affected the call for 
lithopone. 

MINERAL RvusseR. Technical qualities, 
general adaptability, and price are the rul- 
ing factors in the selection of mineral rub- 
ber. All grades are in large demand. 

SorTENERS. The great variety offered in 
this class of ingredients offers ample choice 
in technical quality, adaptability, and price. 
Now that the importance of regulating 
plasticity in rubber working is becoming 
better recognized, the use of softeners as 
a class will receive discriminating attention 
from compounders. 

V. M. P. Naputua. Demand is steady 
and routine. About the middle of the 
month the price was reduced %-cent a 
gallon. 

Stearic Acip. Demand has become 
stronger, and early in October the price 
advanced %4-cent-a pound. 

Zinc OxipeE. Demand from the rubber 
industry is inactive to routine. 


Colors—(Continued) 
RED—( Continued) 


Spanish red MOG aie ss s0 Ib. $0. 

Sunburnt wa. 0 Seacaneu bh. : £7) + eta 

Venetian 608. occciccice ib. 02 @ .06 

WHITE — 

VAMOS ies cdedeccs ics Ib, -053 , 

Albalith 2.0 1b. oo 
EIN eo wsatia:sing ta.0<i0 Ib, 054%@ .05% 

CNINND 0s bcc cccceses bd. 05% 
Sterling vee... 2020. Ib. geen 
Vanolith ......cecccee Ib. 05% 

i a ee Ib. -08 % > 4 .09 


ae oy ‘ 
A (lead free) (bbls.)/b. .07 
Azo (factory): iilbes 


ZZZ (lead free)..... Ib. 06! .07 

ZZ (leaded)......... i Sone 06% 

Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. 06%@ .06% 
rere Ib. @ 

ME, Somes smh vaiebatee bb. @ 
OS ee ee Ib. @ 
SII 3.9 v5.00 60650002 Ib. @ 
oS ae Ib @ 

XX. green label........ Ib, oo 

ee CON AONE ccecscees ¥ @ 

YELLOW 

ARCS FONG ov vcccnkcees lb. 1.45 @ 
Cadmium sulphide ...... lb. 1.00 @ 1.40 
0 SO ie Rae Ib. 17 @ 17% 
—— cadmium .,.... 4b, 

oe, ee Ib. .30 s 
Ochre, domestic ........ Ib, ‘OMe 02% 

PRIME 6 <6 ica 5 0'<'e 0's Ib. 03 @ .05 
Oxide, WM ve.acin4an ees Ib, 09 @ 
Zinc, C. P., imported... .Jb. 21 @ 


Compounding Ingredients 
a een flake (sacks, 
c. 





D. Sk k rcaweheeuwas ton 85 

COONe RORY os ccccci ton 3480 $ 
Ammonium carb, pwd... .Jb. @ 

MONEE scx eb taanases cod 1b. a 
RIE. oss sean cae ye is tom 13.40 @13.50 
Barium, carbonate....... lb. @ 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

Louis, bbls.) .........tom 23.00 @ 
Baryta white (f. 0. b. St. 

Louis, paper bags)....tom 22.29 @ 
Barytes, pure white..... ton 34.00 @35.00 
— aRe hesiessios ton 12.00 @20.00 
TRO | 26 + ¢0eeeouder . 
sg cA Cf at Sk — 
MGs TINE) «5 son: ton 23.00 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. ° 
Louis, bags)........tom 23.00 
Oe Rear Ih, 044@ 
— a 1b. 4%4%@ 
PUD Bsc ss 46 600 080s ton 42 
Carbon Black eda 
Aerfloted arrow........lh 07 @ .12 
ae See ee Ib 6.60 @ 

COMpremed cs 5655.00 Ib 064@ .12 

ieweree SOC ST POT EE Ib 6.60 @ 

timonex i as el b 0 

Gastex (f.c.b. fact’y) sedis 
Cane eae (a 
CUMING! Bode ocb cre lb sco’ ® Cro 
jn A ee ane Ib. 065 @ OR 

UN OIINR © 5 A duweiaa since " 07 @ 442 

Uncompressed .........1b. 064@ .11 

WENO oceccccoxcese a. 044@ .06 








Chalk ti 
ue Blue Ridge, es 


ngford ton 
Mineral flour (Florida).ton 
t 


Cotton flock, black 


a S. A. conc. 
Pumice stone, powd.. 


Shellac, fine orange 


English. ae. 100 Ibs. 
chalk... . 100 /b 


+ a al Brand. 100 ibe. 

w ) 
Mineral Rubber 
Fluxrite {fecr’y) Sonne scan 


er ences Sy hard 
Hydrocarbon, a, 











Compounding ingeodiante (Continued) ff | Softeners (Continued) 
<n . 
on $12 00 4 New York Quotations mame ee . Lb. ~ 09 2%. 15 ” 
@ October 26, 1929 Vantar (Pine Tar) ‘35 @ 
@ } Witco No. * oeaeies «oo £8. 17 @ 
$ . Woburn oil ......... seeedb. == 08%@ 06 
@ Mineral Rubber (Continued) Solvents 
8.00 , Pheer, M. R., solid Benzol (90% drums)... .28 @ 
10.00 4 Ce eee ton $40.00 @$42.00 Carbon bisulphide (drums)Ib, .05%@ .11 
cté { M. R. granulated......tom 50.00 @52.00 tetrachloride (drums)..Jb.  .064@ .10 
et meee. M. R., solid 80.00 Cyclohexanonemethyl 50 @ 
@ {fect y) Bag eh bye 4 80.00 Ibineseliete. ck. cassis 8c 13 
25 @ .35 Vansul ae Se ae 24.00 @ Dryolene, No. 9 10% @ 
16 @ _ .23 Gasoline 
35.00 @ Oils No. 303 
.05 @ DP. .cbssncesseee gal. 15 @ TOMKCATS 246 0<ss000 16 @ 
= @ DEIMETE) on 6s veces 0000s gal. 20 @ Drums, c. 1 20 @ 
02% @ Poppy seed oil......... gal. 1.35 @ 1.70 Drums, 1. c. 1 @ 
23. = @28. 00 Rape: seed se eereeesccces gal. 80 @ Hexalin Sar 60 @ 
Red. ‘oil. distilled. ........4b. eee See 6, pee ene eee eter 70 
q 2 @ .12% Rubber process ..... o* opel. 25 @ acetate ..+.+.+sereeees = @ 
15.00 @22.00 BME) ooh onoss0.4be gal. .30 @ Rub-Scl ....-.....+5 08% @ 
@ Dubiet Subetl Facti Solvent naphtha 35 @ 
18.00 22.00 r Substitutes or Factice aie empath se ga 10% @ 
@ ees paces 08 @ .14 Turpentine, Venice J 
@ Brown ........-seeeeeee 08 @ «.15 dest distilled 40 @ .43 
@ DURES: 6 ks eens Perea ey 1b. 09 @ .16 Yattenieins Ingredients 
1.00 @ Softeners Sul 
1.50 @ Burgundy pitch ....100/bs. 5.00 @ 6.00 ool flour (240 2, 
1.00 @ 1.25 Atlas ............ 100 /bs. 6.50 @ DED - .500550%% @ 
¢ . Corn oil, crude.......... lb. .09%@ (150 Ib. bags). gre ee @ 
1.50 @ 2.50 Cottonseed oil ........... ib. 11 @ Soft rubber (c.1.). .100 Ib @ 
; @ ES ae pees gal. 26 @ .34 ied) <c.ccasene @ 
Degras .......sseeeeeee lb. 034%@ .04% Su: oe commercial flour 
7.00 @ Fluxrite (fluid) ........ 1b. OS%4@ .06% 210 Ib. os 2.55 @ 3.10 
@ RE csc end bssonke .lb. 07 @ 07% (100 Ib. bags)...100 Ibs. 2.40 @ 2.80 
@ Palm oil (Lagos)........ lb. .08% @ Tire brand, 
@ Palm oil (Niger)........ Ib. 08 @ 1.90 @ 2.25 
14.00 @ Palm oil (Witco)........ Ib. 084 @ Tube brand, velvet. 100 ibs, 2.40 @ 2.75 
@ SRR occ niwciarm -- «gal. 17: @ Sulphur chloride ......Jb. 05 @ 07 
. Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. 08%@ .08% Vandex (selenium) b. @ 
20.00 @ ee ey: lb. 038 @ .0446 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
: Pigmentarci (tank cars, ne Wanes 
° . ACtOTY) — wccccccccces ga. pe 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes (bbls., drums) ...... ga. .26 @ Beeswax, white, com 55 @ 
Pine oil, dest distilled. aa 55 @ .58 carnauba ...... 33 @ 
Pine tar (retort)....... bbl. 11.50 @12.00 ae, white ....... 4d. 124%@ 
05%3.@ .0634 Rosin K (bbls.)....280 Ibs. 9.35 @ WINER bcc cense'sce 07%@ 
ton 50.00 @52.00 —— % pe a. —, 4 4 suerte. black k - 28 @ 
t 3 No. Oriz - 8a. . D CON cccccccccccces F 
= ee 4 —_ No. 556, deodorized...gal. 51 @ n 
fod Rubber seed, a ee Ib. 094 @ mi crude, 
@ PINE cee ciecccc cusses Ib. .104%@ ee eae 034%@ 
: DRE knweesn bess atu Ib. 10 @ 124/126 crude, 
ton 60.00 @ ROMER bis -ec-ceneu so Ib. Soe 20 8 8 SOBRE ok. i ssaci 034@ 
..tom 175.00 Stearic acid, — 12371585 fully refined. .04%@ .04% 
ton 62.50 @65.00 PTESCC ..ccccccccvces tb. = .1534@ .16% 125/127 fully refined. . .041%4 @ 
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Rims Approved by Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


September, 1929 9 Months, 1929 


September, 1929 
es 


9 Months, 1929 
“ Sasa 











Number’ Per Cent Number Per Cent ; ; = 
sa Rim Size Number 
1 10,464 = High Pressure 
ce 4,668 0. Ee i Seer eer 3; 
kage 1,971 0.0 ee cee —_— 
belctex$ 1,035 0.0 Be KIMMIE Sond cote cic ksoroats 5,830 
ceeees 2,194 0.0 ee rien 3,324 

3,818 0.2 22,310 0.1 BSUS i umcie teense Shewts 
2,553 0.1 16,531 0.1 BOISISEC OSS ieackecsuhis  ohkeed 
34x 4223 Pek ee cen ae 95 
50,251 2.4 261,306 1.2 20” Truck 
hh vices eee 765 0.0 260.060 
43,93 

118,950 5.6 1,216,697 5.8 14,742 
16,332 0.8 112,381 0.5 8,211 
9,159 0.4 264,583 WO: DIR ID ches es ccctacoee.as: | Faneee 
13,424 0.6 78,568 0.4 51 
93,010 4.4 433,976 23 
37,015 1.8 556,407 2.6 "833 

382,918 18.1 3,761,761 17.9 
33,074 1.6 280,417 1.3 24” Truck 

165,938 7.9 788,106 3.7 OO as 
29,572 1.4 150,342 0.7 aoa $66 

38x 7.. 3,755 

357,936 17.0 4,942,262 23.5 40 x 8.. 4234 
2,167 0.1 50 0.3 BRD seen ee oe ee 
70,791 3.3 1,557,306 7.4 9-10/24 9 
17,064 0.8 300,303 1.4 : 

5440 0.2 230,382 1.1 Airplane 

me ES a 5625 0.2 8x3 

1,065 0.0 13,551 0.1 12 x 3 
4 

Se soot 132,785 0.6 4 

282,764 13.4 1,521,938 7.2 16 
50,326 2.4 306,875 1.5 20 
8,246 0.4 2,561 0.3 30 
7,997 0.4 54,917 0.3 20 
ees cube 5,507 0.0 20 

354 0.0 3,668 0.0 20 

24 

170 0.0 170 0.0 18 
50 0.0 1,469 0.0 
418 0.0 1,933 0.0 





“Number Per Cent 


29,674 0.1 
1,086 0.0 
43,169 0.2 
28,060 0.1 
98 0.0 
1,056 0.0 
3,472 0.0 
2,897,781 13.8 
373,542 1.8 
142,508 0.7 
109,573 0.5 
669 0.0 

51 0.0 
3,021 0.0 
10,882 0.0 
4,915 0.0 
30,486 0.1 
44,046 0.2 
62,720 0.3 
246 0.0 

9 0.0 

1,054 0.0 
669 0.0 
101 0.0 

43 0.0 

581 0.0 
3,007 0.0 
4,095 0.0 
1,546 0.0 
221 0.0 
904 0.0 
428 0.0 
218 0.0 
7,730 0.0 


21,017,904 
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Common AND Faprics 


MERICAN COTTON. The spot 
A price of middling American cotton 

Octcber 1 was 19.15 cents com- 
pared to 19.55 cents on the first of the 
preceding month. Excessive rains over 
the eastern part of the cotton belt and the 
forecast of a tropical storm to follow 
were factors that contributed to an ad- 
vance in the market of some fifty points 
during the last week of September. 

October cpened with torrential rains in 
the eastern belt, the prophecy by experts 
of substantial damage to the crop, and an 
increase in the demand for .cotton, which 
raised the spot price to 19.15 cents, the 
highest level recorded for the month, to 
date. 

For the first week in October preceding 
the publication of the Government's esti- 
mate, the market remained steady, close 
to the 19-cent level. As to the ‘prevailing 
opinion of the forthcoming Government 
report, the Textile World of October 9 
says, “General agreement exists that the 
Government report of October 8 would 
show some reduction from that of Septem- 
ber. This crystallization of sentiment that 
has taken place in the market contrasts 
with the uncertainty which prevailed dur- 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard 
40-inch 3.47-yard 





50-inch 1.52-yard 3 

52-inch 1.90-yard ......... 18% @ 

52-inch Z220-Yard .. 652068 16% @ 

§9-inch 1.85-yard .......... 194%4@ 
Ducks 

38-inch 2.00 vard "). F..vard A174Z@ 

40-inch 1.45-vard S. ™...... .23% @ 

72-inch 1.05-var' I. F..... 35% @ 

72-inch 16.66-cunce 39 @ 

72-inch 17.21-cunce ....... 40% @ 
MECHANICAL 

Hose and belting..... pound | .36 @ 
TENNIS ‘ 

52-mtch 1,35 yard........-..: yard 253%4@ 
Hollands 

R.T.5—30 inch ........vard 16 @ 

a ee eee 18 @ 

R.T.8—40-inch  ........... .20 @ 

BB A—<SRINCN ioc cc ccteee 5 124%@ 

48A—40-inch ..........655 154@ 
RED SEAL 

36-inch Aicacs Kab mmlehoate etek 154@ 

NM ia aig ak oo an, > cai woe 164%4@ 

MRS bie one cep Suda’ “Ss 25 @ 
COLD SEAL 

ROABCN, NOs 02: 6.655 's0.n.0:50:8 20%@ 

40-incl’ No: 60.. ..3'... 00s 22 @ 


ing the middle of last month when opinion 
was evenly divided as to whether the 
Qcteber crop report would show an in- 
crease or a decrease compared with the 
September estimate.” 

The Crop Reporting Board. Department 
of Agriculture, published on October 8 and 
covering conditions up to October 1, esti- 
mates American production for 1929 at 
14,915,000 bales against 14,825,000 fore- 
cast for September. The condition of the 
crop is placed at 55 per cent of normal 
compared with a condition of 54.4 per 
cent a year ago and 53 per cent for the 
10-year average. Decreases in the indi- 
cated crop in the Carolinas, Texas, and 
Cklahoma have been more than made ‘up 
by increases in the central portion of the 
helt. The report also states that the in- 
dications are for larger production of 
foreign cotton this year than last year. 

Orvis Bros. & Co. declare, “When the 
trade digests the total figures, they will 
be found 628,000 below the August estimate 
and 250,000 to 500,000 under the year’s 
probable consumption.” 

The United States Daily says, “Cotton 
crop reports were inaugurated in 1924, 
and since that time the cotton crop always 





New York Quotations 











October 26, 1929 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ..... yard $0.14%@ 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 13% @ 
40-inch 3.00-yard ......... 114%@ 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste./b. 174“%@ 
MONCH FOE. coin chi oe Ib. 12 @ 
37-inch 2.42-vard...... yard .144@ 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 11 @ 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ 10 @ 
Wie 00 SARS sc eho fe .1252@ 
Oe os sso coe 114%@ 
Surface prints 64 x 60.... 134%@ 
Surface prints 6) . 48.... 124%@ 
Print cloth, 384-in.. 60 x 48 0634 @ 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 64 x 60 .07%@ 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-ya d..... yard 12%@ 
See ea .114%@ 
Ge x (68, 3.15-vaet. ..<. es 114%@ 
56 x 60, 3.60-yvard.. ae 0944 09% 
ge. Wey ee 65. re .093¢ @ 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard......... O8KR@ 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard .07 @ 
eae a: 05%4@ 05% 
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has been larger than the Government 
estimate.” Figures for the October 1 
estimate and the final ginnings are: 


Estimate Final Ginnings 
Year Bales Bales 
| RCT ER ee 12,499,000 13,628,000 
BS Bak oie Oe 14,759,000 16,104,000 
Pe Bde aiareio.e-s:4e 16,627,000 17,977,000 
BE ca vies. tdcesle ae 12,678,000 12,955,000 
ERG cicscuvacmeses 13,993,000 14,478,000 


Commenting on the report, Geo. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro. says, “As the report is 
based on normal weather, a continuance of 
favorable weather for the first third of 
October is likely to increase the crop still 
further. Taken as a whole the weather 
the first week in October suggests 
Government figures about probable mini- 
nium, and a continuance of present weather 
suggests fifteen and a quarter million 
bales.” 

Commenting on the fall of prices at the 
publication of the report, the Journal o° 
Commerce, October 10, states, “Some 
thought the decline of Tuesday was over- 
done. The fall of prices within a month 
has been over $5 a bale, and the crop has 
been increased less than 100,000 bales. The 
question was asked why the furore over a 
cron increase so small, when the total 
estimate was 600,000 bales less than that 
saia to be needed to meet a possible con- 
sumption of 15,500,000 bales. That would 
pull down the carryover to a dangerously 
low stage.” 


Tire Fabrics 
SQUARE WOVEN 17\%-ounce 


Peeler, karded........ pound $0.46. @ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karde!........pound 46 @ 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded ...... bound 43 @ 
CORD 23/5/3 

Peele , karded, 17s-in. pound 46 @ 
CORD 23/4/3 

Peeler, karded ....... pound 48 @ 


CORD 23/3/5 


Peeler, kardel ...... pound 51 @ 
CORD 15/3/5 
Pecler, karded ...... pound 44 @ 


CORD 13/3/3 


Peeler, karded........ pound 44 @ 
LENO BREAKER 

8-oz. Peeler, karded... found 46 @ 

10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 46 @ 
CHAFER 

9.5-0z. Peeler, karded.poun? 48 @ 

12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 47 @ 

14-0z. Peeler, karded....... 46 @ 











New York Cotton Exchange Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
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Following a drop of 35 points in the spot 
market on publication of the report on 
Tuesday, prices showed small change for 
the remainder of the week. During the 
middle two weeks of October improved 
weather conditions over the cotton belt 
favored picking and ginning. Total gin- 
nings to October 17 reported by the Census 
3ureau were §,099,082 bales compared to 
8,151,271 for the same period in 1928. 
The into-sight total for the third week 
ot October of 972,995 bales is said to be 
the largest cn record. This with the large 
increase of cotton in public storage dur- 
ing September, unusual activity in hedge 
selling, and the Census Bureau’s statement 
of a decrease in September consumption 
were factors, added to the Government 
report, that contributed to depress the 
price of spot cotton during the third week 
of the month. 

On October 21 the Federal Farm Board 
announced its belief that “the present pre- 
vailing price of cotton is too low, and 
holds orderly marketing to be the remedy. 
In order to assist the cotton farmers to 
hold back the crop, and at the same time 
have money with which to pay their obli- 
gations” it proposed to lend qualified bor- 
rowers up to 16 cents per pound, less 
freight to concentration points. 

The immediate effect on the market of 
the Farm Board’s proposal was favorable ; 
spot prices rose 45 points and held above 
the low level reached the week before, in 
spite of the great depression in stock 
market. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to the 
effectiveness of the Board’s offer in con- 
trolling prices of cotton. H. Hentz & 
Co. on October 22 said, “In some quarters, 
it is felt the plan is doomed because all 
attempts to stabilize commodity prices 
have resulted in a failure. The Board in 
this case appears to have given careful 
consideration to the price-making factors, 
and it is our opinion that this plan will 
result in restoring confidence to the 
growers, and cotton will not be dumped 
on the market for what it will bring.” 

The Journal of Commerce on October 
22: “The Board knows nothing, it was 
declared, as to just how large the crop is. 
The damming up supplies in the hands of 
the cooperatives does not get rid of them. 
In the long run the economic law of de- 
mand and supply must fix the price, and 
nothing else can.” 

The fourth week of October closed with 
a gain of 40 points above the preceding 
one. The Farm Board’s proposal and 
frosts in the Southwest were favorable 
influences to its advance, as against the 
contrary effect of the stock market, and 
the probability that mild, dry weather 
heretofore has increased the crop. 

Harris & Vose: “If the crop is 
14,915,000 bales the total supply, including 
the city crop, will be about 15,100,000. 
This will probably be insufficient to supply 
the world’s consumption. It will not 
necessitate a very serious reduction of the 
carryover, but the plain fact that reserves 
will have to be drawn upon at all suggests 
that cotton ought to command a better 
price than it did last year when the average 
was approximately 19 cents in southern 
spot markets.” 


American staple prices are depressed 


owing to the prospect of a huge crop in the 
Egyptian Delta, much of which is being 
placed on the market at the present time. 
The situation in American staples is very 
similar to that of a year ago but there is 
a good demand for all desirable cotton 
offered. As soon as the weight of the crop 
movement is off, the market prices should 
improve. 

ArIzoNA Pima. In Arizona the Pima 
crop is moving freely but prices are hold- 
ing remarkably steady owing to the con- 
siderable demand for the better grades. 
It is noticeable that all staple cottons are 
offered more freely for immediate ship- 
ment and that delayed deliveries are being 
sold at full carrying premiums. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts, AND OsNnABUuRGS. The 
demand for these goods from the rubber 
footwear trade is excellent, but not very 
active in the tire division, yet quite so from 
the manufacturers of mechanical rubber 
goods. The general situation improved 
during the summer, and the trade outlook 
is promising in cottons, while an impression 
exists that there will be no great excess 
of cotton in this season’s crop over con- 
sumers’ needs. 
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SHEETINGS. The sheetings. market was 
dull during the middle two weeks of Octo- 
ber. Cotton manufacturing is becoming 
readjusted to present conditions and prices 
within that industry and also in its contact 
with other lines. The rubber industry is 
steadily absorbing a fair volume of sheet- 
ings, and contracts for future supplies are 
being made under improved conditions for 
cotton goods manufacturers. 

Ratncoat Fasrics. Business in raincoat 
fabrics is very good at the present time. 
All rubberizers and manufacturers are 
busy. The best selling number is the Jersey 
cloth coat, followed in order by leatherette, 
the trench coat, and then those in high 
colors. 

Tire Fasrics. During October as in Sep- 
tember fabric prices held firm and un- 
changed, being supported ‘by the rise in the 
raw cotton market. Week by week the 
demand was moderate and confined mostly 
to filling-in lots. This was in keeping with 
quiet conditions set up in the crude rub- 
ber market by slowing down the tire 
output to schedules requiring not over 50 
per cent of the tire producing capacity. 
Active demand is due in the near future to 
provide the fabric supplies for next season’s 
tires. 





POSSIBILITIES FOR GREATER USE 
OF COTTON IN THE TIRE INDUSTRY’ 


Practically all of the basic materials used 
by the tire industry, with the exceptions of 
crude rubber and cotton fabrics, may be 
classified under the title of chemicals. These 
include such articles as carbon black, zinc 
oxide, lime, whiting, sulphur, blanc fixe, 
etc. With the exceptions of whiting and 
reclaimed rubber, which are received in 
cotton bags, the materials are packed in 
various types of containers running the 
gamut from paper bags through veneer 
cases to steel drums. Possibilities exist 
here for greater cotton consumption in the 
substitution of cotton sacks for the burlap 
bales now used for some of the commod- 
ities, and in the employment of paper-lined 
cotton sacks where the type of the com- 
modity is of such fineness as to cause con- 
siderable loss through seepage. The orig- 
inal cost of the cotton sacks is greatly re- 
duced by the returnable value allowed 
thereon, and in numerous instances the net 
cost has been less than the cost of one- 
time containers. 

If a cotton twine were used to give 
strength to the paper strip covering the 
individual tire, over 2,500 bales of cotton 
would be consumed annually, which figure 
is deduced in the following manner. As- 
suming the size of the average tire pro- 
duced is 28 by 5.25 and the width of paper 
strip is 2 inches with an inch overlap, ap- 
proximately 40 yards of strip are required 
to wrap each tire. According to the asso- 
ciations of the respective industries, 78,867,- 
436 tires and 4,358,759 automobiles were 
manufactured in the United States during 
1928. Of the total number of tire casings 
produced in that year, 2,693,000 were ex- 
ported. Assuming that the 20,128,036 tires 
required for the automobiles manufactured 
and those tires exported were not indi- 
vidually wrapped, there were required for 


the remaining 58,739,400 tires approxi- 
mately 2,349,576,000 yards of paper strip 
and jute string. If a 3-ply hard twisted 
cotton twine were used, 1,174,788 pounds 
(1 pound = 2,000 yards) plus a 10 per cent 
loss in spinning would be used, thus con- 
suming 2,610 bales of cotton. 

Trucks of several types are employed 
around a tire factory for various purposes, 
such as loading and unloading freight cars, 
carrying crude rubber to the washing de- 
partment and the compounding department, 
carrying of “mix ingredients” from mixing 
department to compound department, etc. 
There is no doubt but that canvas, steel 
reenforced trucks and baskets could be 
used successfully for some, if not all, of 
the purposes stated above. In addition to 
being cheaper, they are lighter in weight, 
easier to handle, and incur less wear on 
the flooring. Truck wheels made of com- 
pressed layers of cotton duck could replace 
the iron wheels now in use. They are made 
in all sizes suitable for all movable objects, 
are durable, practically noiseless, and re- 
duce the wear of flooring to a minimum. 

The above ideas for increased cotton 
usage, which have been suggested by the 
tire manufacturers and the members of the 
staff making this study, are by no means 
the only possibilities. The material in 
this bulletin is presented mainly for the 
purpose of introducing the subject to manu- 
facturers and other interested parties. It 
is hoped that they will use the data con- 
tained herein as a starting point, and, from 
the more intimate acquaintance with their 
industries, will be able to find many more 
opportunities for use of cotton in the manu- 
facture of tires. 

1 Data taken from “Cotton in the Rubber Tire 
and Tube Industry,” by Herbert A. Ehrman, 


Textile Division, Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


} igew graphs of imports, consumption, 
and stocks are charted from official 
United States statistics by months for the 
years 1927 and 1928 and from January to 
September, 1929. The price graph repre- 
sents official closing prices of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York for spot 
ribbed smoked sheet rubber. 

Corrected imports for August were 35,- 
397 tons or only 403 tons below the esti- 
mate reported last month. Corrected total 
domestic stocks for August decreased from 
the estimate of 155,089 tons to 154,686 
tons. Imports for September are estimated 
at 32,500 tons, and estimated consumption 
at 34,325 tons. 
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United States Imports, Consumption, and Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


on hand in the United States as follows: 


Unofficial statistical sources estimate imports, 35,000 tons; consumption, 34,000 
October imports, consumption, and stocks tons. These figures are not included in 
1927 1928 1929 

























































































United States, British and Malayan Rubber 
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Stocks 


the tabulation below but are. graphed. 


A sharp rise of 8,695 tons is noted in 
the graph for domestic stocks. London and 
Liverpool stocks advanced 10,240 tons. 


London stocks between September 21 
and October 19 increased 4,179 tons to a 
new high level for the year. The weekly 
record is as follows: September 28, 40,151 
tons; October 5, 42,077 tons; October 12, 
43,478 tons; October 19, 44,330 tons, Oc- 
tober 26, 46,819 tons. 


Liverpool stocks in the same four weeks 
advanced 2,008 tons. The weekly record 
was as follows: September 28, 10,161 tons; 
October 5, 10,795 tons; October 12, 11,571 
tons; October 19, 11,788 tons; October 26, 
12,665 tons. 


United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


*Net 
Imports 

Tons 

_— Months 
1 EES CET TORTS RR Meee te Set 385,596 
198 Pal esr eRe SE eS aise a wie 399,972 
EES re ore a eee 403,472 
Peo yb Sich Guts owas yeu rsasee 407,572 

1927 








SS oie eae.c Sa leiava $0 aes bin ee tenes 28,126 
RUE sires cs awinsinn is eAes ae es 36,619 
WN, oor aks Gs ose ena sweets 28,424 
1928 
MMI Pas earey sistas ivi ano teAa od ae 37,552 
SSIS oer oie ene ern 31,415 
MNOS VG.) octal 5 eco Gueeech wis Wo atwarase we 37,468 
ril 36,175 
ty Gist eake Cane a uewh soanraueee cee 29,112 
fore sid cig mle ve Saw aioe 25,567 
| IAPR SUI Ste A esa gar ear Nee 136. 
ESS ner eon ne eer 28,827 
Lo ee ee aera enn 36,800 
aN Norcia Meek eilas ears si tia ate nte 41,667 
0 SaMIBRRS NSataeses tien cur tern ete peas 33,846 
MOE Sa Mra ae swathes wesNeks 40,781 
1929 
Ps ts kWh avebinc hei heatw ad bbe 53,992 
oN ca ah aa era pee ava aye 61,531 





*Official statistics. 
estimated 91 per cent) for months of 192 9. 
figures 1925, calculated on basis official ‘ 


+Con- 
sumption 
ons 


388,000 


tStocks 
on Hand 
Tons 


102,982 


106,469 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


$Stocks 


92,837 


47,020 
48,542 
55,561 
47,010 
48,531 
52,280 
45,664 
42,745 


92, 037 


92,480 
74,891 
75,848 
66,119 
59,526 
57,948 

,078 
48,434 
58,954 


tCensus Bureau figure 1925, Rubber Division survey figures other years; 
tR. M.A: figures 1925 and 1926, calculated on 
‘rubber invoiced” statistics thereafter. 


Total Ca —British and Malayan Stocks————, 
Domestic *London *Singapore 
Stocks & Liverpool & Penang Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
103,406 6,328 18,840 25,168 
123,748 51,320 26,443 77,763 
154,920 66,261 25,798 92,059 
166,391 22,603 32,905 55,508 
129,943 57,065 25,440 82,505 
127,471 61,170 26,766 87,936 
131,354 65,634 27,843 93,477 
131,848 69,798 24,543 94,341 
132,717 70,099 25,133 95,232 
134,170 66,887 21,898 88,785 
134,287 66,776 22,568 89,344 
129,070 67,836 25,764 93,600 
127,452 71,505 25,178 96,683 
132,698 72,584 25,790 98,374 
139,599 69,896 28,369 98,265 
154, 920 66,261 25,798 92,059 
152,910 68,660 25,868 94,528 
152,558 65,307 22,867 88,174 
150,025 60,405 20,538 80,94 
143,155 55,910 16,946 72,856 
135,664 46,882 17,687 64,569 
129,173 41,091 18,207 59,298 
125,046 37,818 18,663 56,481 
123,329 34,364 18,971 53,335 
118,427 33,673 14,898 48,571 
112,593 26,600 12,149 38,749 
139,200 19,988 29,188 49,176 
165,591 22,603 32,905 55,508 
oe 28,966 29,617 58,583 
180.031 29,659 32,373 62,032 
183,141 32,540 29,437 61,977 
178,932 35,958 27,339 63,297 
172,122 35,828 31,932 67,760 
166,612 35,575 31,861 67,436 
160,787 35,599 35,473 71,072 
154,686 3,165 33,124 76,289 
163,381% 52,238 34,291 86,529% 


Rubber Manufacturers Association figures raised (from 


basis of consumption and net imports thereafter. 
#Provisional figure. 


§R. M.A. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported 


by Importers 


Plantations 


Sept. 16. by “Boschdyk,” Far East. 


OSS OE 6g. OS ea ee Eee 
SS Se ee ee eee 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc............ 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............- 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
Sept. 16. By “Laconia,” London. 


Chas. T. ‘Wileon -Ga., Tmt... sven sccccce 


Sert. 17. By ‘‘Minnekahda,”’ London. 
he eG eg! |” Se eas 


Sept. 17. By ‘“‘Pres. Monroe,” Far East. 


ae ee 2 eee 
Robert Badenhop Corp............+.-00: 
OSS 3g Sal a rere ee 
ee SSE 6 ee ee 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc............ 
ON ES Se eee ert 
ee Oe eee ee ee 
The Meyer & Brown ES ICT 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.............+. 
eS Se ern ot Se 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
Chas. T Wiese (0. TRC. .s..002 0080000 


Serr. 18. By “Japanese Prince,’’ Far East. 


a, ae RE ND in ks oo ahs bs eee ee 
Robert Badenhop Corp...............--- 
ee oe Se arr eae 
Cer RE BOD. soc scecsccuesaustaus 
SRUUEMINE UF ORL OUI, oo.p 0s oncceg ner cscs 
BR. W. Henderson’ @ Co., Ine. :.... 04025 
Hood Rubber SERRE Ae eee erree= 
Lavino American & Asiatic C ee 
2 A ee oree r 
The Meyer & Brown Co Sk Veete Ane errs 
mm. Bimeeetetn & Co, Fac. 2... 2c cscs nces 
le eh aa sith eek seer ee 
ON OO oe ene ere 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
ee; . Wreath Ces; TMC... coc ceecc cies 


Sert. 18. By ‘“‘Muncaster Castle,” Far East. 


H. A. Actiett & Co:...... Pee 
ee, ey re eae 
ee SS a ere eee 
SB. W. Henderaon & Co.. "m*.........5.. 
Lavino American & DIOS CBs cvausce 
Eeeeseen & Co., BGC. .2 0000s. ayaa 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. 
Poel & Kelly, Inc........... sa Se ARS ie 
Py EOE EA. co.cc Sntavenbeasece rae 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc. 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 
ee Se ei 


Sept. 18. By “Pres. Madison,” Far East. 


a Ba BOS. 6th <sso0 esses 

. - 2? A PRerrrrrr eee 

Sept. 18. By ‘Prins Frederik Hendrik,” 
maribo. 


PURINE IY O:, WA .55 <5 cane snus beckee 


Sept. 20. By “City of Baroda,” Far East. 


Robert Badenhon Corp..........s....0.- 
Bierrie & Co.. Inc....... ere eer: ee 
: =o Oe RE cbs ck 64eukcknaws s 

H. Muehlstein & Ca., Inc.:........ eae 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.......:....... 


Sept. 20. Py ‘Golden Peak,’’ Far East. 


Cm Tee ia io vo sn 00s 50 ccs 


Sept. 20. By “Krakatau,’’ Far East. 





ee NE EEN coe 5 oie ty slew bbe BAe 
Robert Badenhon Corp........... ou 
ON OE OS oe eee 
SS GS eee es ae 
RB. W. Henderson & Co., Inc....,.. eae 
eS eg EE rr err 

Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc. ; 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 
Ces. 2 Writeon Con, Bie. ssc cavcesies 


Sert. 20. By “Oakbank,’’ Far East. 
BW Henderson & Co., Ene. oi6s ccccass 


*Arrived at Boston. 
+Arrived at Los Angeles. 


By “‘Adrastus,” Far East. 


General Rubber CRED EOE 
’, Henderson & Co., [Ee aa ek 
Lavino American & Asiatic Go. ;....06655- 
The Meyer & Brown. Corp Sheen Merwe en 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
. Muehlstein & Co., 


Raw Products Co. 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Chas T. Wilson Co., 


By “Theseus,’’ Far East. 


Robert Badenhop Corp Recetas erties 
Bierrie & Co., Inc 


Littlejohn & oa, 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 


By “Carmania,” London. 


Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


By “City of Mandalay,” Far East. 


Robert PBadenhop Corp.. SION AL! Lectin 


General Rubber Co 


. Henderson & Co. Z Bison co 3s te Sa 3 
Lz avino American & Asiatic Cc.. 


, “Franconia,’’ London. 


y “*Siantar,’’ Far East. 


Robert Baderhop Corp 


y “City of Auckland,” Far East. 


uw 


y “Blommersdyk,” Far East. 


Robert Badenhop Corp 


Lavino American & 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 


Rogers Brown & Cr cl 


Robert Badernoy Corp 


Lavino American & Asiatic C 


The Meyer & Brown ee 


Roo vers Pe ow en & ¢ “rocker Bros., 





India Rubber World 





Cases 
Oct. 1. By “Steel Traveler,”” Far East. 

Robert Badethop Corps... si... owen os. 00%: 650 
TORIES REE GO ood. g sips ko ho 5 ons in nes 2,211 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co........... 200 
Eaton He 100., WRG. 6. oss cn oe ess 1,553 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............ ; 401 
PS Se Se ee a eee eee 300 
ee OR CN eee) eee ae 1,820 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... 2,315 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... *100 


Oct. 2. By “Chinese Prince,’’ Far East. 





ee 2 Ce eee eee 2,244 
Robert Badenhop Gorp.... 2.2.6.5 ..6sse0% 1,444 
nt a a ee ee 270 
RPEMEIND MUI ORT BSD isos 55 seca os s0ccesvaws 778 
Ne BR er eer eres 500 
B: W. Henderson & Co., Inc.........56s 180 
fe’ 2 6 eee res erry mes, | 
Lavino American & Asiatic Co ae 22 
DS SS Oa CSR 0° Sa ea 2,495 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............... 1,403 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... ... 0.600650 *300 
1. Beeston Or 100., Ine... 66. ckecsk's 1,110 
eo ee <A OS OS a eee 610 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 1,070 
SHOE, C, “WUMIOUD FOOs,. AEIC.. scscs5 ceases 398 


Oct. 2. By “‘Silverbeech,” Far East. 





Bg pe ds Co ae ee ee 
Robert ae co Re a epee 
yg 66 OR Oe ee 
General Rather Co.cc... csssdescensasws 
—— ae ee, CT See 
. W. Henderson & Co., Inc 
nl American & Asiatic Co........... 200 
Ds ES TE SB a a eee eee 3,412 
H. Muehlstein & RO GS Seere'ees so teee 1,000 
a ee ee 1,250 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 2,504 
Chas: T.. Wain Sm., FGii es ok sccccccaes 487 
Oct. 5. By “Silverspruce,” Far East. 
atesonn te 650, SC... ss os osc caw ce $385 
sf Ae ea Oa | a ee +70 
Oct. 5. By “Springbank,” Far East. 
AG gS ea 825 
Rowert Bacennon Corps. <6 .< soc cess oe ces 112 
ee ae: es CS. Saree 856 
General Ne CS en err ae 452 
T.avino American & Asiatic Co........... 40 
ee a © eee ee rene ee 1,241 
The Meyer & Brown RES 200), ci G AS mane 726 
eR EC a Sea 110 
PN NY, INES 5 sia Sas ace od die wie osie-s 625 
Og eC See ee ae 50 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bres., Inc....... 284 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... *640 
eee: OW GH: SOG, TCs 6 Sisco asec 50 
Oct. 7. By ‘“Carinthia,’”? London. 
SPeRETA TRIES TOs sass sc neeeesenedece 152 
ins. 7 Wilton 1505 Bites. 256555056554 125 


Oct. 7. By “Minnetonka,’’ London. 


BERNER Ae, Bits isn chee ape encewes 153 
Ceeeeerel MWS 850.656 scieseses 5 sadn cabo es 748 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 363 
Chas, TT Walson: (0. Ges 6.6 sc sscs seas 1,098 
Oct. 8. By ‘‘Rochambeau,” Far East. 
Ksemenal Mater (CO. is. oes ves ceed es 267 
Oct. 10. By “City of Worster,’’ Far East. 
B. W. Henderson & Go,, Tne. .s.... sa 330 
Oct. 11, By ‘‘Lowther Castle,” Far East. 
BS hs ee a ee ce oa oh ae hes 650 
Robert Badenhop Corp... .....5..0.020cc00 418 
US SL SS 6 ere 2,297 
PARA BON EMRE yes sa bso! ele ea aes 750 
ee a OE Sea” Se ae ae cE 2,768 
The Meyer. & Brown Corp.............0 720 
ee en Ns ie evs soc ig Aw fasten bo Wo 720 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 665 
RisthS; as.) WURIOOI B50: VAM sss ss 55.050 5% 341 


Oct. 11. By “Merauke,” Far East. 


CW ee | i ge ce ce 100 
Robert Badenhop Corp.............0s02e0 150 
ce SG, tReet eS 201 
General Rubbe- (Co)..s.<scccscssacleces 1,030 
BE a (a: a ee 1,334 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............... *135 
ae a. ven. Co, EE os ss seen 50 


Oct. 14. By “City of Poona,’’ Far East. 


HAL Astbett, & G0.c sins cdedtes ceuics 100 
General — Rubber Co...........:. teeeedes 109 
F-ittlejohn>&. Co,,)Ine.. .. 25.0 ssee e's 8r4 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 32 


‘ier 14. By “Laconia,’”’ London. 
Ches; F W¥iteon Gn., Fic... ..055.5% sae 37 














November |, 1929 


(6: = 
Oct. 15. By “Kasama,” Far East. “— _ —- Casas 
Bibhribee Cor BOC: ses) cls id-csg6.5 sa ccseew se 70 Africans Balata 
Eattiejahn BM Col, TMC... 5 6 secs ce es 336 
Oct. 15. By “Minnekahda,” London. ‘Serr. 19. By ‘‘Resolute,’’ Europe. Oct. 4. By “Hendon Hall,” Peru. 
Ohas:. T. Wilson Co;, Taes.. .. 6c sade vcd 348 Littlejohn & Co., Inc................44. 203 Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc................. 54 
Oct. 15. By “Pres. Van Buren,” Far East. G I 
H. A. Astlett & Co... -2...20-20ererees 750 uayule Gautoms 
POUESE MAUCUNOD: COUP. «.<.. 55250 0ncese ce 698 : 
eae oe... 482 Sept. 24. By “El Mundo,” Mexico. Rubber Latex 
AAA eID OO sans 10 (01% 10) 010/015-0180. 5 016.6 oh 84 yer ecscess meuber Co: ef ON, Vii oss 566 
Soeesente CO, TNC. os cs cases 4,597 31. By “El Alba,” Mexico Sept. 18. By “Muncaster Castle,” Far East. 
aon eke — eb ey sens = Pp nae Rubber Co. ae Non. chk 560 Geeval Revver Cais ssisciccckci des gal. 33,462 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc....... 2,125 Sept. 31. By ‘“Panuco,” Mexico. Oct. 1. By “Steel Traveler,” Far East. 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros.. Inc....... *85 Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......... SG@ General Rubber Cos. .oc sac ceksdaces gal. 64,711 





Paras and Caucho 


Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 


Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Sept, 23. By “Barreado,’’ South America. 
je 116 nae 100 shes ean 
Paul Bertuch & Co., 700 oie pale pals is 
Sepr. 26. By oPinteneite.” “South America. 
BT OR AN BEE CO as sis. sca hs S's 90 64 
General Rapner Co...05 0. 6025028 283 
Lettleoim & €o., Mie... 00.2556. 495 





Tire P roduction Statistics 


High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
Bie oe 





——__————_— —$$ <<, 
All Types Cord 
seas RRGORS Aare —— a te 
In- Pro- Tots “% In- Pro- Total 
ventory duction Shipments ventory duction Shipments 
i. saiscess SRRART JOOS OD; 21,937 .- 19,302,218 19,351,380 
1929 
January 10,284,158 5,041,530 4,969,647 3,651,041 1,563,554 1,461,104 
February...11,620,960 5,183,693 3,961,751 4,073,644 1,373,691 974,185 
March 12,263,816 5,639,426 5,031,101 4,330,747 1,397,657 1,157,188 
April 12,696,808 5,912,854 5,470,779 4,292,167 1,305,224 1,335,121 
| ae 13,386,440 6,109,026 5,388,291 4.285.674 1,371,987 1,356,529 
June ......13,467,567 5,477,771 5,440,693 3,956,799 1,249,596 1,594,201 
WHAT 5% 2-0 11,872,330 4,856,241 5.891,020 3,325,494 1,162,182 1,690,264 
August ...10,669.370 4,354,353 5,883,561 2,773,039 1,055,483 1,681,389 
Bz alloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires 
la A. —— ~ Vom - -/—-—__- — 
In- Pee Total In- Pro- Total 
vento*y duction Shipments ventory duction Shipments 
i woucece Sap808,218 35,931,982 aes 508,223 512,602 
1929 
January 6,583.958 3,470,596 3,499,121 149.240 31,583 33,051 
February... 7.472.592 3,796,660 2,976,698 145,811 29,747 31,463 
March 7.858.642 4,229,586 3,863,650 141,902 35,441 40,205 
April 8,346,727 4,601,986 4,123,769 137,613 38,419 43,130 
aes 9,047,376 4,732, 4 4,022,910 133,654 39,611 42,414 
Tune 9,471,532 4,223,33 3,829,506 131,633 39,741 40,355 
July 8,515.634 3,689, b16 4,192, 894 127,653 38,470 40,781 
August 7'869,710 3,293,595 4,192,328 117,313 32,114 42,653 
High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
ea ‘ soma en ee Sas 
In- “08 Tot: ts In- Pro- Total 
ventory duction Shipments ventory duction Shipments 
BOG sishésss ovesens 23,299,091 23,749,966 weeeeee 36,878,990 34,095,223 
1929 
January 4.734.477. 1,540,272 1,800,676 6,895,018 3,347,660 3,630,579 
February... 3.159.171 1,398,156 1,046,042 7,572.752 3,675,116 2,908,406 
March . 5,356,289 1,475,822 1,276,490 7,938.587 4,120,493 3,773,585 
ty ere 5,220,167 1,347,128 1,447,504 8,369,244 4,375,920 3,921,768 
We” saute 5.017.011] 1,155,013 1,480,293 9,167.038 4,586,606 3,795,359 
ic: eee 4.384.077. 1,177,147 1.698.896 9,654,688 4,049,173 3,510,947 
Se epg ard 3.540.819 1,382,118 2.135.297 8.692.058 3,249,014 - 3,945,727 
‘August ... 2,927,371 1,534,547 2,207,751 7,673,503 2,846,491 2,926,368 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Casings, Tubes, Solid land c ushio mn a 
Cotton F rabri ic , rude Rubb er” 
Pounds Pounds 
Lo G7 Be Ne Par eee area gee Te 222.243,398 600,423,401 
1929 
ee MOE POOL ree ee 19,779,481 54,160,529 
MED GNY. Wisc tives ko seswasu non 29.326,536 57,558,636 
Me ie nan ese Sew niem ean 21,238,410 61,335,423 
EAE Tape wsiekin i Ah Ss haus doe eat ew 23,619,687 65,673,453 
IES ee erage rae eye Ons oe 23.302.120 66,028,029 
Rene Se nciehl ioe seats .. 20,358.937 56,861,320 
PG eer ing aware setae cones 18,125,761 52,249,004 
August PN vic a trastae ema ena epee 15,802,783- 45,458,603 


Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the 
industry. 





DESPITE 4 MARKED INCREASE IN FOREIGN PRODUCTION AND AN IMPROVE- 
ment in quality of reclaimed rubber, the American product is in strong 
demand abroad. Exports for the first six months of 1929 show 53 per cent 
increase in volume and 32 in value over a similar period in 1928. 


Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 


— Cases Cases ases Cases 
The Meyer & Brown Corp....... % — Te 
Oct. 4. By ‘‘Hendon Hall,’ South | | 
H. A. Astlett & MM a 915-4 credit as 89 ; 9 59 
Oct, 10. By “Cuthbert,’’ South America. 
— sak OC a) | ee 284 2 1 
The Meyer & Brown ae eee 392 4 Woe 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Three Months Ended 








June, 1929 June, 1929 
2 loli aS —  ——__A—__, 
UN MANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
ktubber, gutta percha, etc..... 6.888.404 $1,482,281 20,584,891 $4,481,259 
Rubber recovered ........... 1,901,900 127,543 5,860,600 395,492 
Rubber and gutta percha scrap 357,800 13,624 1,743,000 66,92) 
A ee a 20 36 482 161 
Rubber substitutes .......... 353,500 18,325 884,800 53,393 
po) Ca SARA S ae Er 9,501,624 $1,641,809 29, 073 3,773 $4,997,225 
Partty MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods. 44,573, $143,273 58,065 $19,683 
Hard rubber tubes.......4.2..+ ne 822 ree 3,277 
Rubber thread not covered... 26,414 24,838 75,404 70,300 
SL ON eae REPRO RAE 70.987 $36,933 133,469 $93,260 
MANUFACTURED 
SE sent 5c ad Werk 6 iyo icarasaeis $17,312 $46,857 
MEMEEE sig arivis, 554s ots 8 ab aw 34,204 89,676 
Packing Reade aavontaaian’ ‘ , 5.819 18,910 
3oots and shoes......... pairs 2,677 1,691 3 22,925 
Clothing, including water 
proc fed Se ela e820 bee Sle H6-88 47,723 239,494 
Mp ae ale ers ees aA 2.728 7,364 
A Se eee ope e Oe 1,134 5.796 
Hot water bottles.......... 02... eka 780 3,29 
TivGe, ~ PICVOE cc cases number 5,853 2,374 "15, 481 7,067 
PREMINBEC  ~sc06 0 oe e048 wumber 2,132 29,425 6,775 87,341 
Inner a ¥? . number 220 825 835 2,857 
Solid for automo! bile s as 
motor trucks ....mumber 53 2,992 223 9,610 
Other solid tires........... eae 5,121 6.365 
Mate and malting. -.. <5 6%. eaee ae 5,784 . 37 563 
RMR oS (onesie. oras.e's io aioe oc alee 6,198 ‘ 19,459 
WIGkE DAME isco wes hes dozen 16,736 12,672 38,497 
Heels rubber . vas Paws 7,843 06,164 22,885 
Other rubber manufactures... Savaewys 147,210 ene 453,481 
PE es ie ye ease cidade ee $335,899 $1,119,443 
Totals, rubber imports... . $2,014,641 $6,209,928 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
Produce Re-exports Produce ~ -€ mperts 
of of For- of For- 
Canada — eign Goods Canada eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value alue Value Value 
WORE TUE gine aise oe Tce $30.264 as Gite $85,051 
Se ee eee $30,264 ee $85,051 


MANUFACTURED 





| EE a ES a ae a $71.395 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 467,203 
Botts ONG SROlG, «os. cca cee 252,789 
Clothing, including water 
WORE Tous ds 3.84000 x: 3,900 Sars 
MR ehaes s ntirccng ocacbiatansls soa: 24,279 xa aie 
THeR; BH kos avec ccnces 440 
Bo AC 1,728,632 
BEE TUBOBR oss sa oink as vo 208,872 
A I AAA ees tr eee 16,224 ere aan 
Other rubber manufactures... 192,700 $3.491 $47,351 
TR Sanat d cd thneeiaws $2,966,434 $3,491 $47,351 
Totals, rubber experts. ..$2,996,698 $3,491 $47,351 
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World Rubber Absorption 


Long Tons 
Calendar Years 12 Months’ Running Totals, 1929 
—_— »*—-- {, -—----- ---- 
Consumption 1927 1928 May June July August 
United States...... 373,000 437,000 488,412 493,860 497,889 493,238 
United Kingdom.... 44,800 48,504 54.863 57,143 61,071 63,739 


Net Imports 





ER cua a sane 9,516 8.430 10,479 12,346 14,673 14,700¢ 
EO Sicsdxcexns 6,491 7,958 8,544 8,473 8,617 8,600t 
Ee ee 26,386 30,447 36,239 37,128 37,641 38,073 
PEMEOE cts saver sas 34,274 36,498 46,053 49,270 47,719 47,7004 
Ce eres 38,892 37,855 46,145 47,125 47,297 48,635 
MOT. ccccakesaweaw 11,290 12,433 15,348 15,988 16,413 16,400¢ 
EON sap sha aac 20,521 25,621 30,471 29,962 30,324 30.300¢ 
ee ere coos Saged5 15,134 11,692 10,000 10,000¢ 10,0007 
Other reported*..... 7,908 10,365 12,146 13,090 13,260 13,300¢ 
Other estimated7.... 8,126 9,877t 10,000f 10,000t 10,000¢ 10,000f 
CO ae eer 593,899 680,122 770,392 784,385 794,904 794,685 
Minus United States 373,000 437.000 488,412 493,860 497,889 493,238 
Total foreign....... 220,899 243,122 281,980 290,525 279,015 301,447 


*Includes Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

tIncludes Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, Spain, and Union of South 
Africa. 

tProvisional figure. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya* 


January 1, to July 31, 1929 
AE 








— ‘ 

From From From 
Singapore Penang Malacca 

Tons Tons Tons 
To United Kingdom.......... ; 5,081.00 7,191.00 6,103.00 
British Possessions.......... 3,199.00 866.00 235.00 
Continent of Europe........ 15,484.00 3,214.00 4,212.00 
CEN ED on on osha 109,805.00 30,893.00 12,709.00 
NN Se Pe en 10,368.00 20.00 517.00 
Other countries:............ 629.00 82.00 10.00 
Pe waskssaeusdowssaes 144,566.00 42,266.00 23,786.00 


*Excluding all foreign transhipments. 


Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to August 7, 1929 











Tons 
Por tre URN 2555 5 0 0 A oe eee 5 ie a oS 9,484.96 
NE 5s sone b hos bisobs MCA a OlK SER ESO cee RG HR KOEN 
D2 co bie as SA Rieu ads hau Grable heh eu bie sen a awe 
DEE Sia cee Gees Luber ar van sasake saa euh Kos bees eebiete 
Re Si Reh ater haa ere ed ee er ee leg ee 
PEEL cictheuGynosnexaeseh ab sos soe bercedes es 
SN 5.55) cbs bk a hSa SEAS EES ELSES babes bea beets ceheeteens 
ee eee 
DN ak Sh toch ns kd Sos heed ds bene cee an ad een keh esweR eee s 
Other countries in 
2 Stn eee ers Papen an pope ener ae re eee teen RA 44,565.58 
ier Ge Semme Berries Test ear aie 65s oo ds sc Sc nein sae ses sancns 27,864.61 
Annual Exports, 1921-1928 
SA OORT EOEE SC Sister ech ceas bene Kobo avers se cueetes canes 
RR rr re ery eee te ee ee Pe Tyee Tee 
hs curb ees basi Wakekesae sas sSoenaee a tek anaes 
Da cha cestea cee sea ebhu pac nbknw cae eeeen betes 
SR ee Ae Pa ee ee eee 
TERE LCALE COS Dek hs CENSORED ORS OSS UROE ET EES k 
FOE TET OO ey ae 47,367.14 
RO PN cniinn Ke Siw cena on debok ka chvas suse se ee Ga kebe 40,210.31 
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World Rubber Production—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1929 
Total - = Uae 











é 
British Malaya: 1928 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Gross exports... 409,500 49,816 43,960 40,398 46,454 50,441 53,484 
Imports ....... 149,787 11,414 15,593 14,344 15,071 15,469 12,392 
Net ........... 259,713 38,402 28,367 26,054 31,383 34,972 41,092 
Caen ..scccs0-- 57.267 4.676 4,850 6,051 5.746 5,564 7,961 


India and Burma. 10,790 727 800 1,122 974 685 ‘ene 
SMOWAE esiccuns 10;087 747 $66 1,061 1,247 993 832 
B.- N. Borneo... 6.698 548 548 547 *500 *500 *500 
SIM. <ostusacs eos 4,813 306 453 422 462 431 406 
Java and Madura. 58,848 5,997 6,264 5,582 6,422 4,664 
Sumatra E, Coast. 82,511 6,645 6,961 6,693 7,192 7,298 
Other N. E. Indies 121,671 11,321 13,437 11,270 13,995 10,782 .... 
French Indo-China 9,616 568 650 608 555 545 755 
Amazon Valley... 21,129 1,950 1,922 1,398 1,457 1,563 504 


Other America.... 1,490 57 64 5 148 24 
Mexican Guayule.. 3,076 83 125 145 200 190 
RUMOR. So5555605% 6,124 429 544 *398 295 285 
Totals ....... 653,833 72,456 65,951 61,356 70,576 68,496 ..... 
*Estimated. 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D C. 


Reported Rubber Stocks 


Long Tons—1929 








ee 
Producing Centers Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Singapore .......... 23,202 26,764 25.641 28.950 26,496 
I rn 4,137 5,168 6,220 6,523 6,628 onan 
PROR osescdeowsess 3,392 3,310 4.475 3,658 3,678 3,462 
SUE oS Pea ewns.s 30,731 35,242 36,336 39,131 36,802 
Manufacturing Centers 
SION 66 o's 05asse ne SIgeDe 31,290 30,982 30,937 35,605 
Be I 4.590 4,538 4,628 4,662 7,560 
Amsterdam ........ 931 1.315 1,560 1,569 1,630 See 
United States ......107,659 97,192 92,062 95,536 90,769 84,362 
Plantations afloat*.. 91.200 83,290 80,020 83,412 87,219 abs 
ery eee 235,748 217,625 209,252 216,116 222,783 See 
Grand tetals......266,479 252,867 245,588 255,247 259,585 _—...... 


“Ww. H. Rickinson & Son, The World’s Rubber Position. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Netherlands East Indies Exports 





Total Long Tons—1929 
Total Jan.-June ——- ~ 
1928 1929 Mar. Apr. May June 
Tava and Madura..... 58,845 35,570 5,515 5,997 6,264 5,582 
2 


Sumatra East Coast.. 82,511 42,497 6,620 6,545 6,961 6,693 
Other N. E. I.* 





ae ee 4,046 2,066 343 395 302 275 
Oe 9,557 5,423 797 821 1.016 869 
Datibi .....+...... 32,810 15;219 2,314 2.617 3,072 2,561 
Palembang ......... 18,220 11,924 1.968 1,413 2,581 1,973 
Eee 2,994 1,658 230 275 317 285 
Benkoelen ......... 48 25 4 6 5 4 
Sumatra West Coast 1,082 $98 102 95 135 110 
TAQOROES. 5565552... S754 3.375 539 526 634 522 
ree 486 627 126 31 217 84 
ee eee 281 70 14 6 21 14 
W. Coast Borneo... 21,555 13,608 2.027 2,429 2,771 2,337 
S. and E. Borneo... 24,57 14,325 2,200 2,594 2,600 2,359 
a ee 7} 91 24 18 12 18 
PEE Soa boleh 3 \ 266 43 12 66 8 4 
PUNO  s.<oces cas J 13 1 5 1 4 

BMAD ops cb sss wie 121,673 69,165 10,701 11,297 13,692 11,416 

Grand totals ..... 263,029 147,232 22,836 23,939 26,917 23,691 


*Including shipments cf wet native rubber from which a deduction of 
approximately 33% per cent must be made in order to reduce to a dry basis. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 








United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1929 by Months 








Plan- Afri- 
tations Paras cans Centrals 
MEO EEO EL I tons 51,202 1,055 30 5 
ee ee 63,851 530 60 97 
2,112 15 36 
844 8 4 
1,078 54 49 
1,032 44 1 
931 57 
572 5 9 
473 60 58 
Tctal nine months, 1929......... tons 423,774 8,627 276 316 
Total nine months, 1928......... tons 308,363 9,096 1,062 460 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics, 





Manicobas Total 
and Matto 9 ———~-———_,, Miscella- 
Guayule Grosso 1929 1928 Balata neous Waste 

13 52,305 46,243 67 799 181 
me 64,538 29.445 80 1,220 319 
- 53,82 40,894 85 825 70 
59 Be 54,171 37,240 87 1,606 609 
59 a 49,180 32,883 88 1,013 230 
100 <s 44,490 25,792 91 1,323 215 
134 ie 44,252 33,382 75 1,044 274 
134 - 38,292 29,805 102 1,031 166 
75 are 32,515 46,662 48 755 275 
561 13 3250 8 § onsen 723 9,616 2,339 
ee Dn Sagas 322,346 896 719 2,074 





TA.) = eet 


-_ ina in 
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United States Statistics United Kingdom Statistics 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER IMPORTS a 
Eight Months Ende 

Seven Months Ended UNMANUFACTURED August, 1929 August, 1929 
July, 1929 July, 1929 Crude Rubber PE ED cli AA Ie eee ee 
U i F - ound Val aaa ee Val From— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
NMANUFACTURED—('vee founds a ee rit Straits Settlements ........ 21,997,700 £980,969 105,874,600 £4,681,961 

rude ruber .........+- 1434, 342, 3992, 1999, Federated Mala tates..... 8,934,700 399,710 44,943, 017, 
Crud b 98,434,735 $19,342,147 *818,852,026 *$156,335,839 Fed y S : 710 943,500 2,017,070 
Edad TAGE 5 os one's os 881,712 BPOF0S — kveeces 8:4 )4 .:8'9:3:0 British India ..... en deoee 576,100 22,121 7,646,800 341,692 
Jelutong or Pontianak... 1,281,656 180,067 11,082,205 1,486,111 Ceylon and Dependencies.... 3,777,900 165,978 24,613,400 1,124,614 
NE ee niin week 6ae-aee 108,993 46,440 1,198,860 413,557 Other Dutch possessions in 
Gutta percha ........+. 31,072 5,807 777,504 140,539 Indian Seas. ...c.ccee. -- 2,335,600 103,552 16,130,600 742,559 
Guayule ere ee eee 448,000 86,175 1,239,000 244,484 Dutch East Indies (except 
Siak, scrap and reclaimed 1,592,950 28,186 12,751,501 255,630 other Dutch possessions in 

- Indian Seas) ..cccess ecce 4,363,300 195,228 20,229,600 911,870 
MING isp cles. s cn 102,779,118 $19,867,585 845,901,096 $158,876,160 Other countries in East In- 
MIOIOG sashc sass dutiable 195,226 $106,120 8,443,916 $4,194,236 dies and Pacific not else- 

ManuFacturep—Dutiable where specified .........- 299,700 13,728 1,657,800 74,426 
BRS Gcnacscsesesescs “5ebOaee ress dee 20,795 $13,856 EOE << ccinwensicibe eaenees-« 569,900 25,101 4,966,400 222,646 
RSE kia oi sccsbs aie Byam sca 149 $2,138 1,488 25,551 South and_ Central America 
Other rubber manufactures ........ QUSTS kh utewrye's 1,334,317 (except Brazil) .......205 ceeeeeee  teeeeee . 123,400 5,426 

ian age eee, — West Africa 
. ere eres 149 $215,913 22,283 $1,373,724 French West Africa ..... ..c-cee- cesccece 96,400 2,915 
Gold Coast P ne eelae es 11,800 549 268,000 12,358 
i 8 42 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE La a a La a 

Rupser AND MANUFACTURES BASCAT ese eeeeveeeeceees 56,200 2,472 560,700 24,869 
Crude rubber SOE ls ae 7,620,853 ad pt sea $11,277,305 Other countries ........... 88,600 3,603 1,030,700 46,805 

See eee eer re 56,569 25,436 195,180 88,359 “ es 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- RMR os orcas se aaleawinice 43,192,300 £1,920,532 229,566,700 £10,268,762 

Bitten DOGURCUAD css paisa © Sieievetrere 75,613 6,598 
Rubber manufactures ... ........ TIGOOS: fk vib e:0c0-3 329,324 Gutta percha and balata.... 320,600 30,287 2,750,200 216,581 

ma aoe z8 Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 1,164,500 15,807 7,934,900 96,736 
TGRAIB | Aieireie: sein atese:e 7,727,422 $1,725,855 53,006,672 $11,701,586 Rubber substitutes ......... 11,300 263 65,900 1,652 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE EEE ago ase waar see's nals 44,688,700 £1,966,889 240,317,700 £10,583,731 

MANUFACTURED Manu 
DEE oc yaxaveceecs 2,691,889 $188,947 18,532,627 $1,299,371 *#1Tinee and tubes 
Scrap and, old ah 5,062,363 275,877 31,308,609 1,531,576 Pinuaietie 
Rubberized automobile cloth, oD ee a ae 37 views 

mesa vd. 125,799 «60,187—1,437,374 733,593 oe “ae 
—, ee = GOMAN Tea Soo ha coucdecen) Secs Cy re 63,995 

goods and hospital sheet- m Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 71,826 156,513 841,452 1,116,025 
ects ODO Si. sq. yd. 115,885 49,049 1,173,465 517,677 Other rubber manufactures.. ........ BIG ANS wiisice nes 1,356,856 

BuGts: acaebawicecss pairs 149,922 293,183 643,636 1,440,575 ‘ ers 

ee lace 213773 207,844 1,129'627 933,224 OtRIB He 4.c ssh ceees ee tie, Saxthaas BIBT ROe kabveaee £2,938,268 

Canvas shoes with rub- 

ae pairs 918,818 625,184 4,628,854 3,080,834 EXPORTS 

Boles. cecwne doz. pairs 8.092 25,449 78,152 224,375 UNMANUFACTURED 

BROEIS: ssi s vee doz. pairs 92,797 74,061 908,290 655,293 Waste and reclaimed rubber 2,785,800 £19,673 23,414,400 £179,200 
Water bottles and fountain Rubber substitutes ......... 99,200 1,914 639,000 13,134 

OVTIRGES. 2245 s%s number 48,581 30,768 223,051 146,888 aeeiineeneee 
Gloves ..... Bele .doz. pairs 17,794 40.968 73,587 186,046 fia) | Src eerar i cea - 2,885,000 £21,587 24,053,400 £192,334 
= druggists’ sundries ........ | A crores 229,938 

So ee ar errr gross 78,122 75,453 422,079 435,731 
Tove and balls .. 50.5... ssanees cy rage 1115s see er ee 
Bathing caps ....... doz. 17,404 40,274 149,529 321,583 li aa 
Mourn crm eee 44,799 23,059 289,828 155,062 ee cel 
REY Buel a ct 57,269 37839 344.432 223°608 —— ce WG. “Sasa ee RIGEGRE sR cess £2,275,959 
a rubber goods Pe yg Dane ec pole +64 Rae ee ae 

Flectrical goods....... 184,249 21,288 1,428,042 174,494 gga Ree Bebe eas peOe oo sno a 

i. r pon : Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 27,618 45,526 222,589 341,66 
noe Dante eee ates ieee ASG koe oa%-s ee Sao le eae. ........ Patani 1.973°719 

Truck and bus casings, — 

6 inches and over, AIDE oe ened Rane oten os sean Pl Serr £5,048,674 

oie bil number 16,237 498,473 166,244 4,745,949 

ther automobile casings, EXPORTS—COLONIAL 
number 179,815 1,912,476 —«'1,619,456 «16,939,367, UNMANUFACTURED ‘ a 
Tubes, auto....number 130,852 258,176 1,197,700 2,181,078 Crude Rubber 
Cther casings and tubes, To— 
number 4,270 10,096 137,867 360,706 PRIMA oxo cies inva oie sue ‘ é 2 
= yo ~ — Sweden, Norway and Den- — See Saree 
iles and motor trucks, k 
 mumber 2,822 79,441 28,841 859,350 Germany 128309 22°072°100 981/887 

Other ‘solid tires ...... 252,293 43,349 1,163,733 207.636 Belgium 43.271 6.133.800 ae 
Tite ACCOSSOMIER sisccccs ssesseas 50S) oink bees 1,016,264 France .. 176.971 30'485.900 )aegee 
Rubber and friction tape 163,786 47,149 1,051,787 309,788 Spain ... 11913 "798800 |” 37°362 
 Eergoreseetiene 526.968 276,613 3,409,128 1,834,269 Italy... sss ees eeeeees Xs 34529 6,453800  308°F50 
BE cs crunk dea 54's 873,289 296,612 5,479,230 1,844,681 Other European countries.. 589,000 29'213 4,376,000 207.81 
NE ach vhg eines 183,453 991852 1.641.871 737,682 United States ........... 645,100 25,815 7,923,400 O18 
gee 121,721 123.651 994,244 1,026,111 css hccue cn 1'200 “a. <a. | ae 
Other rubber manufactures _testeees 301,648 aneaees 2,055,769 Other countries ......... 142,100 7,836 1,485,300 78,109 

tobwisarsces Mow kann 0 Seee tees Vy Se $46,804,583 Motaleeceicasc coat. ote 10,502,500 £484,278 86,255,100 £3,892,938 

* Liquid latex included. _— h 4 tel 

~~ — mutta percha an ls 50,300 5,29 5 
as van and ——— rubber. 3300 - 23 145°500 O347 
é ENCE GUCIROOR on cicics §«tsbesene. céeseees 5 
Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts y IOI ohio NR 
ie Alaa tia a ane .» 10,556,100 £489,656 87,067,600 £3,945,799 
* 9 * 
August, 1929 August, 1929 __Manuracturep 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Tires and tubes 
RE cess cck: setae Duties 2,000 a; ee aaa 
Massachusetts ........ . 3,532,222 $682,193 _27,511;861 __5,184.714 PE Spciavncin’ oxeccsis a “a 
New York............5 62,648,019  12,539.065 761:178,539 146,215,040 Solid tires ............ gs tak ake a+ 8,828 
Philadelphia ........... 1,236,199 235,925 4,753,716 915,935 Boots and shoes-...des. peirs 1.977 oan sg 1,045 
Maryland ...... 1,343,594 268,027 16,626.857 3,061,587 Other rubber manufactures ' Sere 11,100 22,980 
Los Angeles. . : 8,258,252 1,595,932 55,123,508 10,731,131 rseeees 9,047  ... sees, 64,665 
an Francisco. 186.507 35.963 1,204,089 247,870 oe 
Gein ..---: ? 32.407 7317 493°907 pov Totaled: sie wes oS ae eens 27 | eee £141,422 
rege BS ekeseps wulnnw's 26,695 5,385 26,695 5,385 f 
RIOR 515255 oiesrcne ewe 144,164 29,914 144,164 29,914 *After April 12, 1927, tires and tubes imported with i 
 gHAsnaemetiagas 7,052:833 1,366,999 33,643:711  6,079°536 or chassis, or fitted to wheels i s imported with complete vehicles, 
SS Miperranmeneayess 336,000 66.932  3'283.423 a tae a a0 celed ole om 
NIENO 6753 6 ctcice Eeeiew, | Seeeeeee of . sesame 17,148 3,430 +Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories, liable to duty from 





Sept. 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, 
Totals ......+...+- 84,786,892 $16,830,552 903,638,918 $173,166,127 mercial vehicles, parts and accessories were Sammpt from inte noth A a 
= ; 1926, inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until Apr. 11, 1927, inclu _ 
ncluding latex, dry rubber content. tTires and tubes included prior to Apr. 12, 1927. ; ; oaaia 
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Insulation of Rubber Mats’ 


N view of the increasing extension of high-tension electric- 

power service the necessity of providing high insulation qualities 
of switchboard and other matting has assumed great importance. 
Consequently the following article is timely as showing the results 
along this line as obtained in the *rench rubber industry. 

Mats of regular manufacture were tested as follows: 

The mats were placed on a sheet-iron plate with good ground 
connection. (n the mat, in the middle, was located a circular plate 
electrode 78 c.m. diameter, one c.m. thick with the edges rounded. 
This electrode was connected with a transformer. The test was 
made by slowly increasing the tension until the current pierced 
the insulation formed by the mat between the electrode and the 
sheet-metal plate, when the tension suddenly decreased. As soon 
as the tension exceeded 40,000 volts, numerous sparks appeared 
around the electrode and some of them passed the edge of the mat 
and arced between the electrode and the metal plate. 

The results of this series of tests showed that the presence of 
certain colors, especially ocher and ultramarine, are not advisable 
in a mat. 

AVERAGE RESULTS—FIRST SERIES ON MATS ONE METER LONG 


Thickness Voltage of 


Sparking 
24,900 
53,000 
52,000 
11,000 
10,000 
35,000 
52,000 
46,000 
24,000 
13,500 
54,000 

White 62,000 

Excluding colors considered electrically bad, it seems that these 
tests indicate approximately 10,000 volts per m.m. thickness. Con- 
trol tests on a gray rug 11 m.m. thick withstood 70,000 volts with- 
out any sparking between the electrode and the lower plate. These 
tests were repeated on mats measuring 2 meters each side made 
with mixed colors in imarbleized effects. 

The values given for tension of the first sparks are averages of 
three measurements that differed only 1 to 2 per cent. This series 
of tests was made with many drops of water scattered over the 
mat. The tension then could be raised to 62,000 volts for sizes 
of 40 c.m. 

A second series of tests were made using three elec‘rodes each 
74 mm. thick and of the following dimensions: 

’ Thickness 
Flectroc m.m. 


Radius at edges 
m.m. 


SECOND SERIES—ELECTRODE NO. 1 


Voltage of 
First Sparks 
26,500 
33,000 
38,000 
41,600 
$5,000 
52.000 
=8,.000 
65,000 


78,000 Mat 


Remarks: 


sparked on second test. 


SECOND SERIES—ELECTRODE NO, 2 
Voltage of 
‘irst Sparks 

27,000 


Remarks: 
Followed by arc. 
Followed by arc. 


Pierced 


SECOND SERIES—ELECTRODE NO. 3 


mat. 


Length of Line 
Voltage of 
First Sparks Remarks: 


Followed by arc. 


2Translated from the article by F. Jacobs in Caoutchouc et la Gutta 
Percha, 1929, pp. 14534-37. 
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Contrary to expectation, the results with electrode No. 3 are 
better than those with the: heavier ones. 

Seeking to confirm this series three other electrodes were tried 
in a third series of tests, as follows: 

No. 1, a relatively thin electrode, of sheet aluminum 7.1 m.m. 
thick was glued to a sheet of bakelite carbon, and connected with 
one of the clamps of the transformer, through a central metallic 
rod. The diameter of the aluminum sheet was 74 m.m. 

No. 2 electrode was a single sheet of copper, 74 m.m. diameter, 
1 m.m. thick with rounded edges. 

No. 3 electrode was a circular sheet of copper, 20 m.m. thick 
with sharp square edges. 


THIRD SERIES—ELECTERODE NO, 1 


Voltage of 
First Sparks. 
Average of 
3 and 4 Tests. 


Leneth of Line 


of Escape 
Remarks: 


Arcs. 
One arc at 42,500. 


THIRD SERIES—ELECTRODE NO. 2 


Lenvth of Line 
of Escape Voltage at 
Soarking Remarks: 
5 Arcs. 
One single arc. 
One spark followed by are 
at 58,000 volts. 
One piercing showed 
65,500 volts. 


THIRD SERIES—ELECTRODE NO. 3 


Length of Line 
of Escape Volts of 

Sparking 
29,000 
44,000 
45.600 
53.000 
65,000 


Remarks: 


One are and sparks followed 
by arcs. 


The line of escape to the nearest edge of the mat increased with 
its thickness. Hygrometric condition of the air was .039. 





London Stocks, August, 1929 


Stocked August 31 
Delivered AN 
for Aug. 
Tons 
6,355 


10 


Landed 
for Aug. 
Tons 
11,906 


Lonpon 
Plantation 
Other grades.... 
Livrr POOL 
Plantation 73,887 71,041 
Total tons, London and 
Liverpool 7,406 


Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 


Dividends Declared 


Rate Paya 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
; Oct. 
>ine.,q. Jan. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Qct. 
Nov. 
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Viscose-Latex Balloon Fabric 


The gas cells of rigid airships are regularly made gastight by 
coating the fabric with goldbeater’s skin which, hitherto, has been 


the most suitable material for the purpose. It has the drawback 
of being inadequate as to supply, and is too expensive. 

A very much needed substitute has now been developed at the 
3ureau of Standards for use on gas cells of dirigibles. The 
coating of gas-cell fabric is made from a mixture of viscose and 
latex. The weight of the fabric is 4.0 ounces per square yard, 
and it is expected to be as durable as goldbeater’s skin. 

Such information regarding the nature of this fabric and its 
manufacture as is at present available to the public is contained 
in United States Patent No. 1,665,500. It is not available on the 
market as yet. 











